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Vr all the W that n may ſerve to 
employ Man's Thoughts, he will never 


by a more important Object than Himſelf: If 


this, abſtractedly, be the nobleſt Object of his 
Enquiries, what muſt be the Subject of Man- 
kind in nend, the collective Body of all Na- 
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"Yet this. great, this oY Subject, never . 


been diſcuſſed, at leaſt any farther than in de- 
tached Sentences and vague Definitions; no ge- 


neral Syſtem of Man has been attempted, where 
the. Choice of Facts, the Quality and Order of 


Principles, accounted for the moral Phenomena, 


and afſigned to every IR 8 its ſure and diſtinet 
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n 
taking are indeed not a little diſcouraging to me 


I feel the Want of the creative Genius, and how 
much Fe Work itſelf, if I may be allowed to 
A 2 / ay 
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6 iv ) | 
fie ſo, is beneath ths Model and the Ideas I have 


conceived of it in my Mind. | The Form into 


** having colleded an immenſe Number 
of Facts, and Cuſtoms {;. J after being, as it were, 


overwhelmed with Particulars, the Reader muſt 


be ſpared : For from {his mighty Concourſe of 
vents, . a fingle Reflection, or Character, can 


ks be made Uſe of, and the Flower only 
of the 13 0 WO laid, before him. 


1 * 
Not | le 8 r 


for connecting the Materials, and diſpaſing them 


% f 
5 . 
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where they may beſt add Light and Strength to 
each other, reducing a Variety of Reading to 
fixed Points, and collecting into a few Ideas, 
the different Parts of univerſal Hiſtory and the 5 
Relations of Travellers. The Multitude of 


oY Views, of Relations and Connections is ſuch, 
0 that the moſt exact Attention is required not to 
323 * of Reflections. 


A Philoſophic Taſte for Method induced me 
to ſuppteſs the Pomp of Quotations, which 

ih keen Kae v Wy eee wa FH 

„ 8 lumes; 
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83833 C 
lumes: I have been ſpating and nice Lads.” 
Uſe of them; ſuch only as were neceflary to 
compleat my Proofs, and enliven the Seriouſ- 
neſs of Argument, have been ** 


A Nation's Charakter may be compared to 
hs fundamental Truths of an Author's Syſtem; 
tho miſrepreſented perhaps in a Trarfflation, 
they are ſtill to be found out in the Body of the 
Work. This has authorifed me to ſuppoſe in 
my Readers a Knowledge of the Facts, at leaſt 
to a Degree not uncommon in theſe Times. 
All my Delineations of a People may be veri- 
fied even by thoſe who have but a general Idea 
of its Hiſtory. My Reflections concern a Multi- 
tude of public Facts, which, as they cannot be 
has e require: no Atteſtations and Details, 


10 fine, this is no more than a Portraitars 
of the general Spirit of Nations; tis what I cannot 


ſufficiently repeat, Heads and general E xpreſ- 
ons are what I am drawing, When Particulars 


come in Courſe, and the Stile ceaſes to be phi- | 


loſophic, I have indulged myſelf in all thats * 
Amenities which may embelliſh Details, but 
would only vitiate Principles and Philoſophy . 
for a more entertaining and extenſive Scheme, 
taken from Hiſtory and Travels, lies before me. 
. Naturaliſts rationally wait a more ample 
Ray 
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Chineſe themſelves, however Miſſionaries may 


city and Virtues, in reſpect of the great Princi- 


= 
Dip ay of Cauſes and Effects for a general 875 
fem by Phyſics ; but for a Syſtem of Man, the 
Time! is NOW come. Thus mech 177 5 Form 


W 0 TVS 


- 


As for the Matter, it will appear. extremely 
ſimple. The phy fical Cauſes are reduced to the 
Climate and Imagination. In moral Cauſes, or 


rather in their Conſequences, the Preference is 


always given to ſimple Ideas, as in theſe Inſtan- 
bes, viz. Man is born for Soo and Action; 


| Society cannot ſubſiſt without Women: 5 


being in a natural State of War, this Spirit mu 


neceſſarily be kept up, to repel FOI and 
maintain their Laus. 8 pep 


* 71 * : if o ? 203114 4 : 
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„Läberty is is wa State of Man, 1 I, | 
tionably the” moſt perfect; its Influences are 
equally happy on the Mind and Heart, on the 
Sciences and moral Virtues : In fine, that Pry- 


dence by. which States are ruled, is certainly pre- 
ferable to Philoſophy, as is e to Elo- 


oy this Sentiment . hit frong 4 — 


ſures of the Orientals, without excepting the 


be wrapt in Admiration of that celebrated Em- 
pire: But what indeed are their boaſted — 


ples 


I 
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ples of Man's Happineſs ? From the very Com- | 
mencement of Monarchy the Orientals have 
been abſolute Slaves. They have ruined Society 
by that eternal Confinement of Women, the moſt 
- unjuſt, and unphiloſophical of any thing 1 in the 
whole World. Woman's Heart is the, Sanc- | 
tuary for Manners : And to this the Chineſe 
4 added a ſavage Law, which debarring Fo- 
reigners from coming into their Empire, cuts 
off natural Society, and will ever keep up an in- 
vincible Ignorance. In fine, they have been of- 
ten conquered for Want of military Qualities, 
which they ſtupidly deſpiſe ; and of all Profeſ- 
ſions, a Soldier is held in the greateſt Contempt. 
Is not then the Character of that Nation excep- 
tionable, and ſupremely fo ? It has violated the 


general Principles of Society ; it has counter= 1 
acted che ſimple _ 


Neither could I, in the Warmth of philoſo- 
phic Severity, forbear a few Criticiſms on the | 
famous Republic of Lacedæmon, of which, in 
other reſpects, I entertain the higheſt Ad- 
miration. Lycurgus's Laws appeared to me, 
in ſome Articles, too ſingular even for a ſmall 
Republic; nor is the Spartan Virtue always 
grounded on warrantable Principles; there is 
too much Labour and Art. Tis Paint, of 
which indeed the World cannot afford the like, 


pre- 
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prepared by Gree ks and Philoſophers ; 3 but at" 


it is Paint. "gy 
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The 1 Work hag that I hall con- 


gratulate myſelf on havidg. happily executed | 
it, if it but proye anſwerable to my Love of” 
Liberty and Mankind. e IF 


"The firſt five Chapters, Which turn on Geb. 
grephy, may to ſome appear dry; they are, g 
however, a Part of the Detign, but may be, 


omitted,” as bot abſolutely neceſſary... a 
The Gabe is "owed by « detached | 7 


we - : - 


Piece, taken e Ideas s of Paint 
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Of the Genius Nia | * ; 


HE Genius of Nations may be 
conlidered as a Cauſe, or as an 
Effect; in the former Senſe, it is 
"nothing but the Humoyr, Nature 
kind Temper; in the latter, it is to:Minds 
what Phyſiognomy is to Bodies; as this is 
no more than the Air of the Face, formed b. 
the Symmetry of the ſeveral Features, ſo 
Genius that "Diſpoſition ariſing from the 
e of Cuſtoms and 9 with 
EE e "0 the 
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the natural Temper; but the Place where 
either of theſe Words ſhall - be employed, 
Will of itſelf fully clear up all Ambiguities. 


The Events and Viciflitudes, which of 


late have fallen out in all Places, and 


open the reſpective Genius, ſhow that 


Time is come for characteriſing Nations. 


laid 
the 


As to the Accounts of the Latin Writers, 
concerning the European Barbarians, I look 


upon them as defective and eee 


am cautious of laying any Streſs on them, 
Dilpoſitions 'of theſe Nations 


as, to me, the 


and 


does not ſeem to have een ſuſceptible of 


any certain Definition, till the Sixteenth or 


Seventeenth Century. 


The Accounts given us of the Americans 


and inland Africans, came under the ſame 


Predicament; ſuch of theſe People as 


not ſave themſelves. by Flight into the 


did 


Woods, and other Places of difficult Acceſs, 


having been murthered or diſperſed, at 


very Time they were conquered, ___ 
Even in this Continent there are Peo 


the 
ple, | 


who could be made known only by ſome 
general Ideas, having little or no Morality. 
The | Hungarians, the Tartars, and many 
other petty - mountainous Tribes, are in a 


{themſelves and others; ſo that War 


Drunkenneſs are the Sum of the Character of 
| wandering People, who cannot be called a 
policed Nation, nor have any fixed Eſta- 
X” : bliſhment, 


State of War, robbing and murdering among 


and 
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(3) 
. bliſhment, from which Obſeryations can be 
drawn. with any Certainty. 

In fine, thete is no neceſſity of premiſing, 
„chat in drawing the Character of Nations, 
| ſome particular Provinces, as thoſe of the 
IH Parthians in Perſia, which were the Terror 
of the Romans, are never included; for the 
Nature of this Work will not admit of ſuch 
infinite Details; and theſe Provinces being 
carried along in the general Vertex of the 
Nation, they are forced to diſguiſe their 
Manners, and their Genius is too much 
blended to diſtinguiſh it with a proper Ac- | 

Mankind we divide into four principal 
Branches, vis. Negroes, Americans, Chineſe 
and Europeans, diſtinguiſhed by Language, 
Colour,, Cuſtoms, Shape, Inclinations and 
Religion, and ſeparated from each other 
ſo many Ages ſince. that the particular Epo- 

. Chas are not determinable. Te: 2M 

- The Genius depends on two Principles, 
phyſical and moral Cauſes, which we ſhall 
now enumerate and explain. 
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.  phyfeal Cay of the Genius of Netion. 


0 b. a Natiot 8 bits, "Y Al 
Cauſe is the Olimate, with many other 
ſubordinate and conſecutive, as the Quality 
of the Blood, the Aliments, the Water and 
Vegetables. be Climate is the moſt uni- 
verlal, moſt intimate phyſical Cauſe. Omit- 
ting, on this Head, the Authorities of great 
Men, as Theopbr aftus, „ Citero, Hippocrates, 
and Galen, I ſhall begin with the common 
Definition of à Climate, which is a Space 
on the Globe between tyro ſuppoſed Lines 4 
rallel to the Equatot, and at fuch a Di- 
ce from each other, that there is half an 
Four Difference in their longeſt Day. I 
dividę the Earth into twenty-four Climates. 
All the ſeveral People inhabiting the 
Earth, we divide into three Parts. 'Th he firſt 
.comprehends the'thirty Degrees northward 
from the Equator, which we ſhall affign to 
the ſouthern and ſcorched Regions; the 
thirty ſucceſſive Degrees till the - fixtieth 
northwards, comprehend the middle and 
temperate Countries; and the thirty from 
thence to the Pole ſhall be the Degrees of 
the northern — and the — of ex- 
ceſſive Cold. 

The 
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(5) 

The ſame Divifions are alſo to Pa el 
from the Equator to the Antartic Pole. 
The zo Degrees of the ſcorched Regior 
are afterwards; to be divided into two 0 
Parts; the 1 5 firſt betwixt the Equator, 
the Tropic are of a milder Temperature, 
and the others lying directly under the E- 
quator, are of an intenſe Heat; 
to the next 15 ſouthern Degrees of the 
temperate Region from 30 to 45; in the 
next 15 to 60, Cold is predominant; yet, 
even from 60 to 7 5, ſevere, dark and ſterile 
as the Climate is, it does pat WADE nf . 
tants. 

The Pole being go * diſtant — 
the Equator, the moſt deſirable Tempera- 
ture is found to be from; 30 to 45 the zoth 
Degree divides Mount Atlas, which, like a 
Boundary, extends itſelf from the well 
End of Africa to Egypt; by Means, alſo. 
this Chain, which is a Fence from the þ urn- 
ing Heat of the Sun, the hither Pare: of 
Africa is watered by an infinite Number, of 
Rivers, The ſame Degree runs along the 
high Lands of Arabia, and the aaf es 
of the Perſian and Indian Coaſts. 

The both Degree from the Equator Gi 
on the Frontiers of Sweden, Gathland, Li- 


$ voma, Maſcruy, the Orineys, and the Extre- 


Dates of Mount Imaus.. 
In a more happy Poſition, betwint 40 and 


= 5, are fituated the hithermoſt Parts of 


Spain, France, Italy, Lower-Germany as far 
33 a8 


(6) 
t dhe Maine, Hungary, Illyria, both Myfias, 
the Country of the Dacians, Moldavia, 
| Turkey in Europe, a great Part of Leſſer Afic, 
Sogdiana bordering Southwards on Bactriana, 
with Armenia and the Province of 
the Parthians. . 
be more theſe Countiics verge hrs 
” the South, ſuch as Cilicia, Afa and Media, 
the more temperate they are. In this Num- 
ber are the Spamards, IP depen Sicili- 
ans, Syrians, Cretans, Arabians, Perſians, the 
Inhabitants of the Province of Shuſan, thoſe 
of the Province of Tarſus, the Indians, the 
Carthaginians, the Numidians, the Lybians, 
the Moors, and the Inhabitants of Florida in 
America ; and hence, ſeveral hold the beſt 
Temperature to be.betwixt the Degrees 30 
and 40; and this Temperature is ſtill im- 
proved as the ſeveral Countries in the ſame 
titude lie more or leſs towards the Eaſt. 
The middle Point between, Eaſt and 
| Weſt ; is in America; and the Equator forms 
the exact Diviſion of North and South of 
the whole terraqueous Globe. As to the 
" Hemiſphere on this Side the Equator, that 
Circle determines the South, as the Pole in 
 Pextice does the North; the Eaſt is about 
the Moſucca andi, and the Weſt at the Ca- 
naries; the Middle of this Hemiſphere 1 is the 
45th Degree of Latitude ; all above it, 
portionally belonging to the North, 51725 all 
* Sod ova in "RT Tourhern Diviſion, 
Pro- 


— 


3 

Properly, that is ſtrictly ſpeaking, there 
is no Faſt and Welt, as there is — riſing 
and ſetting ; but the Univerſe obſerves a re- 
gular and perpetual Alternative. However, 
without confining ourſelves to mathematical 


Punctuality, it is certain, from phyſical Ex- 


iments, that there are very remarkable 
and general Differences betwixt the eaſtern 
and weſtern Climates. Theſe Effects of Na- 
ture in different Climates, which we ſhall 
exhibit and endeavour to account for, begin- 


ning with the Air and phyſical Productions, 


as Plants and Metals, will lead us to a. Diſ- 
quiſition of its Effects in Man and Animals. 


AF .. 
Of the Effefts of the Climate on Plants and 
| Metals, 


ETALS, in northern Countries, are 
produced and prepared by an internal 
Calefaction or Heat in the Bowels of the 
Earth ; whereas, in the Preparation of Gold, 
Nature makes uſe of the Sun and celeſtial 
Powers. So the Men of the Eaſt and South 
owe their Exiſtence to the Influences of the 
Air, whilſt thoſe of the Weſt and North 
ſubſiſt by a vital Flame within their Bodies : 
In the North the inward Parts are both hot 
and moiſt ; and the Eaſt and Weſt are of a 
milder Complex ion. 8. 
| —_—_ Theſe 
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ah ie, e were, wege d de et 
light Bodies; for when the Ait of both the 
upper and lower Region ig warrnied by the 
- Surnmer Heats, in the wilde Region the 
Cold Pecomés 16 imtente, ift this Seaton, as 
td engender Hall; the Earth, ſcorched by 
the ſolar Beams, retains their Feat within 
its Bowels, hilft, elſewhere, all Bodies ate 
hardened by the Froſt. 
"The Mixture of Heat and Humidity it is, 
. which renders the northern Region ſo pro- 
lie in Men and Animals: It a0 produces 
numberleſs Plants,” vaſt Foreſts; and Trees 


: 
- 


of an amazing Height, not only in Green- 


land, but on. thoſe Parts of the Appenine 
Mountains which face the Nortn. 
All Africa does not afford any thing of a 
Foreſt, but in Mountains, which are every 
where of a northern Quality; the Trees, 
like che Men, gradually dinfiniſh in Sta- 
tine, as they are nearer the South: Are not 
Oaks, no further than in Galla Narbonenſis, 
TORE hut "two, Feet high, ſeen to bear 

n | 
Folcano's, or. ſubterraneous | Fires, force 
their Way in northern Climates ;. Beyond 
the zoth Degree from the Equator, no ſuch 
Contlagrations, nor hot Baths, are heard of, 
as are not uncommon in the remoteſt Parts 
of Sweden. The Land of the South is co- 
rered with a Variety of Flowers and other 
r * 2 . 


1 
vegetal Grnaments; but theſe, 
they may entertain the Eye, 2 are Fe 1 con- N 
fiderable Benefit. 

The groſs Vapours emitted the marſhy 
Soll, render the Summer Heats more in- 
ſupportable' i in the North than towards the 
South. Fire in Straw, Reeds, and ſuch - 
light gubſtances, acts not with that Force 
as in Wood; nor in Wood as in Metals. In 
the northern Countries the thick Air retains 
whatever hot Effluvia are brought thither by 
ſouthern Gales: In Africa the” very Stones 
are burned by the perpendicular Incidence of 
the Sun beams. "Europe, and eſpecially the 
North, is every where watered by Lakes 
and Rivers, which copiouſly y ſend forth Ex- 
halations; in fine, in a thick Air and dark 
Sky, the Body is ah more uneaſy and 
YT ne than in a light Air and Gen Wea- 


" The South, amid all its valuable pro- 
ductions, Juſtly” prides "itſelf moſt in the 
Generation of Gold and Jewels ; but then it 
is deficient in Silver, Lead, Quickfilver, and 
Iron: To the latter, Africa is x Stranger; 
and the beſt is found in Sweden and Oftro- 

1 54 Biſcay, the moſt northern Province 
Spain, yields great Quantities of it; and 
Andalufia, the moſt ſouthern Land of all 

Europe, is ſaid to have many Gold Mines; 
on the other hand, no 1 in the whole 
| Bunte 
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World abounds in Sulphur like the frozen 
ane of Tceland. _ 

proceed from the South to the Eaſt 


and 1 Wa, Galatia, a Province of Leſſer Ala, 
for inſtance, ſeems by the Nature of its Soil, 


and its ſame Diſtance from the Equator, to 


differ in nothing from Apulia, a Neapolitan 
Province: The Difference of its Tempera- 

ture cannot therefore be evidenced,, but 
by Experience and the concurrent Teſti- 
mony of Greek and Latin Authors. Further, 
the Limits of the caſtern Region of this 
Hemiſphere ſeem to me Ber > placed at 
the Molucca Iflands,: as are thoſe of the 
weſtern at the Canaries, as this Diſtance 
takes up half the Circumference. | 
The Eaſt is found to have a great Affinity 
with the South in the Nature of the Lands, 
Plants, Jewels and Metals, and likewiſe of 
the Men; yet is there one Difference, and 
that very conſiderable, occaſioned by a par- 
ticular 42 of the Air. The Plague 
uſually ſpreads from Eaſt to Weſt, and from 
a very 1 Cauſe, the South Wind blowing 
upon the damp northern Regions, the Heat 
3 the Putrefaction, the immediate 
Cauſe whereof is the Diverſity and Variable- 
neſs of the Winds, thoſe from the South 
being hot and moiſt, thoſe from the North 
cold and dry; but the Winds ariſing from 
the Pole, being uſually leſs impetuous, do 


not occaſion in the Air ſuch Alterations, as 
| | thoſe 


WES 2; 9, 

thoſe from the traverſe or collateral Points 

of the World; and as to the other Winds, 

the ſame Power of the Sun both excites and 
lays them. 

From hence it is, that of all Winds, thoſe 
which reign in Spring and Autumn are the 
moſt violent; and of theſe a 7. Im- 
tuoſity ſeems to belong to rIcus or 

S. W. and the Carus or N. W. and by N. 
The oppoſite Winds to theſe are the 

Vulturnus, which is an eaſterly Wind, ſet- 

ting in about the Winter Solſtice; and the 

Aquilo is a Summer North-Eaſt Wind: The 

North-Weſt Wind is extremely cold and 

moiſt, and the V ulturnus hot and very dry; but 

the coldeſt and hotteſt Winds are the polar. 
There are alſo two Side-winds, both tem- 
berate; the one, which is the Favonius or 

Zephyrus of the Latins, moe, in gentle 

Breezes ditectly from the Weſt; and the 

Subſolanus, which is due Eaſt, and uſually 

equinoctial : This is a healthy Wind, and 

ſometimes ſtronger than the Favonius, eſpe- 
cially when the Sun is declining from the 
ee oli winch cog export 

Thus it is on the Mixture of Heat and 
Moiſture that Fertility of all kinds depends. 
This Mixture indefatigable Induſtry has ef- 

fected in China, by a prodigious Maltitude 
of Canals, Dwellings, and even large Cities ; 

but in no Part of the World is there ſuch a 

natural "Diſplay of it as in Egypt, by the 


Over- 


— — — 


| ſervable in ſeveral Parts of, the gf - Indie, 
and the Countries bordering on the Caſpian 


1 
n of the Milz: It is alſo, very ob- 


Sea: Hence that ſurprizing Fertility of the 


Earth : Hence alſo thoſe frightful Swarms 


of Beaſis, Inſects, and de * 
ſtinguiſh thoſe Glimates. Fro 1 

From the. Land in general, Order leads us 
to viewyparticular Places. ) aff Bas . i 
0 ot 55311 of abit doe 
* qo Jer | ©: HAP. W. * 8 A * 


My qo; "DOE 


e partir Plan, 
77 11 He both of the Climate 


2 and of Things /i very: confiderable n 
uneven Places, terminated. and limited 
particular Horizon; and this Diſparity has 


been obſerved even by the uncultvated In- 


tellects of Peaſants an Artificers. 
The hampain Country and Plains of Tarin 


; face the Eaſt, or rather partake. of an eaſtern, 


Nature, the. huge Ah intervening. betwixt 
them and the Welt. ; Paleftine, is accounted, 


| weſtern, having on the Eaſt Side of it the 


Mountains of (ermon and Liben; though 
the, Sun, in the Equator, riſes to \ Paleſtine an 
Hour and an half ſooner - than to Turin: 
Now the Sun, at its Riſe, diſpelling the 
thick and noxious Gloom in the Air, the 


| Country becomes more healthy and delight- 


ful; and at the Time of che greater Heat, 
220 1 that 
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that is, after Noon, the Sun ſets to che 

eaſtern Region, and riſes to the weſtern; 

hence that great Difference betwixt Dauphime- 

and Piedmont, though in the ſame Latitude 
and Longitude: The ſame Difference is found 

betwixt Mountains and fenny or dry Places, 

or ſuch as are ſheltered from, or r to, 
the Violence of Winds. 

JIE the Inhabitants of the Mountais, in 

any reſpects, differ from thoſe of the 
Lerch elpeeially if fenny: In the North, 
the Cold n ſpreads itſelf over the level 
| and in the South, — the 
Mountzins and middle Regions. The Cold 
on the Peak of Tenerif, is not [leſs intenſe 
| "_ on the Hyperborean Mountains. 
Ti not from any Proximity of the Hea- 
vens that is derived the ſuperior Virtue and 
Vigour of mountainous Plants and Animals; 
but the flat Country in the North, being too 
-much watered, the Highlanders are, by na- 
tural Conſequence, more robuſt and hardy; 
as the mountainous Flocks, Birds and Trees 
are, in their ſeveral Kinds, known to be _ 
+ferable to any other. 

This Diſcourſe on the middle 155 and 
the Manners of its Inhabitants, does not re- 
late to thoſe of the Pyrenees, the Alps, or 
the Cedbemnes and the Mountains of unn 
and AHlbama, khown- in antient Hiſtory by 
the Appellation of Acroceraunia, fe 

the Toman Sea, which lies betwixt Sicily and 
a | Candia, 


(640 
Candia,. from the CG. as little, conſe- | 
quently, is it referable to the People of the 
Mountains betwixt Armenia and Georgia; 
nor thoſe of Mount Imaus, which reaches as 
far as the Ganges; nor of Mount Hemus in 
Feng nor of the Carpathian Hills in the 
| * ·[ Þ of the Sarmatians; nor laſtly, 2 
the Inhabitants of Olympus, Caucaſus, and 

the Mountains of A in e in- 
cluded herein. | 

Further, out of this Character are to be 
excepted, among the. eaſtern and weſtern | 
People, thoſe of Mount Atlas and Arabia 
| Felix. The Mountaineers, both of the North 
and South, are a hardy, daring Race, their 
Courage riſing to akind of Ferocity ; even on 
Mount Atlas, though ſo near the Tropic, 


the Men are large and vigorous. 


The Arabian Mountaineers, as they ſtill 
are in Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, ſo thay ſtill 
retain their antient Savageneſs, as its Su 

port; and fo formidable were they, that 

_ . Sultan formerly paid them — golden | 
Crowns, that the luxuriant Plains of Pa- 

lefltine and Damaſcus might not be ravaged 
by their Incurſions. | 

Of the ſeveral petty Nations in Zaly, the 
Man were the moſt valiant, ſo that their 

Bravery. was even proverbial, Sine Marſis 

triumpbaſſe neminem. The Suiſs, the Dalicar- 

lian, the Dalmatians, the Ligurians or Ge- 

8 ——— the Highlanders of . 
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and Scrland; in fine, all the Mountaineers 


in all Climates are ſo many Inſtances of my 


Aſſertion. | 
From a contrary Reaſon, the Batavians 
or Hollanders, the Inhabitants of Friezland 
about the Mouth of the Rhine, the Feming: 
inhabiting mooriſh Levels, are of a larger 
Size than the Eng/i/b, whoſe Soil is ſandy 
or gravelly. "IF" | * 
Of all Situations the worſt is a hot and 
fenny Country, ſuch as Egypt and Gallia 
Narbonenfis, which is full of Fens of a great 
Extent; the Air engendering the Hydrocele, 
the Leproſy corrupting the Blood, and in- 
Read of a lively Ruddineſs, giving a wan 
and fallow Hue to the Complexion; where- 
as hot Countries, however or arid, are 
not unhealthy. The Spaniards, the Numi- 
dians, the Perfians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Inhabitants of Arabia Felix, bear Hunger 
and Thirſt, and go through all the Fatigue 
of Labour with Alertneſs. 
What is ſtill more, only in the Separa- 
tion of a River, if its Courſe reaches through 
the whole adjacent Country, as the Danube, 
the Po and the Nzger, a great Diverſity is 
| obſervable both in the Body and Mind, 
They who live on the South-fide of the 
Niger are weak, little, and of an aſhen 
Complexion; whereas the northern Inhabi- 
tants are well-built Men, ſtrong, and almoſt 
- | quite black ; this made Plato, to whom, as 
| | * 


a n 4 27 a Variation e 12 
be unknown, thanked the Gods that he kak | 
born an Aebenian and not a Meban; thou " 
the former City was not above twenty Fare 
2 from the latter, with - River 
2 Arunning betwixt; Yor the Athenians 
55 i rothern, and the Tee dwelled 
5 ou o Country. wy 
The ſame Reaſoning holds god =” thoſe 
* who. inhabit- the Vale, 0 to their 


oppoſite Expoſure who join to the 
r in Sarmatia are tanned 


ws Mulatoes ; and on the other Side of the 
Mountains, the Complexions are of a moſt 
delicate Fairneſs. The Inhabitants of Co- 
rinthia and Croatia differ from the Mrians 
and Ahriangs; and Hg 74 rent on the Con- 
tinent, are ver ar Irom bein F 
Genoeſe, 9 ;& and Tuſcans, ; * 55 ol | 
In al Windy Places, Men are generally 
more wild and fickle; whereas, a calm, Si- 
tuation, by the Leifure and Facility it affords 
for Moditatian, ſettles. and tranquillizes the 
Temper. The Gait of a Madman indicates 
his Body. to be in a perpetual Agitation. 
Mariners, by the inceſſant Wies. of their 
Calling ; and the Want of civilized, Society, 
| contract a kind of Babariſm; in fine, Expe- 
2 manifeſts. that, Nicky ry 
ritons, Cire 41 ans, Poris 
Penn, Fe Auſtrians, GR. 
the northern /iatics and Americans, 1 | 
4 


40 
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Nations of the Palus Meotides, the Scythians, 
and the: Inhabitants of thoſe Climates which 
have 5 the moſt ſavage Migrants, 
being agitated by frequent Storms, are more 
— and. warlike than thoſe of calmer 
Regions, though in the ſame Latitude; ſuch 
as. Aſyria,” Egypt, Leſſer Afia, Trah, and 
Liguria. This is ſin y obſervable in 
Circaſſia, where, in a moſt mild Tempera- 
ture of Air, the Force of Winds is felt with 
more Violence than, perhaps, in any other 
Part of the — . gly, the — — 
bitants are — and cruel. 
the ſame Principl d, there are ud 
People — av more martial Temp 
than the Gaſcuns and the Inhabitants. of 
Provence, though more ſouthern than other 
Provinces ; which reſtleſs Spirit is derived 
from the continual Blaſts r che Fiitareils 8 
and North-weſt Winds 

Thus the Salubrity of the Air is very dif 
ficult ta be determined. There are 0 
tries, Which, though damp, are very 
thy, as the Niagdem of Agarva, and 
more; and even, where this Quality is nay 
certained, ſtill would it be no Boer here: 
For, towards an exact Knowledge of Cli- 
mates, an Enquiry into I Surface and Fer- 
tility of the 8 in the 
— of the Air, and into the Growth 
af Fruits is not ſufficient; there muſt be a 
thorough Analyſis | a Region — 

. : R a m 


= > av 


mation of Vegetables and Minerals muſt be 
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muſt be parcelled out by Desiſtohs j the Fel 


Aattendet to; as alſo the Nature 
and Returns of the Winds; the inſtnite Di. 
verſity _ the Situation of the Lands; the 
Quality of the Waters; that of the Ali. 
ments is on Growth, or imported from | 
other Countries, though the native Quali- 
ties of the latter neceſſarily * * 
Loſe or Alterationnss | 
Var ore pg 9 deſerves an al Ate: 
tiom is the Temperance, the Manner 
Eiving of the Inhabitants, and preparing 
their Food. The prodigious Affluence of 
China has not corrupted the Inhabitants; 
Thanks to their Avarice no leſs: than to 
their Sobriety, by which they have been ſe- 
cured _ the Intoxications'” of I 
- Holland has preſerved the Spartan Fru : 
under a —— diametrically op ths 3 
that is to ſay, entirely founded on Coin- 
merce, Peace; and — Love of Money. 
On the contrary, the Engli/6, though a 
commercial; are à laviſſi Nation; and if 
they are eager in the Purſuit of Riches, it is 
* a ſplendid 1 of them. The 
Wines and Brandies of France impart to 
their melancholic Spirits ſuch enlivening 
Senſations as they would otherwiſe be Stran- 
gers to. The Uſe of theſe Liquors is be- 
come neceſſary to, and e n 
Delight of the North. en H * | 
Hun J 8 ec 
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The common People being deprived of 

theſe Liquors by their — are re- 
duced to their Beers and other ſtupifying 

Liquors, and remain in a Lumpi 
which is a kind of Lethargy in Compariſon 
our Vivacity. The — ſticks to his 
Roots and Saffron, The Kazan neglects his 
Wine: The. Fame of his Table is ſunk ſo 
low, that no Foreigner will ſtay with him: 
He confines himſelf to being prodigal of his 
iced Liquors at his Entertainments. The 

2 People adhere to their antient So- 

briety: The Maſter-piece of their 

is Pillau, which is nothing but Kid, Lamb, 

Mutton or Veal boiled to 5. Jolly with Rice, 
and ſeaſoned with Porngranate- Juice A 
Chineſe or Japoneſe Treat, is no more than 
aà little dried Fiſh, or Fruit, Dates, — — 

_ "Coffee, and ſuch Trifles. In Pera, the 
Conſumption of Fleſh is not proportionably 
one tenth Part to that in Europe. \Chardin 
relates, that in the City of Iſpaban they 

killed monthly 2000 Sheep, and in the 

Suburbs 1500; and Mutton is there the 

only Butcher s-Meat; yet, Iþahan has not 
fewer Inhabitants than Paris. 

But on the other hand, the Prohibition of 


Wine has thrown them into the Uſe of 


Opium; and a thouſand made Liquors in- 

"finitely more dangerous; and the ill Conſe- 

quences of this induced the Court of Perfa 

. "to — Licences Tr the Royal "__ 
| 2 


% 
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for drinking of Wine; and, but lately, the 

1 - Miniſtry 47 the Porte prevailed upon the 

| Eccleſiaſtics to allow the like Indu] gence to 
ay Soldiers in War-time. 

No Table can compare with that of the 
| gn” French for Elegancy 'and Exquiſiteneſs, el 
pecially in Wines; and poſſibly, in the laſt 

Article, it was not ſurpaſſed even by that 

of the Romans : From it all Nations have 
borrowed their Taſte in eating: It preſides 

in the Entertainments of the Germans, re- 
gulates the Feſtivities of the remoteſt nor- 
thern Courts, and is received even in Eng- 
land, enlivening and altering the Genius of 
thoſe Courts oy that of their _— Subjects. 


wes pho 0 Har. V. 


of the: 7 8 of Men, and the 
dee which have. Tn in Gents 
\vend'\Countries." | 


C Marks are Jo immutable : : 
Sometimes they are altered by Muta- 
tions in Nature elk, or by Dint of human 
Induſtry: Therefore, all that is written 
muſt be conſtrued according to the Hy- 
potheſis of the Identity of the Climate. 
Por ſeveral Ages paſt, 1taly has ſeen very 
eſſential Changes in their, phyſical Oecono- 
my. The Climate has taken a new Turn, 
a8 e ſharp n. of which the An- 
tients 


— 
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tients complained, have not been felt for 
ſome Ages. The Eruptions of Vulcano's, 
the Appearance of Mines of Arſenic, the 
drying of the Fens of Oftia and Otranto; all 
theſe Particulars, together with the prodi- 
gious Difference. betwixt the antient and 
modern Romans; evidence an Alteration in 
the Climate, produced by phyſical Cauſes 
een 1b font gon rn HE F-yo 
How many immenſe Foreſts have been 
cleared in France and Germany! And thus, 
as Cultivation gave Fertility to the Earth, fo 
did it bring Salubrity to the Air: China, 
Perſia, and the great Monarchies of Europe, 
have been refreſhed and fructified by forced 
Waters and a Multitude of Canals :- The 
rapid Rivers have been brought to flow by 
the Direction of Induſtry; Trees have been 
tranſplanted to and from different Countries, 
the ſeveral Fruits of the Earth meliorated, the 
Quality of Waters corrected, dangerous 
Plants eradicated, Fens drained, the Nature 
and Powers of Vegetables inveſtigated; the 
pleaſant ' and healthful Foods and Liquors 
mutually imported in all trading Places; and 
all theſe have occaſioned many Changes; In 
fine, though here is. a large Field for Enu- 
meration, - Art has provided - innumerable 
Contrivances againſt the prejudicial Effects 
of Winter and Summer; ſo that in all Eu- 
rope, Turky is the only Country where tis the 
Policy of the Government to impoveriſh the 
l O 3 People. 


knowledge this great Difference between 
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„ Thoks charming Places, the Theatre 
6f = the Nurſery of Poets, Phi- 


| 1dfophers and Herdes, lie nor a wild Waſte; 


the few Inhabitants plant and ſow only for 
the Neceſſities of their Families: So that the 
Country at any Diftance from Towns i is over: 


run wich Weads and Briars. 
But the Circulation of Things ecvilidael. 


by Commerce, is not of that Moment as the 
Tranſplantation which human Nature itſelf 
has undergone- The Tranſmigration of 
People, and the ſettling of Colonies, have 
confourided, and in ſome reſpects obliterated 
the Delineations of Characters, as tranſmit- 
ted by the Ancients: England ſoftened the 
Fetocity of its Conquerors, the Saxons; for 
the true Engl! was never cruel, as many 

in France; this Prejudice is politi- 


cally kept up among the Commonalty and 


ce, in order to foſter the general Ani- 

\of the French againſt that formidable 
— Ihe Turts, who are the true De- 
ſeendants of the Scyrbians properly fo — 
within theſe two Centuries, not only 


to diveſt themſelves of their Cruelty, — 


have alſo departed from their original Va- 
lour: They themſelves ſcruple not to ac- 


them and their Anceſtors: And thus, for the 


_- ſecond TROY has ere E's its Wn 
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From the ſame Cauſes ſprung the Cor- 

ruptions of che Galari ans A Colony of 'the 
Gaul, inhabiting leſſer ia; the Conſuſ 
Lucius Memmius ſeeing the Soldiers terrified 
at the Name of Gaul, — in Heart 
again, by telling them that the Galatians, 
ſoftened by — of the — 
were no longer the robuſt intrepid Ga 
and this — he owed rather to Ex- 
perience tian to his Philoſophy, at leaſt he 
ſeems to have had but little Knowledge; for 
this is he ho after conquering Achara, and 


cauſing Ships to be laden with the fineſt 


Pieces in Nang and Statuary, which the 
Plunder of Greece afforded, told | thoſe to 
whoſe Care he committed them, that if they 


came to any . | 


others at their own Coſt. » 
The Chine/e,: among be travell 
forbid, and no Foreigners licewiſe 


* 
2 


to ſettle, have adhered to the ſame Cuſtoms, 


Lays and Uſages during the long Succeſ- 
ſions of thirty imperial — The very 

Engliſb alter —— travelling. The Dutch Co- 
loniſts at Barauia ſeem to have quite forgot 
their parſimonious Diet in the other He- 


miſphere, adopting all the luxurious Man- 


ners of the Afiatics, After two or three 
Generations at furtheſt, the Blood loſes its 
primitive Qualities, and thoſe of the 80il 
— es Men, Annes; and 
eu | 8 ringe dum 
"CS As 


| 
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much Contrivance and Induſtry as the Mo- 


i od | 
s my laſt Reflection on this Head, I 


ſhall: add, that the Exceſs of. Corruption is 
grafted on Commerce, where there is a Mix- 
ture of Nations. Nothing comes up to the 
Accounts of Lima, Mexico, and the Spaniſh 
gettlements. The Deliciouſneſs of the Couti- 

the Opulency, the Conffux of Traders 
a different Nations, have given Riſe in theſe 
Places to ſuch a Medley of Religion and Li- 
centiouſneſs, that the only Parallel Hiſtory 
affords; is the Celebration: of the foreign 
Myſteries at Rowe | under its brutal — 
ach ein abel 3d at. aqule gu SD 
Tos return to Eurtpe, there is now an uni- 
verſal Iatercourſe betwixt its ſeveral Nations; 

are linked together not onl Com- 
K 1 ns of — — 
Politics, and Sciences quite unknown to An- 


tiquity. The Travels of Perſons diſtinguiſhed 


by their Rank or Merit, introduce Alteràtions 

inathe Manners of every Nation; and no 
Chooge can be quitly: 9 — not 
even that of. Faſhion; as in Wars and Voy- 
ages Mer move into foreign Countries, ſo 
the Climates in ſome Degree go along with 
them; the Ground, ihe Baß of: —7 Cha- 
racter, is 8 Thing _— knows no 
Mutation. owd..19 

Anden 8a in 6 
Nature! had placed it; and ſelf-ſufficient in 
ie Simplicity did not ſtand in Need of ſo 
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derns, born in more craving Climates ; ao- 
cordingly, the Variations in the Character 
of the Antients are not fo ſtrongly marked 
as thoſe of the Moderns. Egypt, the Me- 
tropolis of the Sciences, majeſtically ftaid at 
home, and, like all the eaſtern 3 
ingly communicated its ſcientifical Treaſures 
to the Strangers who reſorted thither: The 
Prieſts in particular were ſurprizingly reſerv- 
ed. Travelling was little practiſed among 
the Hebrews, and other eaſtern Nations; this 
rambling Humour was firſt ſet on foot by the 
Greeks, though ſometimes on a commenda- 
able Motive; and the Curious alfo flocked 
from all Parts among them, as now amon 
us. Accordingly, the Romans and other Na- 
tions copied their Manners, and even their 
Fables; ſo that when they grew corrupted, 
the Depravation became general. The 
French, without ſtirring from home, have 
| 8 a e 1 8 to the 
anners o 5 nt they ma 
never be the Une of 99 | 
Travelling does not obtain much among the 
French; the Enjoyments of Life and thePlea- 
ſures of Society are not to be had elſewhere 
in equal Delicacy ; and theſe draw a' vaſt 
Reſort of Foreigners; for here is nothing of 
the Stiffneſs and Gravity of the antient Egyp- 
Hans; the Sciences and Diverſions are both eaſy 
of Acceſs, and every body rejoices to invite the 
| | Stranger 


that in Men of the middle Region there is an 


| 
. 
| 


£ and from thence were ſoon expelled, Nei- 


- Externals of in the eaſtern, Countries 
are not o eaſily determined; for there, China 


(26) . 
either to the Improvement of his 
r the Gratification of his Senſes. 

the principal Effects of the Cli, 
max in the R 
r to the Impreſſions which this gene- 
ral Cauſe makes on our Bodies, as lee 


Stranger 
Faculies 0 
. Theſe are 


Oe en ar vn. r 
A eil in 2 Glimates. _ 


NOnfecutively to, the Diviſion 8 wo 
have laid down, it may be affirmed, 


amazing 1 2 5725 a general Mix» 
ture; as it has founded on 
Nature, for 00G to —— the — — of 
Heat and Cold for the middle Region. Ac- 
cordingly, tis in theſe Countries that the 
Scytbians,, Gaths, Turks, Tartars, Arabs, Sa- 
racens and Carthaginians ſeated themſelves, 
The Vandols alone paſſed over into Africa, 


ther the Saracens nor Romans penetrated int 
Scandinauia nor Ethiopia; accordingly, in this 
laſt Country the Inhabitants are all like each 
other, their Teeth exceeding white, _ a 
Kind of Si in their Features. The 


2 and 


69 
and EXC the perpetual  Cirs 
culation;' the Eg of the fine Women 
and young Slaves the Tartart, Arabs 
and Pirates, the Mafriages of the Turis and 
Pran with the Cirraffian and Georgian 
Women, the Recruits: of the 's 
_' Officers for War and the produce 
continual Changes in the Princi . — 
natural Blood; 15 that the juſte 
tation which can be 4 af 
theſe People, muſt be drawn from the Com- 
monality, whoſe lou Circumſtances would 
not permit an e 1. foreign 
Women on 20 
Under the Tropics "ih are quite black, 
and a contrary Reaſon under the arctic 
Pole they are brown ; from the arctic Pole 
to the Goth Degree, they contract a Redneſs; 
from the 6oth to the 4 5th they are pale; 
from thence n e 
and after the yellow Bile mingles the 
black, they are of a greeniſh Caſt; till at 
laſt they become tawny, and under the Tro- 

* —— black. 

The Inhabitants of the moſt northern Re- 
gions are extremely pale and lean, red hair d, 
a clear Skin, of a middle Stature, broad ſhoul- 
der d, Eyes of a Sea- green, a weak Voice, 
but far from — A The Germans and 


Engli 
|" au — in their Eyes 
from the — People theſe being black- 


eyed, 


— 


qd; 'whereas the Eyes of the former are 
rither of a Sea- green, or a Sky- blue; thoſe 


(28) 


af the middle Region again are not unlike 


Goats. Eyes, of a dull brown Yellow. The 


Colour of the true German Eye is deeper than 
a. Sky- blue, without any green or whitiſh 
Tinge; it has alſo — of Mildneſs in 

it. The blue of Ae Eye has a Mix- | 


1 — 


The dea- green Golour i in the Eye len 


a hot Conſtitution; the brown yellow are the 


keeneſt of all; a Goat is never known'to be 
hicar-eyed. [ XI ng 
The northern People are wenig tall of 

Stature, with a "white | Complexian, lank 
ſandy Har, Sky-blue Eyes, 2 very! ſan= 
guine; the ſouthern on the contrary are of a 
middle Stature, a brown e _ 
and curling Hair, black Eyes, weak 
and-deficient. in Blood. The Blood of 
Scythrans is groſs; like” that of Bulls and wild 
Boars, whereas the ſouthern Blood is 25 72 
as that of Hares or Stags. | 

From 45 to 75 . there is an fm 


creaſe of the itiward Heat in Men, and Na- 


ture obſerves the fame Rule in the lower 


Hemiſphere, beyond the Tropic of Capri- 
. corn, the Stature of Men lengthening the 


further their Region is from the Equator, of 
which the Patagonians are an Inſtance; and 
Mas on ths ſame care" th res few 


. 
- 


(29) 5 
Herds of Cattle; ſcarcely any Goats and 
Sheep, and theſe yielded little or no Milk. 
Beyond 75 the Cold may be ſaid to ſcorch. 
the Bodies, not by the inward Heat, but by 
the very Activity of the Cold penetrating into 
the moſt interior Parts, and deſtroying the 
Humidity in Bodies as it does in Plants. 
The Principle of this Height of Stature is 
the Heat and Moiſture with which theſe 
People abound,” as do the enormous Sea- 
monſters; and to allay this Heat it is, that 
they are fonder of Liquors than of ſolid 
I To recapitulate theſe ſeveral Particulars, 
the ſouthern People are cold in the inward 
Parts; they are dry, hard, weak, with very 
little Hair on their Bodies, of a low Stature, 
curling Hair, a dark brown Skin, black 
Eyes, a clear mellow Voice; the northern 
are hot and moiſt, hairy, robuſt, fair, tall, 
their Fleſh ſoft, their Hair lank, their Eyes 
_ their Vaice” deep and inclined to a 
A two; fold Objection lies againſt this De- 
ſcription. Vou make the Inhabitatits of the 
North robuſt, and thoſe of the South weak-. 
ly; yet, according to Hiſtorians, Philoſo- 
e r and tis theſe who are 
dy, and the former are weak and tender. 
In order to reconcile them, be it obſerved, 
that the northern People eaſily bear Fatigue 
in cold Countries, the Nature whereof re- 


Vx (85 Ys 
| quires hard Labour for their Tilla and Lt 
| nt; b is light, 


_ _ fruitful and rich in natural Advantages and 


Ornaments. Narthern Men  comilig into n 
hot Country, melt and languiſh; and as lit- 
tle can the ſouthern Men the Severity 
of cold Countries; on this Account the S- 
ni Women call the Germans Fiſhes, The 
Saſtneſs of their Fleſh, and Thinneſs of their 
Skin, makes the Hemmings and Celti, when 
in Hay, complain bitterly of the Gnats and 
which n by 
Natives of the Country. 

The Abundance. of Moiſtute, or Söority, 
| 1 up another Difhculty, Which to Taci- 

tus ſeemed an Incompatibility in the T 

af the Germans. They love Sloth, ſays 
yet hate Inaction; War is their Delight, yet 
in Time of Peace they either ſleep or feaſt 
Away the Day; the Principle of this ſeeming 
Contradiction is in the Mixture of the in- 
ward Heat with Moiſture; Heat inciting 


them to Action and Motion, as in Children; 


but, as in theſe, through the Abundance of 

Moiſture, it is ſoon ſucceeded by Remiſſneſs 

and Languor; to this it is owing that the 

8 
ns, after 

e en W St 9 2 1 
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CHAP, VII. 


an the Temperature; common and pie | 
' mical Diftempers; Duration of” of From ; 
ay and Intemperance. 

A Greable edna, we have laid 


down the black Choler, as the Ground 
of the Temperament of the ſouthern and 


f O75 94 


eaſtern People. This Choler ſeparating-itfelf - 


from the Blood, as the Lees and Tartar from 
Wine, the Movements cauſed in the Mind 
by the Choler, have alſo their Tenacity. 
Accordingly, Frenzy is a very common 
Diſorder in thoſe Countries, and even in the 
ſouthern Parts of Spain: Madmen are fre- 
quent at Morocco, ' Fez, and in Andalufie : 
Lycanthrophy, or a ſtrong Imagination of 
being turned into a Wolf, prevails in the 
Eaſt; and even in Provence, at certain Sea- 
ſons, Men are ſubject to ſuch manifeſt Deli- 
riums, that during the Interval, they are 
kept within Doors; and, to enquire how it is 
with their Mind, is a Queſtion which gives 
no manner of Offence; and, among the 
Natives, the Term for this Diſte is, has 
he tacked about ? The ſouthern en — 
are eloquent, and preach in ſeveral Lan- 
ages; whereas that of the Northern is a 
ughing Frenzy. The ſouthern People are 
troubled with the falling Sickneſs, quattan 


632 
Agues and the King's Evil. The reigning 

| * — of the North, are Flegm, the Le- 
thargy, and all the Conſequences of a Ple- 
thora and Defſuxions. Fevers in Africa are 
rare and moderate, throu gh the Deficiency 
of inward Heat. Hippocrates himſelf affirms, 
that the quartan Ague, the Concomitant of 


— alter a ny Cure neyer 


The en People are ſubject to quartan 
Agues, ing, from a vitiated Blood, to 
Swellings, the Epilepſy, Convulſions, and Loſs 
of Sight, according to their remoteneſs from 
the middle Regions; of all which the Cauſes 
are the Groſſneſs of the Humours, and the 
Quantity of the Excrements. The middle 
Region is the —— Department of the 
- Plague, owing frequent Alterations 
of the Air —ͤ— and Autumn, which 
are, beſides, productive of the Eryſipelas, 
From whence, many as the Advan 
of the middle Region are, it is deducible 
that the Duration of Life there does not 
exceed that in the ſouthern Countries, 
where the Temperament of Men is adapted 

to the Heat. Hiſtorians as to the Du- 
ration of Life, and tis not from the Colour 
or Beauty of the Face that it is determinable. 
Tertullian mentions the Gauls to have been 
win; even to a e ; 10 e 


(33) 
added the Engl. fh and Germans; but Beauty 
proves nothing in this Caſe. 

For, though the Temperature of the 
middle Region be the moſt perfect, yet is 
not Longevity its mfallible Privilege; by the 
moſt perfect Temperature, I mean that which 
forms the beſt Minds, which are inconteſt- 
ably thoſe of the middle Regions; yet Plants 
kei Stones laft longer ies Animals, and 
many of theſe are much — lived than 
Men: - 
s rte of Heat ard Vloiſture is the 

| Sy of northern People; the 
Daſs Owe "ek Duration to the gy 
bf Exeremeits uced in their Bodies; 
the leſs any Plant ſhocts, the * 
flouriſhes; beſides the Elephant and Palm 
Tree, the Diamond and Gold, in -thort, 
the moſt permanent Subſtances, are of fou- 
thern Growth. From the Diſtempers, let 
us take à View of the different Advantages 
of the ſeyerel Temperatures for War and 
Generation. 80 

All theſe Notions lead, phyſical De- 
auction, to the Solution of 22 Queſtion, which 
hes betwixt the Hiſtorians and Phyſicians, * 
who on theſe Points are almoſt always 
parently at Variance. - Hippocrates, the cody | 
dne Who out- lived the antient Phyſic, and 
may paſs both for Antient and Modern, 
maintains that the Seythrans are not fit for 
WAR, and that, on the contrary, the 

D ſouthern 


natural Imitations of Beaſts, thoſe deteſtable 


(34) 
ſouthern, People are extremely addicted to 
them, as to all kinds of Voluptuouſneſs, from 
the Moiſture and Coldneſs c ch the Bellyz an 
W contradicted by many Hiſtorians. 
But theſe Differences may be reconciled, 
ede g that the ſouthern People, from 
the corroſive Acridity of the Bile, are leſs 
Hit for Generation, 125 want of Deg — — 
Heat and Moiſture in a pro but 
that, on the other es 22 ones 
Stimulations to Vented, whence pro- 
ceed thoſe monſtrous. Copulations, thoſe un- 


Refinements by which Nature is adulterated: 
they are more laſcivious, and the Cauſe of 
this lies in the Biles, in the Acrimony of the 
Yellow, and in che en ir of the 
Black. 4 22 28 

Ariſtotle has an Opi pinion, very —.— to 
that of Phyſicians. 15 his Politics he affirms, 
that warlike People, ſuch as the Scythians, 
are exceſſively laſciyious. This indeed may 
hold good of warlike People, during the 
Time of Tranſmigration, 5 jally, if their 
Settlement be the i i Peel, af long and 
bloody Wars; but, this is not ſo much to be 
referred to the Conſtitution, as to the Man- 
ners of a military Life, whoſe Ignorance, the 
Exceſſes of the Table, Idleneſs, the Plunder 
of Towns, where the Perſons of the Van- 
quiſhed, even by the Law of the Hebrews, 
mere, 5 hs bolder NEE: — to thoſe 


701 Vices, 
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3 
Vices, with which this Philoſopher brands 
the Spartans and Soythians. 
Nothing is more manifeſt, than the 
mans and Anglo-Saxons, when once they came 
to be ſettled, were leſs inordinate to the Love 
of Women, than the People of the Eaſt. It 
is beyond all Diſpute that the Inhabitants of 
the North and cold Countries, are of a leſs 
amorous Conſtitution than the Talians, Sa- 
miards. and the eaſtern — who incline 
ſouthwards; and theſe People being by Con- 
ſtitution more laſcivious, are leſs diſpoſed and 
leſs fit for War than the others. 
In theſe Diſtinctions Nature has ſenſibly 
pointed out the People, who are deſtined t © 


narchies have been founded by the People of 
the middle Region, who have extended 
their Conqueſts over the eaſtern Countries. 
Eloquence, War, Law, Navigation and 
Commerce, tem to be their peculiat Por- 
tion; but as theſe People are better adapted, 
for that Increaſe fo neceſſary for Conqueſs, 
2 the ſeveral Works and Employments 
of Society, they are not ſo Gon if 
feed by the enden K Volume 
neſs, which Cicero ſo juſtly calls the Moye- 
ment of the Mind the moſt pernicious to 
Philoſophy. "A. avon 

Without entering into al theſeReaſonings, 
Vi itruvius, like a true Roman, who ſeemed 
to ſuck i in the Notion of univerſal Empire 


D2 with 


Superiority and Empire. All the great Mo. 


— 


(36) 
with their Mothers Milk, obſerves, that the 
Gods had placed Rome in the middle of the 
World; and in the moſt temperate Climate, 


as an Indication that it was e ths ae. 
* 


Hr. vm. 


of other bodily Qualities culiar to Nations of 
=? 4 _—_—_— 49 with orces, eee 
ang Languages. 


H E prece neneml. Ideas of * 
* de penn ga lead to, and 


facilitate the Inveſtigation * the parka 
Qualities. 

Among the Eafterns, Convulſions are fre- 
quent, not. only in Sickneſs but in Health, 
and at the bare Recital of a Story, or the 
Delivery of a Piece of Eloquence, as at the 
Sight ＋ ſome Object, being lean and dry, 


their whole. nervous Syſtem ſo ſupple, and 


their Blood ſo ſpirituous and heated, Vehe- 
mence in ther Actions and Geſtures is 


natural to them: accordingly. they expreſs 


their Senſations by Cries, lifting up 5 
Arms, and a Motion of their whole 


and theſe ſtrong; Senſations are often excited 
by Objects, which do not in the leaſt ruffle 
our atic In Denmark 
and 


weden, ,preaching is a lifeleſs Uniſon 


without any a of the Voice; 
nv whereas 
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(37) | 
whereas an Halium Preacher ſeems to take 
Fire, throws himſelf from one fide of the 
Pulpit to the other, and raiſes and lowers his 
Voice to both Extremes; and thus his feigned 
tions are realiſed in the Auditor. | 

The northern Voice is harſh, grave or 
hoarſe; in the Spaniards, Erhiopians and Car- 
thaginians, it is ſhrill and clear; and this: 
is not the mere Effect of the Heat, which 
dilating the Organs of itſelf, would rather 
produce a hoarſe and ſtrong Voice, but of 
an accidental Inſinuation of Dryneſs with 

Cold. Now the Velocity of the Undulations 
from hard and dry Bodies, gives a ſhrill. 
Impulſetothe Air; whereas Moiſture relaxi 
the Bodies, the Vibrations being leſs in- 

2 their Sound is low, Moiſture in 

Lead and green Wood produces a dull 

Sound; Women being colder than Men, 

their Voice is alſo an Octave from ours. 

Under a middle Temperature the Voice is 

ſweet, mellow and ſonorous, as that of the 

French, Haliams, and Afaatics. 

Thus the Climate is ſeen to have a con- 
fiderable Influence on the Utterance. They 
who are very far North, draw their Words, 
as it were, * * their Breaſt, and unce. 
the Conſonants harſhly. Their continual 
Aſpirations proceed from the Impetuoſity of 
the animal Spirits, ſtruggling for a Vent 
againſt the Impreſſions of the external Cold. 
Fes and the Inhabitagts of the Baltic, 


D 3 cannot 


(6365 
cannot forbear giving a ſharp Pronuncia- 
tion to labial Words, as pipimus for bibimus, 

un for vinum. The eaſtern People, the 
Hebrews, the Syrians, the Chaldeans, the 
 Arabians, ſeem to check and break the Sound 
inthe Throat: The weſtern People, again, 
ſtifle) it betwixt the Teeth; and the Pro- 
nunciation of the Inhabitants of the more 
temperate Countries is chiefly performed with 
* Edge of the Lips. That of the Germans 
pectoral; the French. pectoral, guttural 
95 naſal; and is, of all European Pronun- 


_ _ ciations the ſweeteſt, not excepting the Ha- 


lian itſelf; which even at Rome, and in the 
Mouths of Ladies of the higheſt Rank, did 
not ſeem to me to come up to the Delicacy 
ſl Melody of the Gallic Pronunciation; 
There is fall! in it ſomething of a guttural 
Roughneſs, of which a French Ear 1 is, per- 
haps, naturally the beſt Judge in the 
World. It is true, that our Language is a 
| little deficient in Proſody, or at leaſt Endea- 
vours are not wanting to diſrobe it of what 
ſenſible Quantity it had, and from the 
Maxim, that the beſt Accent is to have no 
Accent; which, though of courtly Origin, 
is e injudicious. 
Iuo0o us the Engliſhman ſeems to hiſs; the 
Pronunciation of the Romans was harth, as 
Cicero himſelf allows; accordingly he his 
charmed with the Diale& of his Mother-in- 
. _—_ the. Jn: of the common 


Pro- 


7 


| 1 
Pronunciation receiving ſuch a Softneſs in 
her Mouth; and afterwards gives an unde- 
niable Reaſon for it, that, abſtractedly from 
the Difference of the Organs, Women ſel- 
dom or never travelling, are the leſs expaſed 
to bad Imitations, and conſequently keep 
more correctly to the Purity of the Pronun- 
ciation and Language. Thus the Genius, 
Force, Figure, Extent and Riches of a Lan- 
guage are every where in Men's Hands; but 
of the Pronunciation; the Accent, and that 
Uſe of Terms which is called the Propriety, 
tis the Ladies that are the Standard: This is 
the beſt Conſtruction we can put on Socrates's 
Words, when he calls the People an excel- 
lent Maſter of ”- h, never wreſting a 
Word from its ,\ antient,. and natural 
Import: — t the Sage herein had an 
Eye firſt to · the Citizens of an ingenuous 
Education, ſecondly to the Ladies and Citi- 
zens of the higheſt Rank, who muſt not 
take it in dudgeon to be on this Occaſion 
ranked with the People; as tis only in Con- 
tradiſtinction to Lawyers and Scholars; for 
a Community is very properly divided into 
Scholars, Connoifſeurs, and the People. 

To cloſe this Chapter of Pronunciation, 
the Frenchman having ſo very little of Accent 
and Proſody, may be accounted as the An- 
ron of the Chineſe, whoſe Accent is va- 
os, ſuch an infinite Number of Inflexi- 

at 2 leſs than the concurrent 

D 4 Teſt 
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; Teſtimony of the Miſſionaries could. gain 
Credit to it; the ſame Word uttered with 
different Accents, in a higher or a lower, on 
2 ſhaiper or a graver Tone dn che firſt or laſt 
Syllable, ſhall have twenty different Mean- 
ings. The Chineſe, confined: from the earlieſt 
Ages to their Empire without any intimate 
Commerce with Foreigners, have been able 
to do whatever they would; and de Scho- 
lars continuing Directors of the Forms 
Speech, and their Example, however fore 
or whimſical, give Laws de 
W 10419 411 


e Fi Ar *. 
une Refeftions on the Dreſs Py Nations, 


| THESE] RefleQions thall be but few and 
curſory, the different Habits of Na- 
tions — age no ſufficient Ground for charac- 
teriſtic Obſervations; yet nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that the Beard gives a different 
Caſt to the Face, and no leſs does the 
Robe to the Body. This is ſtill the Garb 
of the eaſtern People, . 
Perfians themſelves in 's 
Cap, and other Parts of their in 
Imitation of their illuſtrious Founder. The 
* French alter every Spring, and always with 
{ſome Improvement; cheir Faſhions. are a 
888 * * * . 

1 | four 


{4) 
four Parts of the World have fuch a high 
Value for them, that they are ſent for not 
2 dad ee, but from Cunſlantino- 
Tis not only their own 


HB 2 rick —— the French, but they 


n Dreſſes; how- 
oor ache whey they cul have the genteel 
hereas other Nations only expoſe 
— in aping them, having none of 
. which give an Agroe- 
ableneſs to every thing. 
The Beard is now leſt off by all Be- 
Paas; r 
ming it in the two laſt Centuries, a 
— at Ann y- 
y than the fmooth Chins. 
or, another Attribute of the human Fi- 
gure, is that Reſult of the Features and Li- 
neaments which conſtitutes the Phyſiognomy, 
and indicates the inward Temper. A com- 
plete Actor ſhould intimate in his Counte- 
nance" the Part he is going to act. "Theſe 
ſpeaking Phyſiognomies are chiefly to be met 
with in Taly, Spain, e | 
and at Con antinople, | 
That of the Exg -uhar to them- 
| Sees but near — — 
out the Whole — untry. The Chineſe have 
boen at ſome Pains to make themſelves more 
ridiculous than Nature defigned them by 
modelling, or rather diſtorting the Features 
1. Infants. „— as — | 
er; 


* 


(42). 
gther ;- the Germans and moſt of the nor- 
_ thern People have little or no Phyſiognomy, 
though — Poliſh Garb, with the Gravity of 
of their Furs and the Richne(s of their Arms, 
| ſeems to ſupply that Deficiency. 
Let certain Foreigners ſay what they will, 
Phyſiognomy there is in France, and of the 


ſerious Kind too; there can be nothing more 


in Character, more noble, than the Carriage of 
military Men in this Kingdom, War ſpreading 
its manly Varniſh over thoſe delicate F aces, 
_ given Force and Dignity to the Phyſiog- 
my, as:the Fi es in a Picture are height- 
— by the Shades, True it is, that in 
France theſe expreſſiye Phyſiognomies are not 
ſo frequent as in Taly, Spain, and the Eaſt, 
The Deſire of — and a ſocial Diſpo- 
ſition, correct the exterior, and keep as it 
were both Body and Soul from inclining en- 
tirely to one Side, and this is what produ ces 
Phyſiognomy; for generally ſpeaking tis the 
Strength of Paſſions, the Intenſeneſs of 
Thoughts, the Violence of Diſpoſitjons which 
impreſs the Phyſiognomy, as appears in the 
People of the South 8 the Spaniards, In 
Frauce our Paſſions being checked by De- 
cency, and our Manners fettered by Cuſtom 
and Ceremony; are moſtly kept in — Ba- 
lance. We, like the more . People, 
carry the Head upright, as if proud of che 
{par — — Eye, the ruddy Cheek, the chear- 
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and Spirits; whereas the Gait of ſouthern 
People is grave, with the Eyes downwards. 
The Elegance or Aukwardneſs of Attitude 
and Demeanor, ſegms to alter the Phyfiog- 
nomy as expreſſive. of the Character; Pain- 
ters being fonder of Originals in thoſe Coun- 
tries than in France, where they complain 
of a Scarcity of Heads in which there is any 
thing ſingular 1 a 
0 To this Enumeration of Phyſical Effe 
produced by Cauſes of the ſame Kind, 
muſt be connected the moral Effects, if the 
Expreſſion may be allowed; by moral Effects 
I here mean ſuch as are produced in the Soul, 
or which at leaſt have an intimate Connexion 
with it, though at the ſame Time not inde- 


; pendent of the Body, 


CHAP. X 
Of. Senſations in general, and their different 
Vain mitt Degree. N 11 
TE E ſouthern People being naturally in- 
ä clined to Penſiyeneſs, confine them - 
ſelves within a ſmall Number of Words, 
Objects and Ideas; from this State of the 
Mind the Body derives a mutable Habit, a 
phlegmatic, compoſed and ſevere Exterior; 
and hence it is that theſe ſerious or even au- 
ſtere Faces, theſe denotative Viſages, break 
out into Sallies, which have all the Stamp of 


(44) | 
the Spaniards and Ita. 


e 6 | 
| ſans. Theſe Flights may be compared to 


Meteors ſhooting along the Sky in a dark 
Night, or to the Lights in the upper Part of 
a Picture, which ſpread a Chearfulneſs and 
Spirit through the whole Repreſentation. 
Theſe People, enraptured with the Sight 
af the Heavens and the Sun, which their 
Horizon ſhews in greater Purity and Splen- 
dor, and ſeduced by the Allurements of K 4m 
Climate, a mites Diſpoſition ; 
gains _ them: And moreover, the Lot! 
tineſs of the Nation grafts itſelf the ex- 
ternal Allurements of Philoſop| y. Their 
antient Teachers and Legiſlators, the Philo- 
phers in Greece, the Mags in the ! Eaſt, Cons 
| Fucius i in China, the Prieſts in Egypt, the Ca- 
liphs i in Spain, the Sages in Venice, om. Popes 
in Italy, made of Morality and oy 1 a bh 
tional Virtue, which among Poſterity is no 
more than an hypocritical Parade; they are 
naturally more gay and ſportive than they 
permit themſelves to appear, demurely fit- 
ting on the Floor in Company, and often at 
their Diverfions with a Gravity becoming 3 
Council, and ridiculing the Levity of Euro- 
pean Uſapes. What a Contraſt is here to the 
French, with whom there can be no Chear- 
fulneſs without Noiſe and Motion! 
"Tis thus, and no further, theſe People af- 
fett Philoſophy : Let us now examine them 


in thake Arts which — on the Organs of 


the 
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the Senſes; as Muſic, Luxury, Dancing, &c. 
which are moſtly of eaſtern Origin. That 
God inſpired 5 Prophets 1 r=" beſt 
adapted to their Imagination and Tempera- 
ment, is a Fact which has ever been allowed 
by the moſt cautious Divines. The Prophets 
were dancing and propheſying when Sau 
came to them; Devotion and F were 
generally accompanied with vocal and in- 
Of this there are other Examples of 
equal Proof, though taken from a falſe Re- 
ligion; the Mabometen Monks and Hermits, 
in their Extaſies, whirl themſelves round. 
with inconcewable Rapidity: The Deruifhes. 
receive their Sultans under fuch heavenly 
Convulfions. Among other Airs which the 
Curious have cauſed to be engraved, is the 
Dance performed by theſe Monks when they 
went to meet Amurath; the Note and Move- 
ment of it are 6. 4. Thus among the Mu- 
 hametans, Mufic and Dancing are the pecu- 
liar Privilege of the Religious, and thaſe 
whoare held to be infpired ; whereas they 
are interdicted to other Men; an Injunction 
which is a moſt painful Reſtraint to the Le- 
vantines and all the Orientals. | 
Hut if dancing be of eaſtern Invention, its 
Perfection is owing to France, whoſe Pudi- 
city has corrected the Motus Þnicus, or the 
libidinous Geſtures of the Eaſt, ſubſtituting 
graceful Motions and folemn Figures in the 


room 
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room of the fantaſtic Skips and Capers of 
{aly. The Art of Pantomimy belon 
Greece, and its Corruption is 1 by 
Plato, though he ſaw it only in its Infancy. 
The Diverſions: even af the eaſtern Courts 
conſiſt of Tumblers and Poſture-maſters, 
which outdo any thing of the Kind among 
us; theſe Artiſts in India deſpiſe thoſe of 
Conſtantinople as much as the Turkiſh do the 
Talian; and theſe make themſelves Amends 
by deſpiſing ours and the Erg/:/b. 
Corruption has accompanied all the Arts 
both in the Eaſt and South. That ſame 
Egypt which had ſupplied the World with 
- likewiſe deluged Rome with Per- 
fumers, Tumblers, Quacks, Conjurers, 
Aſtrologers, Cooks, Pantomimes, and all 
the Inſtruments of Folly and Licentiouſneſs. 
After them, the Greeks furniſhed their Neigh- 
bours far and near with Perſonages of the 
ſame reſſ Profeſſions, Since the Greeks, 
been beholden to the Talians for 
them; and now the Engh/h charge us with 
ſome of theſe Articles. The Gaſcons, who 
are of a ſouthern Province, turn theſe Ta- 
lents to good Account all over France; for 
Intrigue, and the Art of pleaſing, ariſe from ; 
the Diſpoſition and Suppleneſs 2 the Bod 
they are not to — the Talent of 
Infinuation; the Addreſs of Intrigue in amo— 
rous Sallies, wanton Tales, and Ballads, of 


| which the Diction i is not more animated than 
eir 
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their Pronunciation is piquant and pro» 
ſodaical. 125 4 

Thus the Eaſt is by Nature the Seat of 
Delight, by the Serenity of the Sky, the 
Luxuriancy of the Soil, its rich Productions, 
and the Fineneſs of the Organs and Acti - 
vity of the Spirits. Atbenaus relates incre- 
dible Refinements in Voluptuouſneſs among 
the Orientals; and the like in Lacy are 
within our own Knowledge. Anthony, one 
of the | moſt conſummate Debauchees of 
Rome, then in a State of exceſſive De- 
bauchery, and who was peculiarly ſtiled 
Nobiliffimus Decoctor, was ſo rallied by Cles- 
patra, that he owned himſelf and the Ro- 
mans to be but dull Barbarians in the Science 
of Voluptuouſneſs. Tis the French who have 
taught all Germany, and even Holland itſelf; 
he 3 and Enjoyments of Life; 
or when, about fixty Years ago, 
Numbers fled into thoſe — 1 Ay * — 
amongſt the principal Men, even Princes of 
the Empire, they found a Plainneſs horder- 
ing upon Auſterity. 1 7 

Let us view theſe People in their ſocial 
Meetings and Parties of Pleaſure : The La- 
lian, at a Spectacle, keeps to that rigid Gra- 
vity, which is the Characteriſtic, though 
far from an amiable one, of that Nation; 
yet theſe ſame Perſons, even the Venetian 
Senators, at their Seats, are communicative; 
and are gay with thoſe whom they account 


a worthy 


1 3 
windy: of their Friendſhip. The French- 
man, at length, has the Satisfaction of ſee- 
ing his Taſte for Profuſeneſs, Luxury, 
} Feaſting, Dancing, and the Ladies, fol- 
lowed in all the Parts of Europe, which he 

3 as of his own polithing. 
The Halian had ever an Averſion to noiſy 
Aſſemblies: At their Spectacles and Enter- 
tainments there is a Silence, by which their 
Attention is kept on the Motions of the 
Soul; ſo that which the Frenchman ſeems to 
ſhun, the Zahan is ſeeking himſelf: This 
proceeds from the Superficialneſs of our 
Joy; we are agitated without Paſſions, and 
moſt of our Senſations are but Skin-deep- 
| The Gaiety of the French, like that of 

Women, is all outward ; and being ſeldom 
- rooted in the Heart, eallly breaks. out: It 
delights in Rattle, Tumult, and public Ap- 
pearance. The Halians main Attention is 
to keep his Heart compoſed ; yet ny _ 
| Politicians their Meetings, 
they give Vent to their Sentiments, e ar- 
raign the Adminiſtration; but tis in the 
Spectacles, wherein the Decorations of the 
fine Arts, and the Exquiſiteneſs of Muſic, 
that Nation pours forth all the Riches of 
its inimitable Imagination. No fmall Part 
of a Frenchman's Happineſs lies in the Opi- 


nion others have of it; and to remove any 


Doubt (Which would overload his whole 


7 — He dw talking of the Cauſe Pew 
Plea- 
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1 
Bloafures, their Fixedneſs and Raptures.. 
The Talian keeps his Pleafures to himſelf, 
and more Wiſely 4 all his Satisfaction in 
his own Opinion and Senſations. 
is the Frenchman's Element, and there tha 
Eyes and Heart fluctuate amidſt an endleſs 
Variation of Objects. The ſolitary Italian 
and 2 | give. themſelves up to one 


nag up in their own 
atl,, ever volatile and fickle, ſcklom 
has any thing heyond Taſtes, whilſt thoſe 
ſedate Folks have Sentiments and Senſa- 


tions. 

Further, auch is a Flame of a 
thouſand Colours, bach but tranſient. The 
Fire of the alan is vehement, but it never 


5 IE ne 
7 2 2 ginous, E 


but the 

ah diſorders the Þ Faculties 
Ws apours ; ſuch is the Temper 
of the Engliſh, melancholy and frantie in 
their Pleaſures. In the lobe Claſs I com- 
prehend the. Spaniardt and the Orientals in 
their reſpective Degrees: To that of the 
Engl/p their northern Nei 38 Ui 
and other Nations. of the like 
Fach ge like det lg 

rench Gaiety is 0 t ſpar 
Wines, full 0 Spirits, * hich 5 
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eva as; the Eulian Temper is à racy 
Tang Bede Wine, but which; ee rey 
Cordial: The Jey of the Engit/h" may be 
compared to WUETTY 2 and nes ron] * 


. Dr 
The Peof bels his third Degree, a8 
the Lat And thoſe WhO are in the 


very Extremities- of. Heat and Cold, being 

lifeleſs and torpid, cannot be included in 
theſe Claſſes; and are, beſides, but im rfectly 
known: So that'a more general Delineation 
of the Heart and Mind of thoſe” before- 

mentioned N ations, is all that remains! to ds 
| done. a Qaomnng: 7. 2001 N 
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1 Sketch o the Heart "and. Mind.” 


TH E Diſquiſtion of that Virtue called 
Humanity ty, is more critical than at 
firſt Sight it appears, on account of the 
bet Gelen with which” it is frequent 5 
ende 
The Orientals-are patigbldy Phillolophiers; 
an which Difpofition none is nearer a-kin 
to Humanity: Omnis Humanitas ab Orien- 
talibus, defluxit+ , Chardin' ſcarce ever ſau 
= public Puhiſhmedts i in Perfia; but one 
n executed in twelve Vears: Quarrels 
Bloodſhed, Houſebreaking, are very ſeldom 
Tine of there.” The very Arabs; though 
We GH 321.1112 omg 
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living in a State of War and Rapine, never 
kill, unleſs drove to an Extremity by Re- 
fiſtance. The Grand Seignor's Dominions, 
Perfia and India, ' abound with Hoſpitals all 
richly endowed.  Alms is a fundamental 
Article of the Mahometan Syſtem, and none 
more religiouſſy obſerved. The Tenderneſs 
af the Orientalt to the Living exceeds all 
our Benevolence; and we are as far below 
them in regard to the Dead. L 
Vet it is this Race, n ably the Car- 
thaginians, that gay firſt Example of 
thoſe refined: e ſuch as pluck- 
ing out the Eyes, ſawing off Limbs, flea- 
ing, burning with a flow Fire, and impal- 
11 ſo that their Cruelty muſt be accounted 

deliberate, and the Effect of Meditation and 
profound Sentiments overpowering Nature. 
They are not ſoon provoked, but their Re- 
ſentments are fierce and laſting, according to 
the Nature of black Choler. Polybinus de- 
ſeribes the People of the Eaſt and South as 
cruel; perſidious, violent and jealous, Cruel- 
22 proceeding from a Reflection which has, 
à Jon Time, had Scent” of its Object. 
The Cruelty of northern People, on the con- 
trary, is a ſudden Motion of Barbariſm unapt 
for Reflection; they cannot ſuppreſs the Vio- 
lence of Rage z and it is rather Ardour than 
the Rules of War, or any premeditated 
Cruelty which prompt them to purſue their 
— The natural Barbarity of their 
| Ez Minds 


Orientalt have founded vaſt gr which 
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Minds renders them both profuſe and ra- 

pacious ; whereas the ſouthern People are 
thrifty and avariciqus. | 

As to the Character of their Mind, like 

that of their Heart, it cannot be better 

ſhewn than by hiſtorical Evidence. The 


- they were not able to maintain b force! of 
Aras. Tho antient Egyptians, he Chineſe, 
Indians, the Afiatics deſpiſe War and the 
Soldiery, as do even the People under the 
Turkiſh Sway ; tis the Court only, and the 
xndants' on the Government, that are 


| — hah firetched- themſelves to- 
wards the South, and from Welt to Eaſt. 
The ans conquered the Chaldeans, the 
Meder the ans, the Greeks the Perfians, 
the'Romans the Grrets and Carthaginians, the 
Goths the Romans, the Tarks the Arabs, the 
Tartars the Turks, the Pits the Britons. 
Tuns not till after other Nations had been 
fubdued, that the Romans ventured to march 
into Gaul, and then under the redoubted 
Car, and taking =. rages. "ty of the Civil 
Wars which oſe Provinces. 
Julian, who rr governed the ſeveral Na- 
tions of the l found moſt Temper 
and Pliantneſs in the Syrtans, Prnſans, Pur- 
thians, and thoſe Provinces which lay to- 
wards the Eaſt and South: And, on the 
hand, Ce/ar relates, that the _— 
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(80 
diers were the Gaſcons, the People of 
Guyenne, and the Country bordering upon 
the Province of Narbonne. 

It is true, that the Scyrbians and northern 
Peop le have often been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
Congueſts ; ;\ but the Reaſon hereof is direct- 
ly oppoſite; theſe wanted Strength of Mind, 

ap” 4 other Strength of Body. And it is 
not often theſe go together; the Mind ſuf- 
fers by the Vigour of the Body. Ceſar, 
Alexander, the moſt famous Captains, the 
moſt able Miniſters, and great Men in ge- 
neral, have not been. remarkable for Large- 
neſs of Size, or Hardineſs of Conſtitution. 

Tis the Men of the middle Region only, 
whom Nature, together with a competent 
Share of Strength, has endued with Valour 
£ acquire, and Wiſdom to preſerve King- 
doms. Public Affairs, and not Mechanics, 


or the abſtruſe Sciences, ſeem to be what 


are born for ; ſa that if they do not ex- 
cel. in Muſic and Painting, tis from their 


Sagacity that the World holds Love, — 


Eloquence, Logic, the Drama, the Art of 

War, Navigation, Commerce, whoſe im- 

. Extent, Depth of Calculations, and 
ious Syſtems, were unknown to Anti- 


pe” and ſtill are to the Orientali. 


"Africa affords but few Crorfians, and O- 
rators are as ſcarce; the North is neither the 
Region of Civilians nor Poets; and Trade 


* makes no great 2 ** there. 
£3 21 
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further informs us, that the Celtæ preferred 
Logic and Eloquence, to Philoſophy and the 
Mathematics. Although by the Progreſs of 
Things, and the Facility of Methods, the 
abſtruſe Sciences are ſpread throu out all 
Europe, and the French and Engliſh [Fave ex- 
celled in them; yet, is it not the leſs true, 
that their Riſe is from the Eaſt; and that 
in Europe the Study of them is very ſubor- 
dinate to the Civil Law, Eloquence, Com- 
merce; the Art of War, &c.- whilſt in the 
Eaſt; they ſtill retain the Precedence, of 
which China is a ſignal Inſtance. 5 
Thus the ſouthern People addict cher 
ſelves to Contemplation, the ſpeculative and 
ſcholaſtic Philoſophy, M "thi Study of 
Religion, - Morality ty; Fg 6:7 Mathematics ; 
-which the Saracen Caliphs cultivated with ſo 
much Reputation, They withdraw from 
Buſineſs, and ſeek Solitude, the better to be 
abſorbed in that profound Meditation, which, 
by the Academics and Hebreus has been ter- 
med the precious Death. The eaſtern Sages 
appear above, and the Europeans ſhew them- 
ſelves equal to Buſineſs, Pares negotris : a Set 
of Men, in the Opinion of Tacitus, beyond 
all others the fitteſt for Government, to 
which nothing is more contraty than a too 
t Subtilty of Genius. From this, with- 
in a few Centuries, the Athenians and Flo- 
rentines altered and ſhifted their Government 
2 a. Hundred TUG, whilſt the plain 


: | good 
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good Senſe. of the Lombard fixed that of 
Venice on a permanent Foundation, the ſame 
now as many Ages ago. Is there, after this, 

room for Amazement at the infinite 
Number of Monks in the Eaſt, at the Au- 
kerity of their-Faſts, and the implicit Vene- 
ration in general for. Deſpotiſm. Jocrates 
mentioning Baſſris, ſays, his chuſing Egypt to 
be the Scene of his a bitrary Will, and to ex- 
erciſe his Tyranny upon, was judicious, and 
ſnewed a Knowledge of Nature; beſides, the 
further South, the more tenacious are the Peo- 
ple of their Religion. The Oriental Prieſts 
were once in greater Repute than any; theſe 
ambitious Eccleſiaſtics having engroſſed Phy- 
fic, Hiſtory, and all Literature to — 
they rather ruled than inſt ucted the People. 
The Calipb, as ſupreme Head of the Iſhmaelite 
Church, affeted a Majeſty that ſeemed to 
claim a Kind of  Adoration., . The People of 
our Continent have ſhewn little Settledneſ 
in Religion; they were ſuch ductile Cone 

2 the Promulgators of the Goſpel 

had in one ſingle Year a richer 
among us, than in a whole Century among 
the perverſe Orientals; but withal being 
fickle, and ready to fall in with the Hu 
of their Princes, they lent an Ear to — 
Controverſies and Innovations. | 

The nothern Nations, properly ſpeakin 6 
have not excelled in Polity, comparably to the 
mig Regions, or, at leaſt were ſlower in 
E 4 their 


bow — — — 
Germany, it is to this we owe the 
nvention of Artillery, and —— 
Metals; hence came — 
Train of Mechanic Arts; in . — 
which depend on Skill and the Strength: of 
the Hand; they level Mountains, ani turn 
the Courſes af Rivers. Wai Hr DAU 
- Nothing rernains but, by ray of 'Recupi- 
tulaszun, to to bring the Prmiies into one Point 
of View, and reconcile the Philoſophers and 
Hiſtorians, who often claſh in their Accounts 
and Judgments of theſe two. egg x of 


| nne 1 1011 O 
IE Judgment on the: Ground of” the 
thoſe Nations: — oy 


N Halen nd PhlGpher. 


N this Parallel, the Hihotians favour the 
nothern, and the Philoſophers declare for 
the ſouthern e The farmer, taken 
with the Virtues of Society, and 
e A en Juſtice, 
| on Freedom, uſeful Arts, and the Ex · 
Commerce, be but Rum the 


northern 


Enay. xn, 
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7 
northern Nations. The Philo dazled 
with the Richneſs of oriental Imagination, 
Politeneis, 3 Philoſophy, and the 
Invention of Arts, have. extolled the ſou- 
thern Nations: Manners determined one O. 
* and Genius the other. 

It muſt, beſides, be owned 2 Crimes 
Arike more than Virtue, and Action than 
Reſt. Among the fouthern People all is 
Exceſs, ſumma vitia, ſummæ virtutes. Re- 
ligion was their Invention, and by Magic 
they corrupted it; they are as warm as per- 
fidions in their Friendſhip; from them are 
derived the moſt cruel Puniſhments, and the 
moſt humane Sentiments. No fooner. had 
they planned civil Government, than they in- 
troduced Deſpotiſm; temperate, ſo as to ſeem 
of a different Nature from the People of the 
North, yet unnaturally voluptuous ; at once 
both Philoſophers and Enthuſiaſts. 

Their prominent Faults have cauſed all 
Hiſtorians to revile them; the Inactivity of 
their fine Qualities makin —— Impreſſion 


on thoſe who ſee only — a political 
Mam. | 


* ex Vices and Virtues are thus e- 
Growth of the moſt towering Ge- 
due and ſtrongeſt Imaginations. To give 
a conciſe Sketch of the Character of the 
ſouthern Countries, Nature works there in 
Extremes; Africa monſtrorum ferax. It is 


in the South and Eaſt that are produced * 
. 
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moſt extraordinary Effects; Monſters, and 
che moſt laborious Annals; ; Pars, and 
the moſt effeQual Antidotes; Gold and other 
precious Subſtances.  'They afford Perſon- 
ages equal to the moſt famous Republicans, 
_ mingled with the baſeſt Slaves: Heroic Actz 

of Religi gion, and the moſt ſtupid Superſti- 
tions; 7 54 is ſeen 4 Delight in Phi- 
lofophy, even to Solitude, and an Ambition 
ſticking at no Enormity; Charity carried to 
Magnificence, and Parſimony to Sordidneſs; 
Love to voluntary Death, and Jealouſy to 
raging Madneſs: The Sovereign, who in his 
Rewards is munificent as the Gods, in his 
Revenges is as cruel as the wild Beaſts ; the 
ſame Day has often ſeen a Man Vifir, and 
| Bropherchrlavy to his Prince, ſcourged like 
2 Slave, n pee like one of the Popu- 
lace. 
Thus bad we erated the principal 
Effects of phyſical Cauſes on the different 
Nations, as a/proper Introduction to the 


Body of the Work; proceeding in order to 


me ſecond Kind, or moral 3 


to certain 
tions of Am Nations are not to be com- 


O 1. 


HAP. I. 


7 1 BF Canes of the Genius of Nations. 
T is a very proper Definition of moral 


Cauſes, that they are ſuch as do. not in- 


improving Men's Genius. 
"Inſtitution to a People 3 is as Education to 


Individuals: By Inſtitution I mean the firſt 
Legiſlation, or drm which a Nation receives 
from its original Laws and Cuſtoms; this, 
however, is not to be fo ſtrictly underſtood, 
as to exclude all ſhorter or longer Duration 
of the Progreſs of theſe Laws. 


It ought. 1 iouſly to be owned, that as 
iloſophical Points, the Inftitu- 


pared to thoſe of the Antients, as almoſt all 
theſe had the Advantage of being founded 
by Philoſophers. Athens and Sparta were 
the two firſt formed States of Greece. Solon 


and Lycurgus, who had ſeen the Succeſs of 
the Plan conducted by Minos in Crete, an 
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erected 


creaſe Wit, but are only an Oecgſian of 
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erected thoſe two celebrated Republics. The 
ſagacious Syſtem of Er ſerved 85 2 Model 
abe 
It is true that the j = 9 —— Effect 
with much more Readineſs from the Cir- 
cumſtances of the eatly Ages, and were of 
conſiderable Advantage to them that lived 
about the Time of the Origin of Things. 
1 da ene had kept Mankind to a 
ſtrict Simplicity of Uſages and Manners of | 
living. Lin, the Refinements of Life 
— — by Arts and Sciences, the tumul- 
tuous Paſſions and Luxury of Cities, were 
either little known, or wanted Opportunities 
of declaring themſelyes: So that the Tem- 
per of theſe People is parthy to be attributed 
do the ee Epocha of their Exiſtence, 
The firſt — Keg was at Toll Freedom in 
his Arrangements. To work upon ingenu- 
ous Tempers, happily prepared. by rational 
Custom, Was a great Advantage, f ſe Ley 
giſlators living in the | 
adapted their ſo wiſe and mild Inſt: 
a rural Life, to Philoſophy, Religion, Poetry, 
and the neceſſary Arts, There is no remem- 
bring without Rapture, that their fuſt 
rinces and Heroes were not above an At- 
tentjon to Huſbandry, that they handled 
the Spade and directed the Plow. As to 
theſe Articles there's no Compariſon. 
The Orientals and Hebrews were the Pa- 
rents of Knowledge, and the Greeks no = 
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than their Scholars: How groſs their Notions 
of Prudence and Virtue, till sand the 
travelled Philoſophers taught them better 
Grotius, in his Treatiſe de jure belli et pacis, 
very ſeldom quotes Homer ; and When he 
does, tis the Odiſey, the Work of that Poet's 
declining Years, who very probably had 
ſwam with the vulgar Stream in his high 
Eſtimation of bodily Strength and Courage, 
or, what is much the ſame, had never deter- 
minately compared theſe Articles; yet, this 
Poet lived in the maturer Ages of the World; 
for amidſt all the Variances about the Date 


of his Birth, it falls in pretty near tue Time 
of and the firſt Philo 
was it from the Philoſophers by Pro- 


feflion; that the Greets derived their Virtues 
and Politeneſs, and accordingly retained a 
Senſe of the Benefit: Philoſ 
was in ſame Senſe a Native of Greece, 
tranſplanted thither from the Eaft as an ho- 
nourable Attribute, In France, any 
Difference of Garb, or Manner of living, d 
us but, in Greece, the moſt 
momentous and moſt honourable Offices 'of 
the State were conferred on Philoſophers : 
That People did not take u —— 
2 the Singularities of 
= ſeemed ori ginally to have a — 
a Virtue which was then peculiar- to 
L 15 a Circumſtance wanting among the 
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2 among the pritnitive Cha- 


8 he - Woe Eye: bad ber been 
accuſtomedꝭ to the Exterior of Philoſophers, 
by their own Beards and long Robes; and 
without doubt, tis to our diſuſe of theſe ve- 
nerable Habits, and the ſubſtituting airy 
Dreſſes in their Stead, that was owing the 
3 — 5 of en re (none 
ation | 
The Antiants week: braugbt up * Arts, 
Spectacles, and literary Aſſemblies; Reſt was 
what they generally ſought, and we are all 
for Motion. Our Inſtitutions: were fbrined 
in the Midſt of Wars The) Manners'after- 
wards ſoftening, we fell under the Maſters 
af the Barbarian Schools. There was not 
ſo much as one rægular Language in all B 
rape; the Latin was in à Manner forgot, and 
ſuch were the Defects and R "of; the, 
other, r ame for 
them than Langua Seil 2191 due 
Thus tlie — of our Inſuden 
are War, Nobility and Honour; three Points 
exactly correſpondent; and the Supports of 
Monarchy: To theſe. we add, a free Com- 
merce with Women, who, among all the 
Antients, the ene excepted, were Res 
cluſes. | | 
ma thou gh it was with fame ate gg. 
e Conſtants: tan Greeks, ſeeing 
""_ e of the Cruzades, could = 
at 
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that Lioneſſes and Bears had ſuckled them; 
yet in the Tenour of our firſt Laws they 
might have diſcerned the Seed of thoſe Qua- 


Iities which have ſo gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed 
Europe from the other Parts o the World. 
Polity has left us nothing to complain of. 
is on very weak Reaſons that the moſt 
antient Nations admitted of Slavery; Po- 
verty, a caſual Sale, and an Exchange of 
Goods for Slaves, theſe were its Beginnings: 
The policed Grecians abated nothing of the 
Rigidity of natural Right. Our Fathers, 
though Force was their only Law, yet they 
mitigated the Exertion of it, and by exchang- 
ing Servitude, properly ſo termed, which 
they never did revive againſt leſs odious Pri- 
vileges, they made the firſt Step towards the 
Dignity of Man. Nothing deſerves more 
Notice than the Spirit and Firmneſs of our 
firſt Inſtitutions. Our Founders, though 
Barbarians, 2 *. Thoſe 4 Anti- 
9 ity were ei Phi oſophers, g un- 
fut io che People whom they held 7 or 
tempt, or Politicians of depraved Knowledge. 
This View of general Inſtitutions prepares 
for more particular Diſquiſitions. Such were 
the Advantages, and ſuch the capital Imper- 
fection of antient Inſtitutions; in Man- 
ners they ſurpaſſed us, in Policy we outdo 
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c Har. it, 


| Of the Inflitutions of particular Nuala nd 
Sf of the Greeks. / | 


JN the fundamental Plan i, Sante, the 
_ > Legiſlator always recommends and en- 
forces 4 Liking to ſome favourite Virtue, 

that it may be ſo deeply impreſſed on the 

infant People, as to become the public Paſ- 
ſian, the Criterion of the Nation, and an 

Incentive to glorious Actions; and herein a 

Legiſlator carefully ſtudies the Bent 
of his People, that. he may accommodate 
his Plans to their Diſpoſitions; this we ſhall 

prove and illuſtrate by Inſtances. 
Commerce, which took os Buch 
the antient Nations, is to this Day the reign- 
ing Character, the favourite Occupation. of 
the Ortentals, honoured no leſs by the So- 


vereign than the People. Among moſt of 
the —— Nations, its Progreſs has been 

' Profeſſion,” though fo neceſſary, is. but a 
Degret above the Handicrafts. Their par- 
ticular Situation, and the Republican Form 
of their Government, of all the beſt 
to Commerce, have induced England and 
Halland to confer very valuable Privileges 
and Honours on Traders. The Princes of 
China, and the Legiſlators among the He- 

' brews, turned the Genius of their Nation 
to- 
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towards the Fineſſes of Polity, of which 

Veſtiges are ſtill manifeſt in their Govern- 
ments, 't::..; "mm 
Veneration and Belief of Traditions were 
brought from Egypt by the Hebrew Doctors, 
and by them ditleminated through the Eaſt, 
# who carry them to the higheſt pitch; and it 
is in the Hiſtory of theſe Nations, where is 
molt eſpecially feen what laſting Impreſſions 
of Authority are made on the Mind by 
original Inſtitutions ; but as a Multitude of 
Examples would be prolix, we ſhall ſelect a 

few from the Greeks, as moſt intereſting to 
the Reader. | 
| Lacedemon owed its Virtue toLycurgus, who 
had laid down ſuch an Education of Youth, 
as is ſtill accounted one of the Prodigies of 
Antiquity. Let no Offence be taken, that 
in this Age we preſume to ſet in public View 
a Repreſentation of the Spartan and Athe- 
nan Inſtitutions, the Colours of which have 
ſurvived, in their full Luſtre, all the Injuries 
of Time, 
The or Nurſes uſed no ſwaddling 
Cloaths for Infants. The Mothers them- 
ſelves went on the Field of Battle, and re- 
york over ſuch of their Sons who had gal- 
ntly died for their Country, and killed 
thoſe who had miſbehaved. The Sacrifice 
for the moſt complete Victory was no more 
thana Cock; and the Honour of an Epitaph 
was limited to Men killed in War, or to 
A Women 


„ 
Women dying in child-birth. The young 
Women went bare-faced, contrary to the 
Grecian Cuſtom, and wreſtled with Youths 
at the public Sports, in ſuch a Way as is not 
decent to mention. The Wiſdom of thoſe 
Ages had not then found any better Remedy 
againſt the Impulſes of Nature, than to ac- 
cuſtom the Senſes to the Objects of the Sti- 
Alfter marriage it was quite the reverſe; 
the Huſband was not to ſee his Wife but 
privately, and after eluding the Snares laid for 

im; the philoſophic Legiſlator conceiting, 
that the Stratagems of War could not be better 
learned than in the artful School of Love. 
The Trial of bold Spirits was indeed ſome- 
thing ſevere, whipping them with Rods at 
the Altar of Diana; yet he allowed of Theft, 
if dexterouſly performed: But to breed up 
Heroes and Robbers in the ſame City, was 
too great an Undertaking. e e 
Thus Lacedemon gave a Republican Im- 
preſſion to its Citizens, which in Time came 
to run in the Blood; however, its martial Ge- 
nius did not diſdain the Cunning of the 
Greels, as appears among other Things, from 
the Law, which conferred extraordinary Ho- 
nours on him who beat the Enemy by Sur- 
prize, or by Favour of the Night; whereas, 
the Romans allowed the Triumph only to a 
pitched Battle: But the Romans of the firſt | 


Ages make a different Appearance. 
e 2 Fur- 


* 
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- Further, Virtue was held of no account 
at Sparta, than as it was connected with Po- 
lity, and uſeful to the Republic: As to its 
eflential Beauty, they had not ſo much as 
any Idea of it, and as little were they ac- 
quainted with Literature; its Foundations 
were War and the Love of Liberty, and to 
. theſe they kept; theſe were its Talents, theſe 
its Virtues. Equity and Hoſpitality were of 
no Weight with them; they made no Scruple 
of breaking the moſt binding Tyes for their 
Country; this was their Deity, to whom they 
were ready to ſacrifice every Thing. 
Tycurgus had ſuppreſſed the uſe of Gold 
and Silver: he compoſed but one Code for the 
Laws and Practices of Society, which was 
all that a ſmall Republic wanted. Thus, in 
the Spartan Education, I find a Mixture of 
the grand and terrible, to which I know not 
what Name to give, nor under what Predi- 
cament to claſs, They murthered ſuch Chil- 
dren as were fickly, or of an unpromiſing 
Body; of the Decorums of Pudicity there 
was not any Shadow amongſt them. Lace- 
demon 2 ſome Virtues, in order to 
promote a more exact Obſervation of thoſe 
which it had choſen to be the Support of the 

State. Lycurgus had inſinuated into the Fun- 
damentals of Sparta an Atheiſm, which the 
People gave, into without perceiving it, 
Moſt of the ancient Legiſlators : meeting 
with no Account of the Deity, but in the 
284 F 2 „ "BR 
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Fables of Paganiſm; their Contempt of theſe 
Fictions ſoon terminated in other Atheiſm. 


Tycurgus, among others, whoſe Sentiments 


on Religion are very x ys thought to 
fupply it by offering tô his Countrymen a 
particular Virtue, to which they might be 
ſo abſolutely devoted, as to be — at all 
Times to ſacrifice themſelves, and every thing 
elſe to it, as to the Patron Deity of the Nation. 
| - Further, Lacedemon was in that natural 
State of War, ſo expreſsly condemned by all 
the Maxims of the Law of Nations: To 
ſuch a Degree was this martial Genius fo- 
mented, that moral Diſcipline was much more 
felax-in the Camp than in the City. It is 
well known what Reproaches were caſt on 
the Spartans for Idleneſs, as if they could 
find no Employment out of War: They 
were allowed to wear Ornaments, and to 
curl their Hair; whereas, the exceſſive Se- 
verity in the City, occaſioned ſecret Prac- 
tices of the moſt deteſtable Kind, to avoid 
public Chaſtiſement. A Spartan being aſked, 
whether his Countrywomen were chaſte, as 


| it was hardly to be expected from their 


ſhameleſs Attire, returned this ſhort blunt 
Anſwer, according to the way of his Coun- 
try, that the public Virtue covered them ; how- 
ever, the Teftimonies of Antiquity are not 
unanimous on this Head; and, if what Ari 
Aorle fays in his Politics may be credited, the 
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Feats when the Thebans invaded their Coun- 
Thus Lacedemen had but one Face, and 
that would only bear a fide Look: It ex- 
celled in the auſtere Part, as Temperance, 
Seriouſnels, Nervolity in Speech, Forbear- 
ance from vain Pleaſures, Contempt of 
Wealth and Patriotiſm ; intent upon a few 
Virtues, they practiſed them with the greater 
Force and. Uniformity ; Had Lycurgus had 
London to model, he would have formed o- 
ther Inſtitutions than thoſe for Sparta.” How- . 
ever pernicious this Legiſlator held travelling 
to be, to the Engliſb he would have recom- 
mended it as uſeful and neceſſary; but to 
forbid his Countrymen Travelling, Conqueſt 
or Commerce, was Wiſdom; his little Re- 

public being founded by Art, would infal- 

ibly have loſt its Manners by the Contagion 
of - Intercourſe : To. ſuch an Imitation of 
Sparta interdicting foreign Ulages, it is that 
Jenice owes its Permanency. 
But, on the other Hand, an Overſight i in 
Lycurgus was, that he had omitted engaging 
his Citizens to their Country by the Matives 
of Pleaſure : With all his Exadneſs of Po- 
licy, the public Feaſts which he inſtituted 
were never a ſufficient Compenſation for the 
Denial of particular Friendſhips and ſocial 
Meetings. Community Feaſts muſt have 
been but * D. to Grecian Vi- 


neity Func Two? 
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The Government of a large Kingdom, I 
. admits of no Compariſon with that 
of a petty Commonwealth; only I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that the Pleaſures of Society knit a 
Frenchman to his Country: a Frenchman, out 
of France, looks upon himſelf as under a 
kind of Exile; with him 'tis the Sum of 
his Felicity ; the Kingdom of France is the 
Empire'of Delight. The external Order at 

=_ was indeed admirable, but onee broke 
through, there was no ſetting Things to 
right: excepting ſome warm Republicans, and 
old Fellows fond of the Cuſtoms and Reſi- 
dence of their youth, I much | queſtion 
whether they loyed their Country ſo much 
as the Athenians did theirs. 
The Spirit of Athens was much more 
crmmuretienfive, and had more Vivacity than 
Latedemon ; ſo that it ſeemed capable of a 
larger Dominion. Its Inſtitutions might have 
faked. nſiderable State; whereas thoſe of 
Sparta were obviouſly confined to a ſmall 
Republic. Lacedemon was grand, Athens ra- 
tional; the excellent Philoſophers of the 
latter had opened its Eyes to the Beauty and 
Tranſcendency of Virtue; it was acquainted 
with, and cultivated the Law of, Nations, 
and that Juſtice, which includes all People: 
The Lacedemonian Virtue was forced; the 
Unconcernedneſs, the Joy of Mothers, at 
the honourable Deaths of their Sons, was 
contrary to Nature. Athens felt, and was not 
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aſhamed of a Tear. Lacedemon was not with- 
out Virtues ; but Athens poſſeſſed a mild, 
amiable, generous Wiſdom, founded on the 
Fitneſſes of of Thing, and a Chain of regular 
Principles. 
4 ſeemed to at only by Fits: Its 
auſtere Genius had framed to itſelf a parti- 
cular Idiom fit for ſuch a People; Athens a- 
dapted the Stile to the Subject; for the ſo 
much boaſted Atticiſm was not a national or 
provincial Dialect, but the Elegance and 
Sweetneſs of the Greet Tongue in its Per- 
fection. The Lacedemonian Stile was entirely 
home: ſpun; ; that of the Athenians diverſified, 
always pure. Rome, whoſe Virtues thou gh 
of a different Kind, had nothing conſtrainedor 
extravagant in them, took its Expreſſion from 
Nature. In the Writers of the fine Age, 
chere are no national Peculiarities, all is noble 
* exact Propriety, and enchanting 
Merit 
All the Lacedemonzan Superſtitions I omit, 
as they only prove that in Morality and Arts 
their Genius was exceedingly limited. Ly 
curgus's Plan to me ſeems not unlike that of 
the Barbarians, neglecting other Objects for 
the Sake of enjoining one with more Intenſe- 
neſs: Without any further Compariſon, Ly- 
curgus and the Barbarian. Chiefs confined 
their Views to War, which naturally abounds 
in thoſe Events and neee that ex- 
cite 3 n U ug 
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A ſtricter Examination,. therefore, 4s to be 
beſtowed on nothing more than thoſe extra- 
ordinary Inſtitutions, which pleaſe even by 
their 1 as. Lycurgus' in every 
Branch of his Syſtem, ſo have the Lacede. 
monians like the Scyrbians, and all Nations 


who are un iſed in Meditation, and little 

verſed in Sciences, had in their Anſwers an 
Energy and Reſoluteneſs, which _ an 
infinite Charm in them. 

The next Cha er ſhall ſhew the ike 

Education, which is — rn by the 
In | * Ann | 


HA. UI. 
| Of the Ran- the Greeks, | 


; N OTHING is certainly further from my 
Intention, than to repreſent. the Spar- 
fans as Barbarians, I ſubſcribe to the uni- 
verſal Reſpect paid by Antiquity to the par- 
tticular fine Strokes which ſhine in that Re- 
| 8 Its Legiſlation had ſo many Excel- 
neies in it, was ſo firmly compact, that for 

fix hundred Years its Spirit was kept up in 
all its Vigour, and not the leaſt Breach made 
in the Conſtitution: - Public Schools of He- 


- mingled with Boys both in their Labours and 
Bports; Lycurgus conceived there might be 

ſome 9 in pt ä the 1 
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by different Exerciſes; the Women, by their 

Beauty and Endearments, ſoftening the Ri- 

gour of the Lacedemonian Virtues. 

All that T except againſt in the Syſtem of 
Lycurgus is, that its Methods are too far 
fetched, and ſavour of Turtiſb Polity: What 
a ſtrange Way, for Inſtance;- was that of in- 
ſtilling into young Men an Abhorrence of 
Vice by Repreſentations? The Helotes, or 
Slaves, were treated with the moſt ſhocking 
 Barbarity ; after being brought in drunk at 
Feaſts, they were cruelly ſcourged, to create 
in Freemen a Contempt of a Vice in itſelf fo 
brutiſh, and to which ſuch an ignominious 
Puniſhment was annexed. Theſe poor Crea- 
tures were not ſo much as allowed to be pre- 
ſent at finging the Odes of the Lacede- 
mnaman Poets, leſt the Entertainments of 
Freemen might inſpirit Slaves to a hanker- 
ing after Liberty. The AthenzanServitude, on 
the contrary, was light and eaſy; and ac- 
cordingly, in Attica four hundred thouſand 
blaves were quietly governed by not above 
two or three and twenty thouſand Freemen. 

The School of Athens had more Purity and 
Ingenuouſneſs than that of Sparta: it is true, 
the Atherians kept their Wives retired in the 
ijnmaſt Part of their Houſes ; fo far from be- 
ing Antagoniſts to the Men in Exerciſes, 
they were prohibited from being preſent at 
the ſolemn Games of Greece: But if the Ce- 
remonial of the City had excluded Women 
LN + 
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from the Tournaments and other. Exerciſes, 
the School-maſters had adorned Virtue with 
all the Decorations of the Sciences, to kindle 
inYouth the more vehement Inclinations and 
Perſuits : Philoſophy was taught amidſt the 


Pillars of the Portico, and in the Gardens 


of the Lyceum. It was repreſented in 
the Action of the Theatre; the Muſic of 
the Chorus inſpired it, and it was expreſſed 
even in the Movements of the Dance. Can 
there be ſuch a Creature on Earth, as not 
to burn with Love of Virtue and his Coun- 
try, were he preſent at the general Aſſembly 
of Greece, and ſaw the Conquerors in the 
Games, and other eminent Citizens receiving 
Crowns amidſt the applauding Acclamations 
of the Sages and Heroes? 'The almoſt ſole 
Employment of Poetry, Painting and Sculp- 
ture, was either in Honour of the Gods, or 
great and good Men; they may even be 
{aid herein to have run into a Kind of Ido- 
latry, diſgracing the Honour of the Statue 
by rendering it too common. 

Perſons of Rank and Character, at the 
fame Time, animated the you — in 
ſignifying to them what 1 * Repub- 
lie had from their early Diſplays of Cou- 
rage, Virtue and Capacity ; a Friendſhip, on 
which many- injurious Miſtakes have been 
grounded ; although Socrates, who was very 
_ aſſiduousin ſelecting and forming Youths for 
8 _— eſcaped all "— of this "hom 
on 


. 
from his Accuſers. Philip ſeeing three hun- 
dred of theſe Amoroſos lying dead at the Battle 


of Cheronea, on the very Spot where they had 


dearly fold their Lives, execrated all who 
could ' ſuſpe& ſuch Men of having either 
committed or ſuffered ſuch Abominations. 
In fine; Tyrants gave a ſolemn Juſtification 
of Philoſophy, in their Endeavours to ſup- 
preſs this Love, as the ſtrongeſt Barrier a- 

inſt their Ufurpations. aha 

The Lover taught the Youth Muſic and 
the fine Arts, and inſtructed him in the 
Principles of moral Beauty; and what is 
ſtill more, Proſtitutes were tolerated in A. 
thens. As the Buſineſs of theſe Women was 
to pleaſe, in Conformity to the Attic Genius, 


they cultivated their natural Talents, and 


were often of a diſtinguiſhed Skill or Taſte 
in the fine Arts. Pericless Aſpaſia, and Epi- 


curuss Leontium, are particularly known a- 


mong a thouſand others : the Love of Li- 
berty and Science thus changing thoſe peſti- 
lent Houſes into Seminaries of Patriotiſm and 
Literature: A nicer Art is required in the 
Laws. of a ſmall. Republic, which always 
renders them more ſingular and ſtriking. 

If we heſitate in giving credit to the 
Accounts of theſe Uſages, on account of 
their Oppoſition to ours, what ſhall we think 
of the Grectan Dancing, which in thoſe 
Times was one .of, the ſerious Occupations- 
of reſpectable Citizens? Socrates himſelf had 
8 | 3 py 
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* for there were 
moral and military Dances. The — 4 
Nation of more Gravity than the Greeks, 
made no ſuch Uſe of dancing, and trained 
up their Youth to Morality, without any 
ſuch ſeductive Expedients, which to the too 
impreſſible Greeks could not do without. 
Polity,/ as yet, was not brought to a Con- 
ſiſtency, and they were oy petty Grecia 
6 
For, to ſpeak my Though ts, this UG of 
Dancing, to me ſeems. to ſavour a little of 
the Weakneſs and Novelty of Morality, and 
of the World's Nonage. The Methods: of 
Antiquity have been exploded by Alterations 
of Circumſtances: Thoſe Practices are now 
laid afide, the Experience of ſo many Ages 
having at length fixed our Views. The Force 
. of Cuſtom, and the Evidence to which mo- 
dern Morality has been carried, juſtify our 
Conformity: On the contrary, Socrates and 
Plato talk they had brought the firſt 
Principles of that Science from Heaven; 
they ſeem as it were the firſt who gave it 
Birth : Their Colloquies on Probity, Deco- 
rum, and Utility, are full of ſuch prolix 
Queſtions and Ambages of Words, more fit 
for Boys than Reaſoners. The Greeks, as to 
the World Age, are Novices, ſparkling in- 
deed with the vivid Fire of N * we, 
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Accordingly, the antient Education buſied 
itſelf more — the Body than the Mind: 
All thoſe ſolemn Games, the ſeveral athletic 
Combats, the Races, the Honours beſtowed 
on the Victors, manifeſt the Preference which 
the Antients gave to a Perfection in bodily 
Exerciſes, doubtleſs to the very great Preju- 
dice of the more ennobling Sciences: Their 
Time conſidered, they were in the right; for 
in their Wars twas Strength which carried 
the Day; but with us, by the whole Syſtem 
of War being changed, and the Abundance 
of military Inventions, Knowledge is the 
greateſt Means of Succeſs; Skill has over- 
come bodily Strength. | 

Thus, in a manner, there was ſcarce any 
Poſſibility that they could have the fame 
Leiſure or Relifh for the ſpeculative Sciences 
as the Moderns: This is a Reflection, which 
I wonder above all Things, that it has not 
occurred in the famous Contentions about 
the Antients and Moderns. The Pomp of 
the folema Games, the long cation re- 
ie to Perfection in the Exerciſes, the 

6” Affairs to which every Citizen Was 
called, engroſſed all their Time from Study. 
The Improvements. of the Body are always 
acquired more or leſs at the Expence of the 
Mind: The Philoſophers were the only 
Thinkers among them ; ſo that the Inferio- 
rity of the Antients, and their Unſkilfulnefs 
in Analyſis, are not much to be wondered at, 

A | and 
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Se "ey as little to be cenſured: they generally 
knew leſs than we, and were not ſo well qua- 


Lied for Speculation; but what they learned 

was by ſuch long and agreeable Practice, 
that it remained fixed in the Mind; and tis 
of them, above all others, that it might be 
ſaid, r ee they knew 
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V. 
The Succeſſion of Natioris leads us to the 
| | Romans and here the Reader will certainly 
meet with Entertainment, in the Contraſt 
| betwixt the Roman Simplicity; and Grecian 


Contrivance; a great I HA x rs a 
. very e Machine. 


0 H A b. IV. 
. the Roman nine, 


E che firſt Romans applied themſelves to 
I Agriculture, it was not purely from any 
8 ke Sentiments, it was rather from their 

Penury, that they could not ſubſiſt but by 
Labour: All the Soldiers were Plowmen; 
and the illuſtrious Families ever after diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves by Surnames, taken 
from that Kind of Pulſe, by the Cultivation 
of which their Founders had begun their 
Fortunes, and of which they were particu- 
larly fond; as the Lentuli, the Fabii, and the 
Piſones ; alluding to Lentiles, Beans and Peaſe. 
Thus it was, that this manner of living — 
the 
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the firſt Romans ſtamped upon Agriculture 
the Mark of an original Virtue, kept up its 
Credit amidft the warlike Occupations, from 
which, during the Continuance of the Re- 
public they had no reſpite, and afterwards a- 
midſt the Exceſſes, to which Luxury was 
carried under the Emperors. 
Without this Circumſtance, it may well 
be thought, in what repute the quiet Virtues 
of a rural Oeconomy would have been a- 
mongſt a martial People, or how they, accuſ- 
tomed to Violence and Ravages, they whoſe 
Valour had over-run the World, could bring 
themſelves to ſo laborious and apparently ab- 
jet an Employment as Agriculture. It is true, 
the northern Barbarians lived whole Ages in 
Poyerty; but the Sterility of the Climate be- 
ing an utter Diſcouragement to Labour, put 
them upon mending their Condition, by 
ſeating themſelves in the Roman Provinces, 
which they plundered. This gave Riſe to the 
fantaſtic Fondneſs for Gold and Silver Orna- 
ments, unknown among the Antients, but 
which has travelled down to us, and in- 
creaſed in its Journey ; the Source of it, 
doubtleſs was in the Soldiers Pride, which 
imagined ſome Honour in wearing Spoils 
taken in the Heat and Fury of War: "Theſe 
ferocious People were unacquainted with the 
Tranquility of rural Induſtry, though their 
Sports were much more laborious x ah any 


Huſbandry. 


Rome 


. 
/ *... gion and War; to | 

; n af ür 
Government annexed Elpquence, which 
with the Games and Religion were the three 
Hinges on which this People turned. The 
Vouth cultivated Eloquence with an incredi- 
ble Paſſion; but Philoſophy excited no ſuch 
Ardours. Under the Republic it was totally in 
the Hands of the Greels, and theſe were ſe- 
veral Times expelled Rome as ſo many quib- 
bling Sophiſters. The ſole Employment of 
Cate the Elder's Life at Rome, was to arraign 
the Magiſtrates before the People, and to 
declaim againſt the Greeks, w o he ſaid 
Ne with their Lips 1 with 
Hearts. The Roman Genius, though 
grave and plodding, did not ſoon cloſe with 
Philoſophy; no more than that of France, 
accounting that it indiſ the Mind. for 
Buſineſs, and diverted from the more neceſ- 
ſary Functions of Politics. Even under thoſe 
Emperors who were moſt indulgent to it, and 
permitted Profeſſors of it, they were Greeks, 
though indeed many of their Diſciples were 


. of , or of diſtinguithed Me. | 
Aſter t Romans gave. into Philo- 
ops, their philoſophical Compoſitions were 


very few; and the Greeks, though Precep- 
 torsto the Raman Youth, too often i tothe 
- themſelves as flattering ha 
great. * * othing was wal * 
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gciences in this Republic, but to have been 
favoured by its Inſtitution. 2 

As to the Spirit of Religion it always 
kept Footing in Rame; Egypt excepted, ne- 
ver was Superſtition carried further; for the 
Profligacy of Morals, which, grew to an 
enormous Height in the imperial Go- 
vernment, only varied the Superſtition, . and 
rendered it more dangerous by the Admiſſion 
of green Deites./- 7) 37s 34 hn 1nh gh, 

Their Inſtitutions were in general ſerious, 
as was their Education: Numa, their ſecond 
King, was a Philoſopher, a Religioniſt, and 
a High Prieft: Wiſdom and Religion had 
been introduced among the Greeks;. decked 
with the Flowers of 55 and veiled with 
agreeable Fictions. The Romans, to whom 
Philoſophers were a long Time unknown, 
living not only in Ignorance, but in an Op- 
poſition to Arts and Sciences, had given 
themſelves up to War and Politics, as to the 
two national Excellencies. Huſbandry and 
rural Occupations were held in Eſteem amidſt 
immenſe Riches, and a Luxury beyond them. 
Eloquence never ceaſed to be cultivated. The 
Romans never loſt Sight of the great Views 
of Government; they even never departed 
from their Gravity; and all this in Ages 
flaming with Depravity, which always kept 
Pace with the Conqueſts of that renowned 
City. The Ground of the Genius, and uni- 
verſal Opinions W Hol by Inſtitutions, 


and 
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5 nd authoriſed by antient and reſpectable 

Examples, ſuch as a Love of Agriculture, 

were never eradicated among the Roman, 

and are as deep rooted in other Nations. I 

I prove that the Roman Genius maintained 

itſelf even under the Empire, this Principle 

once ſecured, it affords a rational Conjecture 

of the like Permanency in other Nations. l. 

—_ is plain that here Diverſions, Taſtes and Fa. 

3 24 er 
| | in 10 — — 


r 1 


„e e e ., . 
= That the Ground of the Roman Genius un 
4 2 4 | Y u changed. | 


17 is a demonſtrable Point that the Romar 
Genius ran through the whole Duratior 
of that State, I mean from its Origin to that 
convulſed Age which preceded its Diffolu- 
tion; that is, to the Reign of Arcadius. 

I readily own that in the Capital, by the 
frequent Revolutions, the chief Order of the 
State was kept low); but that Roman Wil: 
dom which was trodden under Foot in the 
Capital, ſeemed to rear its Head again in thi 
Provinces. I ſee the moſt ſanguinary Em- 
ere erecting Monuments of a ſtupendou 
Magnificence: The Highways, the Bridges 

the Camps, the military Buildings often car 
_ ried on only by the Authority of the Gove: 


nors, 
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nors; and Polity eſtabliſhed in the Gault: In 
fine, all theſe Marks of the Roman Taſte 
were never diſcontinued, but continued for 
the Space of near four hundred Vears under 
the Empire. 

No ſooner was a Prince firmly ſettled, 
than the Senate, an Aſſembly ever illuſtrious 
till the Time of the Barbarians, fat down 
again to the Care of Affairs; after all Inter- 

ruptions the Roman Genius held on its Courſe, 
and re- aſſumed its great Views in public 
Eſtabliſhments, of which in every Reign, 
even thoſe of the worthleſs Princes, there 
are ſeveral Inſtances. The new Families, in 
order to fix their tottering Throne, endea- 
voured to recommend themſelves by ſalu 
Ordinances; even the Proconſuls ſeldom 1 
7 Province without ſome endearing Monu- 
ment of their Adminiſtration ; their Autho- 
rity.being like that of a Viceroy, and over vaſt 
Deminions. The Magnificence of Religion 
in the Worſhip of the Dead, which was a a 
Conſequence of the Pagan Syſtem concern- 
ing the Manſion of 0 Spirits, the fre- 
quent Spectacles, the Triumphs of Conque- 
rors, the Pride of the Roman Name of as long 
ſtanding as the Republic, the Aſtoniſhment 
which the Romans were for impreſſing on tge 
Barbarians, even under the diſtracted Reign - 
of Heruclius: All theſe Circumſtances, which 
ſo greatly enhanced the Ow. Splendor and 

| G 2 Deco- 
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Decoration, were ſtill buoyant under all the 
Storms which ſhattered the Government. 
Neither did the Romans relinquiſh their 
Reliſh for Study amidſt the Adulterations of 
Literature. The Emperors continued to be 
preſent in the Senate, and to ſpeak in public, 
as is evident from the Medals ſtruck in the 
later Ages with this Exergue, Aalacutio In- 
peratoria, Aalocutio Congiaria. Domitian, and 
ſeveral others wrote Tragedies in their Vouth: 
Adrian cultivated Hiſtory and Poetry on the 
Model of Varro, who was both a gallant 
General and a correct Writer. Auguſtus, Ti- 
berius, and young Gentlemen of the beſt 
Families, pleaded during the whole Conti- 
nuance of the Empire: The Reputation of 
Agriculture and Huſbandry never ſunk, be- 
ing held on a Level with the liberal Studies. 
The Magiſtrates, the very Conſuls, were 
not above buſying themſelves in the Manage- 
ment of thoſe large Farms, which among 
the Romans were called Villas. Whatever 
had been reputable in the Adoleſcency of the 
Republic, oft nothing of its Dignity under 
the Empire: In the Decline of Taſte, Meet- 
ings were held in the Capital, to read and 
diſcant on the Writings of the Poets and 
Orators. e een 
Even at the Banquets and Entertainments 
in the Palace, the Romans often turned their 
Thoughts towards the Grecian Philoſophers, 
"whoſe Pictures they were fond of havin 'S in 
| elt 
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them to their Tables, to diſcuſs 
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their Galleries. They frequently invited 
Points of 

Morality; very different from the Table- 
talk and faſhionable Pieces of the French ; 
ſomething of the early Times of the Com- 
monwealth, on the Republican. Admini- 
ſtration, and theExcellence of antient Uſages, 
never fajled to be brought on the Carpet, 
Trimulcio in Petronius orders an Inſcription 
on his Tomb, that he had not been a 
Hearer of the Philoſophers ; the Folly, if it 
muſt be called ſo, had got to ſuch a Head, 


that no Houſe of any Diſtinction could be 


without one of theſe Morality-teachers. The 


Freedom of Juvenal and others in their un- 


diſguiſed Parallels of the Antients, with the 
great Men of their Times, was not animad- 
verted upon; that keen Writer was only ba- 
niſhed in his eightieth Year for laſhing Cri/- 


pin, and after ſixty Years of full Licentiouſ- 


neſs indulged to his Pen. It was a Point 
with the Romans always to diſtinguiſh them- 


_ ſelves by Gravity, a Skill in Politics, and a 


Decency of Manners; though on many Oc- 
caſions the Practice of Virtue ſeemed to be 
in a very declining State: But, no ſooner had 
they weathered the Storm, than their natu- 
ral Temper gained the Aſcendant. It would 
pine a genuine Frenchman the Spleen, to 


bear the pompous Praiſes of that Gravity 


with which even the moſt vicious of the 
moſt abandoned Times were fo exceſſively 
8 G 3 taken: 
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- taken: To illuſtrate this, I compare the Ge- 
nius of a degenerating People to Servility, 
which amidſt all its Infirmities ill retains 
the ſame Inclinations. oy 
The Cruelties under the Empire do not 
invalidate my Principle. The Roman Tem- 
r never totally threw off its Moderation ; 
it is but a Piece of Juſtice to diſculpate it 
from the Charge of Cruelty, by the Exigen- 
cies of the Times, The Armies were con- 
tinually ſetting up new Emperors ; the Se- 
nate's Authority was trampled under Foot, 
the Barbarians committed frequent Depre- 
- dations, and the Soldiers quartered in Rome 
were Oe uſed to Donations, It is b 
violent Meaſures that a large Empire muſt 
uſually maintain itſelf ; beſides theſe disfa- 
vourable Circumſtances, there were the Gla- 
- diatorian Shews which fomented Ferocity, 
the Condition of a People continually at 
War, not with foreign and policed Nations, 
but among themſelves, or with Barbarians, 
both which warrant unuſual Cruelties : It 
may be affirmed that any other People but 
the Romans, would under ſuch Circumſtances 
have become exceſſively ſanguinary, and the 
Government have introduced the whole 
Turkiſh Syſtem. The Princes, ' Miniſters, 
and the Court were corrupted to the laſt De- 
gree ; but the Nation ſtill is diſcernible; and 
the Hiſtorians of thoſe profligate Ages differ 
\ WER EE One nr" 9""Roy 
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widely from the Poets and Orators, with 
whom Exaggeration is only Ornament. 
Thus the Romans were corrupted, and 
Virtue, it is true, ſeemed under a total 
Eclipſe; but ſtill the Spirit of the Nation in 
general leaned towards Manners, which re- 
covered themſelves with ſurpriſing Speed and 
Facility. Under Trajan there was no Veſtige 
of Roman Depravity to be ſeen, though un- 
der 1 Tyrants it had ſwelled be- 
yond all Bounds, The ſame happy Turn 
was ſeen under Dyoclefian, Theodofrus, Con- 
flantine, Conftantius and others; the Revolu- 
tions in the Roman Minds indeed had been 
ſo ſudden, Impiety and Adulation had been 
cartied to ſuch a monſtrous Exceſs, that it 3 
was very viſible they were little more than | 
the Effects of Fear and Violence. 
After all, it muſt be granted, that not a 
few Perſons in Rome ran into ſuch Singula- 
rities of Luxury, as could not eſcape the At- 
tention of Hiſtorians and Poets; but the 
Diſorders ariſing from the. Licentiouſneſs of 
the Shews and Gladiators, were common 
only among Perſons of Quality; out of 
Rome, out of the Way of Shews, or where 
the Celebration of Myſteries was unknown, 
there was nothing of theſe Town-revels ; 
And this does great Honour to the Wiſdom 
of the Roman Government, that onerous 
and many as the Impoſitions were, none of 
the conquered * Spain, Gaul, Ala, 
r 4 not 
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not even the Greets and Carthage, ever re- 
 volted.; St. Auſtin ſaying, that in that City 
the Conquerors were not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the Conquered, who equally aſſiſted at 
the Sacrifices, ſhared in the Privileges, and 

even public Dignities : All Nations havin 

been admitted to the Denizenthip fo early as 
in the Time of the Emperor Claudius. 
Another [Inſtance of the Roman Gravity, 
is their ſeparating the Exerciſe of Hunting 
from that of War, though there be ſuch a 
Similiarity and Correſpondencebetwixt them; 
our Progenitors addicted themſelves to both 
with equal Eagerneſs ; but the Romans were 
no Sportſmen, as poſſibly the Agitation, Im- 
petuoſity, Diſquietude, and Hurry of Field- 
ſports, might appear to them unbecoming a 
manly Compoſedneſs. Their Generoſity in 
blic Affairs lifted them above Traffick; 
being thrifty Managers, and not a little 
ſevere in City Concerns, they made them- 
ſelves amends” by private Acquiſitions, and 
the exorbitant Uſury of banking. Polyb:us 
had remarked, that the Romans did not eaſily 
part with their Caſh; and that the Genero- 
ſity of the younger Scipio in remitting Part of 
his Lady's Portion, was accounted extraor- 

dinary even to a Prodigy. | 
The Courſe of theſe Reflections will ex- 
hibit the Roman Genius in its various Mani- 
feſtations. Free in the Republican Ages of 
a vaſt Extent at the Epocha of the triumvi- 
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. 
ratical Revolutions; under Tiberius ſhackled, 
but under Galba enervated ; recovering itſelf 
under the philoſophical Emperors; ever ſe- 
rious and giving itſelf up to Pleaſure with an 
Exceſs of which Hiſtorians have tranſmitted 
ſuch vivid Deſcriptions, and which indicates 
a melancholy Temperament; whereas Joy 
ſeemed to flow as a natural Emanation from 
the Grecian Hilarity: Sometimes this Ge- 
nius, as in Appearance ſo withdrawn, as not 
to be diſcovered without ſome Indagation; 
yet in the Time of its Obſcurity it is found 
among a conſiderable Number of Senators, 
who deteſted Tyranny, among a Multitude 
of ingenuous People diſperſed in {aly 
and the Provinces, where they ſettled 
themſelves under the Reigns of the Tyrants, 
and among the exquiſite Artiſts employed 
by the Emperors: It alſo ſubſiſts among ge- 
nerous Warriors, among the antient Families 
of the Inhabitants of Rome; and laſtly, in 
the municipal Towns and Raman Colonies; 
for, by this Method the Manners and Genius 
e themſelves with the Dominion. 
lere an Objection muſt be anſwered; the 
Stile, which is one of the leaſt equivocal Signs 
of the Genius of a Nation, as expreſling its 
reflexive Way of Thinking, altered about 
the Time of Pliny and Quintilian; and this 
was not a Wunden Corruption like that of 
the Government and Manners. The new 
N ſtood its Ground to the utter * 
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of the Elegancy of the fine Ages. By what 
Cle can we here trace that "© of the 
Latin Genius, which, according te you, 
maintained itſelf till the final Overthrow of 


_ © the Empire? 


This Difficulty is removed by contraftin 
to the Stile adopted by the Writers of thoſe 
Times, all the other remaining Monuments 
of the Roman Taſte, erected in the Ages 
againſt which the Charge is leyelled. It was 
juſt in this Ara, when Painting, Sculpture 

and Architecture were gaining the Summit 
of Perfection. Politics and State Oeconomy 


Vere ever the ſame: Reſpect among Fo- 


reigners was carefully maintained. The Ci- 
vil Lawy was held in great Repute. That 
Gravity and Decorum which were the 
Ground of the Roman Genius, were never 
totally loſt: This Contraſt, I ſay, of repeated 
and permanent Marks with the vitiated Stile 
of innovating Writers, determines the Na- 
tion's real Genius, from which ſome Writers 

departed, and were unhappily followed by 
Poſterity. . 195%; 
On the contrary, the Orientals all 
is uniform, Eloquence, Poetry, Religion, 
Philoſophy, Manners, Arts and Govern- 
r 
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CHAP. VI. 
f the Inſtitutions of the antient European 
13 Nations. | 


EIR Oracles could not fave the Ro- 
mans from the general Fate of human 
Things. Thoſe haughty Conquerors were 
at length deſtroyed; and the Empire, the 
moſt glorious of all that Nation's Works, 
overturned, diſſolved, and utterly annihi- 
lated. A Swart of irreſiſtible Heroes iſſued 
from the North, and to this Day it is their 
Deſcendants who fill the Thrones of Europe. 
Our Anceſtors were born in aState of War co- 
eval with the World; this is a Circumſtance 
common to all the northern Nations whom 
the Antients indiſcriminately called Scytbians. 
Minos, Solon, and even Romulus, did not ſub- 
due their Country by Force of Arms, and 
accordingly the Conſtitution thereof was not 
But this fundamental Spirit was blended 
with very different Qualities in the ſeveral 
Nations of Europe. The antient Nobility of 
the North, who dwelling in barren Coun- 
tries, underſtood nothing but War and Hunt- 
ing, exalted this latter Diverſion, known 
late and always deſpiſed among the Romans, 
to be the, moſt worthy Occupation of Mo- 
narchs. The Caſt of the French was 
entirely to the military Virtues: Activity of 
| Body 
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Body and the Uſe of Weapons made all their 
2 Schools and Literature they left 
in the Hands of the Romans and Gau/s, as 


more ſuitable to the puſillanimous Vanquiſhed 


+ than the fierce Conqueror. 


Thus the fixed Bent of the Nobility was 
for Arms; yet does not Hiſtory afford any 
dig lie like the judicial Duel, which was prac- 
tiſed for ſeveral Ages as a Deciſion of Con- 
teſts: All the Diſtinctions granted in after- 
times to the Profeſſion of the Law, have not 
degraded, have not brought into Competi- 
tion that Pre- eminence which took Place at 

the Origin of the French. The principal 
Honours of the Magiſtracy, though held by 
a Family for A did not raiſe it to the 
Rank of the hig er Nobleſſe. The two Or- 
ders of the Kingdom are viewed through a 
falſe Medium, and the Foundation of theſe 
wide  Diſproportions is, after all, no more 
than an invincible Prejudice left on the Mind 
by the original Inſtitutions. N | 
For to theſe military Impulſes it is till 
owing that the Profeſſions of the fine Arts is 


under Depreſſion in a Kingdom fitted to be 


the Centre of them; and even here, the old 
Prejudice has done Violence to the Genius of 
the Nation, naturally fond of, and moſt 
| Happily capable of all Arts and Sciences; yet 
with this Love and Aptitude, the Artiſt and 
Man. of Letters will neyer hold but a very 
| tybordinare Rank in France ; the Nation 
f having 
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having, as it were in its Cradle, been taken 

with the Love of Arms, and roſe to Man- 

hood by an Exertion of the military Quali- 

ties. Thus Glory became annexed to the 

Nobleman, whulſt Reſpect or Conſideration 
is the Magiſtrate's Portion. 

The Ladies completed the Superiority of 
the Warriors. A Notion of African Extrac- 
tion had got Footing in Spain, that Women 

the Ornament of the World, were to 
be adored. The School of 5 Gal- 
lantry, which among the Arabs and Moors 
was connected with the original Inſtitution, 
found a ready Reception among the Spa- 
niards, who even improved its Forms and 
Ceremonies, and communicated them to all 
nb ah The Fidelity of a Knight grew into 
Celebrity. Every Knight offered it together 
with his Arms to his particular Fair-one ; fo 
that Gallantry quickly became the moſt cre- 
ditable Virtue of the Age. In all our an- 
tient Hiſtories, and even fabulous Traditions, 
_—_ are very full of it, this Syſtem thus 
compounded of War ans Love, is repre- 
| ſented as peculiar to the northern Nations. 
This is the Ground of the European Inſti- 
tutions; but by Circumſtances and the dif- 
ferent Tempers of Nations, many Altera- 
tions have fallen out in ſuch a long Courſe 
of Time. War has continued to be the prin- 
' Cipal Occupation of the North; the Govern- 
ment of Germavy bu tunedthe Min to the 
| Study 
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= Shuly of Civil Law, and Reſpect for the No- i 
dility, Which has no where admitted of ſo 
little Adulteration; for in France the vaſt 
Fortunes raiſed in n induced 
the Nobility to match with Pen Fa- 
8 
.. Devotedneſs to the Sovefeigh is, in this 

2 — as antient as the Nation itſelf, or 
act leaſt as the Acceſſion of the preſent auguſt 
Family to the Throne: The ſocial Diſpoſi- 
cat the Ranch, together with their open 
Carriage towards Women, are the firſt Ef- 
feats which appearcd in our Manners upon 
| — Barbariſm; Faults of as long 

a ſtanding, and exclaimed at their 
firſt Appearance, are our Fickleneſs and Im- 
| bezzlement of the public Money, a Wound 
ua 1n- France chere is no Likelihood of a 
| OE 
A Change of Manners and Laws in E. 


land would © endanger the Republic ; its Pre- 
abſolutely depends on that Fruga- 


rg Union, and other Virtues to which it 
owes its Commencement. Poland ſtill re- 
tains the antient Laws of the northern Peo- 
„but with all their Faults too; the Turks 
| have alſo very © *= 20a kept to their pri- 

morqdial Inſtitutions. 
Lua, with one Eye contemplating the 

Monuments of Valour, and caſting the other 
on the Allurements of the Church, conſti- 
tutod its 8 of this * Medley 


Greece 
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Greece being a ſecond Time conquered, car- 
ried alſo a ſecond Time its Arts into Latium, 
after the taking of Conſtantinople. From the 
Monuments of the Romans Italy derived a 
Reputation of Grandeur and Superiority in 

the fine Arts, whilit eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment enervated Courage. The Roman Court 
is ſtill the ſame. In this prieſtly Court the 
Sovereign, the Council, and Courtiers are 
of a Calling, and of an Age little adapted 
to Innovations, in which Vouth is generally 
the Actor, and Wars and Women the In- 
ſtruments. 

Venice, ſituated in a more ſevere Climate, 
and under a Neceſſity of fighting with i 
Ottoman Neighbours, happily aſſociated S 
and War; ſo that its Manners were a Tran- 
ſcript both of Athens and Sparta; and theſe 
| 3 ſtill in full Force and Effect: 
The Secrecy and Modeſty, Equality, private 
and ublic Policy, — Ake and 
Pleaſures of Lacedemon, conſtitute the Vene- 
tian Character. N | 
The other Provinces of Tracy, allured to 

Eaſe by the Sweetneſs of Muſic and the 
ee of the fine Arts, ſeemed to have 

en into a profound in the Pillow of 

A longer Detail of the particular. Inſtitu- 
tions would require a ſeparate Work, and 
ſhall be elſewhere hinted at, and even ſet in 

a clear Light in the Courſe of theſe Reflec- 

rol tions. 
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Gnas As to the Duration of modern, lnſti 


tutions, it remains only to make an Analyſis 
of what has been read on the Ramans; at leaſt 
Pyrrhoniſm muſt be removed from general 
1 . oh and the Foundations of this Wat 


Landed. 
011 A P. VII. 


That the Ground of modern Natigns bas 8 | 


_ tained itſelf. 


H E batirichs have preſerved their 
Laws with no leſs Exactneſs, or at leaſt 


2 * e Spirit of their firſt Laws. Theſe Prin- 


ciples or Elements conſiſted in the Tenures of 
Fiefs, the bearing of Arms, Titles very dif- 
ferent from the Oriental, Freedom of 

Uſages, Society even with the Sovereign, 
the Pre- eminence of the Sword above the 
Gown, Prejudice againſt Trades, national 


5 Aſſemblies unknown to the Oriental, Re- 


monſtrances to the Sovereign, made of Lan- 
age and Stile, Duels, the Nature of ca- 
pita and infamatory Puniſhments, eaſy Im- 
Fru of Pardon; hereditary Nobility, 
nconſtancy in Cuſtoms, the active Lite 
Diſcountenance of Fables, free Centern 


with Women, and more eſpecially among 


the French, the Love of Glory, that Honour, 
the Nation's invaluable Treaſure, - Which a- 
lone the King cannot command. | 

Thus all the Severity of repeated Edits 
_ againſt duelling, has only put the Point of 
"FO upon — and diſguiſing a De- 


ſign 


ſign under a Rencounter; the Point of Honour 
is rivetted in a French Heart: Things may 
be varniſhed, ſofter Names may be uſed; 
but ſtill the Troops are actuated by the — | 
Spirit, which may be concealed, but cannot | 
be ſuppreſſed. As the laſt Proof, have not | 
e Ng ghts and Privileges of the Nobility | 
_ abridged by ſeveral Kings, whilſt Pre- | 
cedency and Rank ſtill continue ? and to 
theſe, French. Ambition. ever has an Eye.. 
In France the greateſt Opulency is defective 
without a Title; and did not the Prince keep 
them in Equipoiſe, by the reſpectable Com- 


| 
( | 


panies to whom he delegates his Authority, 
the Nobility would over-turn the Scales of 
the Sete. 117-7 


It is not always that the true Genjus of a 
Nation is laid open, it being ſometimes 
* and inactive; Ignis ſuppoſitus cineri 
. dolefo... For Inſtance, how wide would a Fo- 
1 — ner be of the Temper of our Nation ? 
What would be his Idea of our Attachment 
to our Monarchs, were he to look for them 
in the Intervals of Combuſtions, in the Ca- 
hals and Violences of the League, and in 
the Conſpiracies of many Prieſts and Doctors 
deceiving and deceived? the moral Syſtem 
has its Eclipſes like the phyſical. It appears 
that a Nation ſtarts from its fundamental 
Maxims, but only whilſt in theſe tempeſtuous 
Times; trace the antient and public Sources, 
ore one half of the Kingdom ſtill 8 
| H with 
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with the King, and at * the moſt cre- 
ditable Perſons had Life and Fortune at his 
ths Tani Þ the Conflicts through which 
the rs perſued their Meaſures; wa- 
vering, timid, contradictory, and all the 
| Reflefineſs and Rage of this League, with- 
in fix Years ſubſided into a profound Calm. 
key, Revolt of the League, which drew in 
- Huftrious' Part of the Nation, was 
| * the leſs oppoſite to its Genius. Contra- 
rily, the formal Parricide committed on the 
Perſon of Charles I. though che Work of 


| . à mutilated Houſe of Commons, and Adil. 


owned by the Lords, was entirely conſonant 
to the Exgiiſd Genius, and ef a Piece with 
many other Parts of the Hiſtory of that fac. 

'_ ious "Nato? In general, the Rule is, that 
the Genius ſhews itſelf again in the Majority, 


according to the Law of all Societies, and 


chat there be a Concurrence of all the Signs 
on Which are grounded the public Law of 
Nations, and Which are thchuded inthe tacit 
| Acceptation. WY 
Therefore inventing the Nations Tem: 
, always take a very conſiderable and ſac- 
ceffive Retroſpect, and form not your Con- 
cluſions from happy Epochas or later Ages, 
All the paſſionate Admirers of Greece, who 
drew their Ideas of its Tranquility, and Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs from the golden Age of Mo- 
-rality in that Nation, dae not been able to 
| econ ad the Intrigues, the —— 
ho an 
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| _ Ambition of the Greeks in other Ages 3 
I fay the golden Age of Morality ; becauſe in 
reading the Encomiafts'of the Moderns and 
the Antients, it is obſervable that their Efti> 
mate of a Nation is from the Age of Writers. 
An Age of Virtue is. ſometimes no. niore 
than a Time of Fermentation of ſome ad- 
ventitious Motion, from which the natural 
Frame is by no means to be inferred : Tt is 
often made up only of extraordinaty Cir- 
cumſtances of acquired Virtues, which, with 
the Ceſſation of the favourable: Cauſes, im- 
mediately diſappear. All the manly Inſtitu- 
tions of C Cyrus, though enforced by Rewards 
and Puniſhments, could not -withold the 
Perfian Genius from finking again into its 
natural Weakneſs, which it never ſhook off, 
Let the philoſophic Reader immoveably 
keep to this well digeſted Principle, that the 
Ground of the Genius, I have never ſaid Vir- 
tue, und no Alteration: It is the Key of 
Characters; it untavels all the Contradictions 
of Hiſtory; it is an Inlet into the Diſpofi- 
tions of Ages, and recurs to the ſupreme 
* of . | . 


- 
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Educatian among the different Nations of 
Europe, and more particularly the French. 


T HE School of Virtues is quite another 
4 Thing among us than with the Anti- 
-ents; and it has been incontrovertibly made 
out in the foregoing Chapters. The Edu- 
cation of the Greeks was in the Hands of 
Philoſophers, who had travelled in the Ac- 
quiſitions of Sciences; beſides,” the Purity of 
Religion has obliged us to correct the Me- 
thods of Antiquity, and to give an Air of 
Auſterity to the Sciences, by making Re- 
cluſes of Children, and putting them under 
a ſtrict Diſcipline for the Conduct of their 
Education; whereas among the Greeks, Boys 
were: brought up in public, and under the 
Inſpection of the Magiſtracy. 
It muſt however be owned, that the mo- 
dern Genius has been always wanting in a 
dae Attention to Senſations, introducing 
Dryneſs and Uniformity into the Methods 
of Education, which the ingenious Antients 
had diverſified with ſo many agreeable and 
ijnſpiriting Contrivances. JO ; 
e are remiſs in Education, having more 
Right than the Antients to depend on the 
Eſtabliſhment of Morality ; but after all, 
never has the modern Genius been ſeen to 
rightly unite in one Point of View the Im- 
| | T'x- | | pr Ove 1 
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rovement of the Body and Mind. Before 
e Revival of Literature in the Times of 
Barbariſm, all that the Fathers minded, was 
to form the Body for Strength and Agility by 
Exerciſes; and ſince Colleges were founded, 
8 Mind runs away with all the Parent's 
It is true that our Education receives 
Beauty, as our Minds do Improvements, from 
Commerce with the Ladies, which begins 
too ſoon in France and too late in England; 
but ſtill, this is not an Equivalent: This 
Commerce may, and does refine Decorums, 
and is the beſt Nurſery of thoſe Qualities 
which conſtitute a Man of the World ; but 
not in the leaſt, of a Taſte for Arts or of an 
Aptitude for uſeful or ſerious Employments, 
So that in many philoſophical Articles, 
modern Education falls far ſhort of that of 
the Greeks and Romans, equally inured to 
Labours and experimented in Buſineſs. If 
a German Nobleman happens to take a Liking 
to the Civil Law, or which is more extraor- 
dinary, if an [tahan or French Lord get a 
ſmattering of the Sciences at the Colleges, 
the moſt ſerious Care is taken to limit their 
Proficiency; Excellency is repreſented to 
them as quite out of Character. A Noble- 
man, eſpecially in France, for writing only 
_ ſuperficial Memoirs of his Life, or Negotia- 
tions, or ſome ſhort and gay Reflections, 
ſhall hardly eſcape the Charge of tranſ- 
greſſing what is called the Decorums of I- 
wy H 3 norance: 


8 more is it in that Diſcipline 
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norance As to England, this Cenſure admits 
COTE lee 
© __ .The antient Republics, and in our Time 
England, and even Holland, have ſet. before 
Youth, without any Diſtinction of Rank 
and Family, honourable and lucrative. Occu- 
pations at the Bar, in the Senate, in the Na- 
vy, and in the Colonies ;- Views which Pl- 
beians have not in France. The Syſtem of 
— Nobility turns almoſt entirely upon War, and 
its Privileges are beſides an unfurmountable 
Impediment to an Uniformity of Education, 
eſpecially among the Germans and Poles, the 
latter keeping up the Polity of Fiefs in all its 

igour. * 
If the modern Education be inferior to 
that of the Antients inPhiloſophy, infinitely 

calfed Gymnaſtics, 

which is-converſant about the Strength and 
Perfection of the Body. The Grecian Peo- 
255 aggregated into Republicks, inſtituted ſo- 
lemn Meetings and Games, to conſecrate 
their Traditions; all the bodily Exerciſes 
they reduced to Art and Method, wheteas be- 
fore they depended on a Slight or Trick of 
the Affalants: If Carouſel; and Tourna- 
ments were in Uſe among the principal Na- 
tions of Europe, theſe were only Meetings 
of the Nobility, not of the Nation, and con- 
ſequently not to be compared to the Grecian 
Games, to which they were trained from 


their Childhood by a ſuitable Education. 


be 
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The Olympic Games included all the bodily 
_ © Exerciles-in-+ their - utmoſt Perfection, — 
were the beſt of military Schgols ; whereas, 
with all theſe Jouſts and Tournaments, our 
Nobleſſe did not improve a whit in Diſcipline. 

Among the Moderns, the French Educa- 
tion is — throughout all Europe, of 
which there cannot be a better Proof than 
the Confluence of young Foreigners ſent to 
imbibe our Elements; all Nations do this 
Juſtice to France, that to it is owing whatever 
Gracefulneſs of Deportment, Courteouſneſs 
of Diſpoſition, and Agreeableneſs of Com- 
merce is found in Europe: A Tour to 
France is almoſt neceſſary to the Germans, 
Dutch, Engliſh, and NE Gentry. ' French 
Vivacity and foreign Gravity 8 a moſt 
happy Mixture in Manners; it ſpreads over 
their ſerious Studies and Tempers a valuable 
Varniſh, which was abſolutely wanting to 
itz and after all the carpings of ſome cynical 

Lacedemonzans, who are blindly prejudiced a- 
* gainſt the Graces of modern Athens, an In- 
tercourſe with France cannot naturally be 
dangerous to a Foreigner, 
But the Queſtion is, whether this Educa- | 
tion be equally advantageous to France, the 
Land of its Origine; eſpecially as Perfons 
of Diſtinction in this Kingdom travel very 
little, and their Vivacity does not eaſily im- 
pregnate with the foreign Phlegm? This is 


one of the two Heads on which our Neigh- 
| H 4 bouts 


- 
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ours arraign us; our Fickleneſs and Govern- 
ent are | that they have any thing to ſay 

againſt. Let us begin with the Advantages 
of this Education, which ſhall be exhibited 
on a Portrait of the Man of Merit in France, 
whom all Foreigners acknowledge to be the 
Pattern of an amiable Virtue; if this poſſibly 
might not ſatisfy Plaro, who was for ſeeing 

Virtue inwardly and' in its own Figure, at 


leaſt he might break out into 7his Epiphone- 


ma; OVirtue, what Raptures doſt thou excite 


when thou art pleaſed to 1 vaſe Fo to us in 


Hine Ornaments ! 
C H A p. Tx 


Y the Advantage F the French Education 


and of Urbanity. 


7 H E Athenian Embaſſador, BY an 4 | 
dience of the Senate of Sparta, had 
the Confidence to expatiate on the ſuperior 
"Excellencies of his City, before its haughty 


Rival, and to appeal even to the Judgment 
of Greece; © Our City, ſaid he, is the School 


of Greece: The City of Athens is open to 
e the whole World. Our Games and our 


A Sgcrifices continue throughout the Year. 
We rely rather on Valour than on Wiles 
and Stratagems: Our Youths are not hard- 
"« ened by Exerciſes above their Strength; 
<« our Politeneſs is without Luxury, our Phi- 


i * we * our * 


on 
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on Events are ſagacious, and our 8 

n Affairs appoſite: Acquainted with 
10 Pleaſures, we y Sa Dangers. An Athenian 
is capable of every Kind of Diſcipline, 
<« and has both Inclination and Aptitude 
« for doing every thing accurately and grace- 
« fully.” 

| Whether 1 may preſume to lay before the 
European Nations this Picture of Athens and 
France, I know not; but the warmeſt Ad- 
mirers of Antiquity have often compared 
them together. Would one not think this 
Atheman Miniſter had writ in Paris? 

The French have not only been the Ori 
nals from whom all Europe have copied 2 
ſocial Qualities, but to ſuch a Perfection 
have they carried them, that France has af- 
forded Perſonages capable of conjoining the 
- Manners and Talents of different Offices, 
beyond what was ever ſeen among the Ro- 
mans and Athemans. A Roman was both a 
Senator and a General, Functions ſeparated 
with us; but the — of Merit, in 
his Office of a Stateſman, will ſink the Au- 
ſterity of that Profeſſion, if it may be ſo cal- 


led, in the Airineſs and Freedom of a Soldier. 


This is an Inſtance of Urbanity, which we 
now ſhall explain. 

Exquiſite is the Fruit produced by a right 
Temperature of the different Qualities, and 
Mixture of the World and Philoſophy, Bu- 
| dne and Pleaſure, Dignity and Politeneſs: 
5 The 


— 
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| The Rimins termed it Urbanitas, the Greeks 
Aliciſn, and the French, with whom it is in 
its Perfection, have not yet hit upon any 
r Word for it. This was one of 

the 81 Effects of the Reman Genius; and 


_— Scipio, and 


flouriſhed above three hundred Years, 
An Attention to what Cicero and Nyinli- 
ian have left us concerning the Roman” Ur- 
banity, informs us, that it conſiſted in à cer- 
tam Modulation of the Voice, in a — 
and decent Raillery, a compoſed Carri 
and eſpecially in a ſecret Tincture of E, 
tion and Philoſophy, which yet banlpne in 
Colloquy: Horace fays that a | well-bied Man | 
ſhould maſk his Strength, and artfully affect 
"Weakneſs in a Diſpute, rather than excite 
the Rancour of his Antagonift. 

The Ground of Urbanity lies in the Man- 
ners, yet does not imply any ſolid Character 
of Probity and Cordiality, but a verſatile 
Facility of Genius readily accommodating it 
{elf to the Temper of others, and afluming 
the Appearances of Virtue : Hence follows | 
a natural Inclination to oblige, when our 
Intereſt is unaffected ;- alſo a Mildneſs which 
guards againſt all Extremes in the Divertity 
. of Taſtes —— Sentiments. 

The Form of Urbanity is no more than a 
punctual Obſervance of the eſtabliſhed De- 
corums, which' give that ful Exterior, 
| chat Conformity | betwixt 4 * > 

- e 
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the Manners, and A ent of the Import 
of the Words with the Sound of the Voice; 
in fine, all thefe fecret inexplicable Ingredi- 
ents, * which form the well-bred Man, or 
Man of the World, The Idea of Urbanity 
amongſt the Romans and other Nations, ap- 
pears to me explicitiy contained in theſe Re- 
flections. a | 
To begin with the latter, and the Greeks ; 
the Mixture of Proſeſſion to me appears to 
have opened many Ways for the eaſy Attain- 
ment of this ornamental Quality; tor thus, 
a Man adapting himſelf alike to each of 
theſe Profeſſions, is preſerved from taking 
any decifive Bent, or any ftrongly marked 
Form of Deportment. The denotative Mien, 
the profeffional Phyſiognomy, which for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed the Go , and ſtill 
does the Venetian Nobles fince they have left 
off War, are not the Emanations of a di- 
vided Mind. | TI 
Of ſuch an Alliance of the ſenatorial 
Statelineſs with the ſoldierly Vivacity, the 
Reſult was, according to Czcero, an eaft 
Dignity and a reſpectable Airineſs, which 
they who had never been out of the City 
could never come up to; for it is a moſt un- 
juſt Prejudice in ſeveral Writers to their own 
Times, to = £457 that the Romans were 
never poſſeſſed of it in any Perfection. The 
Romans, it is true, were always ſerious ; but 
it would be ſtrangely miftaking the Graces ; 
91191 | k the 
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the Graces are neither wanton nor ſportive; 
they are like a flower d Stuff with a grave 
Ground: Tis Reaſon, adorned. and inſpi- 
rited. The Graces, are neither remiſs nor 
voluptuous. Plato was for havin g Philoſo- 
phers ſacrifice, particularly to the, Graces ; 
this he often preſſes upon Aenocrates, 


dow, oc! es Boo iPoit Bios de 
Of Urbanity and Politeneſs among other Na. 
17 Roman Urbanity owed its moſt ſightly 
2 Ornaments to that ſecret Tincture Erudi- 
tion, the Frenchman may with more Juſtice 
be ſuſpected to have exceeded the Limits of 
that Virtue, than not to have reached it. 
Though the Frenchman be not averſe to the 
Sciences, yet will he never value himſelf up- 
on them, nor ingraft them into his Charac- 
ter with that Punctuality as the Gentleman's 
| Qualities and Accompliſhments, Women 
further contributing to ſoften the natural Fe- 
rocity, and attemper it to Reaſon ; and as, to 
pl e them, all Philoſophy and Science muſt 
> concealed as inſupportable to their volatile 
Temper; it appears from theſe Reaſons, 
that in French Gallantry or Politeneſs, that 
ſecret Tincture, which Qyintilian requires in 
Urbanity, muſt be eminently predominant. 
Tis then in this Verſatility, ſuiting itſelf 
to different Engagements and Tn 
I ah rences, 
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rences, and eaſily adopting the ſeveral Modes 
of thinking and writing, that lies the 
Ground of the French Genius averſe to all 
Extremes. Barclay, a Scotchman, in his Por- 
trait of Geniuſſes, even in thoſe Times could 
obſerve the natural Gracefulneſs of the 
French in all Dreſſes and Ornaments, whether 
Faſhions of their own, or borrowed from 
other Nations. In all the Accounts of fo- 
reign Countries, one ever meets with ſome 
particular Taſte or Humour, which the Na- 
tion prefers to every Thing elſe that can be 
offered to it: Whereas in the French Man- 
ners, if duely viewed, there is not a ſingle 
Article incompatible with thoſe of Foreigners. 
In France are concentred all the ſeveral 
Pleaſures which are ſeparated in all other 
Countries of Europe; the German Delights 


2 bf the Table, the alian Shews, the nor- 


thern Huntings, the Levantine Voluptuouſ- 
"neſs, even the Exgliſb Philoſophy ; and, 
what crowns all theſe Pleaſures, an exquiſite 
Sociableneſs: We have diminiſhed the Ex- 
ceſſes af the German Table, corrected the 
extravagant Uſe of the Enxgliſb Philoſophy, 
1555 againſt the Phrenzy of the Talian: 
or Muſic, and that of the Spaniards for 
ST 2907 5.0% Miro Tire nt 
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Saher, of the ſame.” 


ROM theſvÞr inciples it will naturally be 
; aſked, — has. OY which we 
call-Urbanity belongs to Haan. From 
Bis well known Pliantneſs, Subtilty and ad- 
mirable Talent fer Imitation, it is, with not 
a few, beyond all Queſtion: But how obvi- 
ous and many are the Differences! Desi 
donſiſts in a modeſt Dignity of Carriage, an 
a noble Simplicity in Speech, and is acquired 
in the Exerciſe of different Prof᷑ſſions. Now, 
whoever has frequented the Italians, ſees that 
their Politeneſs js of che Nature of Neſpect, 
eonſiſts in Devotedneſs, in external Forms, 
Antetims of Adulation, in high flown Titles, 
in ſubmiſſire and humble Subſcriptions. The 
Manner of living in aly by, 27 | 
Men to — ah It is Ages | 
men there have been concealed from 2 
rene Towns they are ſtill un- 
der great Conſtraint, unleſs of the very firſt 
Their Aſſemblies are ſerious in the 
Ades. Country Seats are nothing near ſo 
nnmerous as in Fnance, the Italiam chu- 
ſing the ſmall Towns for their Intervals of 
Relaxation and Indulgence. The military 
Profeſſion is not much courted by the Ta- 
lan. The eccleſiaſtical Temper and Diſpo- 
Ation has pervaded the whole Country, Tu- 


rin 


** * 
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rinand Naples being the only ſecular Courts; 
and in the latter, the Throne being but 
newly eſtabliſned, has not yet overcome all 
State Jealouſies. : 

The leading Quality, which Urbanity or 
true Politeneis requires, is Freedom, — 
81 at our Eaſe, we are more: ſuſceptible 

the Graces of the Exterior. The moſt 
antient Model of Urbanity has ever been 
military Politeneis; that is, of ſome ſelect 
old Officers, who have divided their Time 
betwixt the Capital and the Camp, — 
and Equality cunſtitute the 
ment; ſo that Urbanity, or true Politencks 
is by no Means the Quality of a Client; .and 
differs ſtill more from the extravagant Ge- 
ſtures and Proteſtations of which the Talians 
and Levantiner are ſo full, 
Thus, in all Hiſtory, I e bait 6 
four Nations famous for Arts and Hoſpita- 
lity, and who, abſtractedly from the ſelfiſh 
Views of Traffic or 1987 — have drawn 
thither any Concourſe of Strangers. In old 
2 Rome was the only City whoſe Splendor 
Glory attracted — 4 Nations. Theſe 

— famous Tours are thoſe of Egypr, an- 
tient Greece, modern Italy and France. The 
Braces and the ſocial Spirit, carried to Per- 
fection of that Virtue, fill the Kingdom with 
Foreigners, who are deſirous of borrowing 
Venis's Girdle for — eagy of _ 


| ins and Aly bar. G1 
| What 
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_ defective in the Point of external Graces, 
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What then ſhall we 
1 Politeneſs? Tis a Civility which takes 
its Riſe in Tah, and reaches to the fartheſt 
End of China. Civility is made up of Ce- 
remonies, regulated Viſits, ſtated Motions 
and Geſtures, forced Proteſtations: In a 


Word, of a ſtarched inſipid Politeneſs, with- 


out Freedom or Equality, like that of Peo- 


ple, who are either Slaves and without a No- 
— or Who are — to "Vines and 


never travel 


It is eaſily bed chat, in Juſtice, 
this Cenſure admits of ſome Mitigation in 


Behalf of the Talians, who are not to be 


brought into an injurious Compariſon with 


the Oriental. But the Difference betwixt 


this Nation and the French ſhows itſelf at ſirſt 
Sight: The Nobility and Gentry of Venice, 


Rome; and Naples in particular, are generally 


and even of the auſtere and ſtately: The 


Time for rivalling the French in Politeneſs: 
Beſides, a Concern for Liberty alienates him 


from it; he even dreads the Increaſe of Ele- 


gancy from the Example of the Romans, with 
whom Deſpotiſm and Sloth were * one bend 
the ſame Date as Politeneſs. 

The French Honour, in which we are. tu- 


tored, to which we are animated from our 
L Cradles, 


properly call the Jha | 


Engliſoman candidly yields in this — 
to the French; but with this honourable Plea, 
that Attention to the Public leaves him no 


2 an os doe LAS. a4 
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Cradles, well deſerves to be accounted none 

of the leaſt: Advantages 

Honour-fa..celebrated, the Principle of ſo 
many ſhining Actions, and of ſuch a Multi- 

tude of Erròrs and Follies; the Source of ſo 


many real Qualities and Chimeras, has been 


uded than cenfured by Foreigners. 
The Frohman s Exterior, even in Pleaſure 
and Love, carries with it an Air of Supe- 


ter pleaſett than with the Thing itſelf. Theſo 
ſine Qualities: have, 
Oſfence tu all Fereigners; yet the Delicacy 
of Behaviour, and Love of Glory, by the 
+ Nobulity accounted the Grerelen Good of 
— form tlio Frenchman s peculiar Honour, 
may be improved to the Degtee of true 
—_— and political Virtue, 9 gh under 


capriciqus Rules, the Ground of _ Sub- 
ſtance is not deſtroyed. I ſhall cloſe this Pa- 


ralle] with the: Fadilts of mn 
941 Wes 95d ot 2 Git“ within h 
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t Phi if the French Education. / 


MONG the French, the chief Care from 

the Cradle, is' beſtowed not only on the 
Cultivation of the Virtues of public Society, 
but of that which conſiſts of pleaſurable AC 
ſemblies; this is attending to the external 
Fart and to the Trinkets of the Mind, ra- 
ther than its real Ornaments. We are chruſt 
2 | 6. il he: upon 


of Education. This 


rority and den, with which he is bet« 
by their Outſide, given 


"> a 
upon the World before we are ſcarce out of 
our Childhood; and theſe Meetings, inſpi- 
nted by the Preſence of the Ladies, make 
an Impreſſion on the Mind which never 
leaves it. The Engliſiman is too late in com- 
ing into the World. Of all Men, the French- 
man is the earlieſt Scholar in the School of 
Graces; the Model of his Education and 
Manners is before his Eyes; but it is no un- 
common Thing for him to cult out as it were 
only the Imperfections and Flaws of his Mo- 
del: Nature having given a Fulneſs of Graces 
and Beauty to Women, allayed them with 

Freak and :Caprice, 5 uo abate of ee ve 

| DVOLI DI 4. 130983 Vis TR fol 
| Thus Nan, in affecting to nierte bel 
ſeems to forget his Dignity, and ſinks into 
Ridicule; he even loſes the Sup of 
his Character in that Round of Society hi 
is the Ground of the French Manners; and 
on the other Hand, the Women loſe that 
Concern and Timidity which is ſo becoming 
in them; and this has given Riſe to the Sar- 
caſm of Foreigners, tbat in France heve 
not enough of t PMs be om, nor t _ 

enough of "the Woman. - PM ok DVLON þ 
The Art of France, like chat of 
conkiſtsin ſetring off Trifles beyond any other 
Nation. Tis in Details that the French Po- 
liteneſs excels; it can give a lively Bloom to 
a mere Nothing, which in the Hands of 


an Eng liſfunan might be left to wither, "Tis 
ge Bs 4 f | — 
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a national Quality, almoſt without Ex 
tion. Genteelneſs circulates, as a very — 
cious Foreigner has obſerved, in the Market- 
Towns and Villages, and ſpreads itſelf like 
à ſubtile Perfume; whereas in other Nations 

there is not a Spark of it to be ſeen out of 
the principal Cities. 
Thus is Genteelneſs a general — 5. 
riſtic of the Frenchman ; his Volatility 
admitting of any fixed Aug Habit; eve 
Thing becomes him; the Fabre of <7 
Proſeſſions, the Garb of all Nations, which 
he imitates in the happieſt Manner, bimſeif 
remaining inimitable by Foreigners. 

This Politeneſs, though general, has its 

Degrees ; the Apogeum of the French Spirit, 
Ido not fay of the Genius, is a Futility in 
the Topics f Converſation; this is the ami- 
able Man. It had been a prevailing Maxim, 
till the French, that no Man could be any 
further amiable than as he attracted: Love; 


and I aver, that in no other European Lan- 


guage does this Word bear any other Senſe: 
The Frenchman has'even ventured upon the 
female Occonorny, decking himſelf with all 
the Ornaments an Nb Fancy can in- 
n. | 

This Volatility; their | peculiar Gift, is 
with them the Virtue of * and Cal- 
lings, of the Magiſtrate and Warrior, of the 
old Man and of the Philoſopher. The vola- 


WEN aa Hero of French Society; his 
12 Ta- 
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Talent lies in ſkimming over a thouſand al. 
Hom; Objects in a Moment; avoiding any 
ce of Reflection, as the Poiſon of 
1 112 Uſed to a deſultory Manner of think- 
ing, his Manner of writing cannot fail of 


being alike: All that is required of him is an 


amiable Vivacity, which above all Things 
ern Richenle. of wood Sent 


Hence that Delicacy, often A nol mit 
taken one, in taking up with what is ridi- 
culous, and in cloſing wich all theſe futile 
Politenefles, Which to Foreigners have ap- 

only ſtrange Oddities and Trifles. 
The Citizens Manners are, in the main, the 
Ae Manners: This Word alone im- 
plies Unift 


 Eolours, Harmony, Family Entertainments, 
chaſte Marriages, Thriſtineſs, Retirement, 

the Study of the * and Literature; of all 

Which, — French Sociableneſs has made ® 
Sacrifice to Ridieule. 

Iz be drdy Air is the Pronglmnan's Air; no 

be Nation can reach it: But it is the better 

that it does not become them ſo well, and 


d not natural to them. It ha been faid 


by ſomebody, without accounting for it, that 
the Citizen Air is retained at Obe but 


wears off in the Army: tis becauſe at Court 


all is Form, its Intrigues are Cloſe, its Cerc- 
monial rigid, and its Decorums in Carriage 
ä The 3 Sod and military Reſi- 


dences 


ormity in Dreſs; Modeſty, grave 


' ww i£*..ami a> aca. 
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dences have none of theſe Reſerves; every 
one dreſſes as he pleaſes : Here the Carriage 
cannot be too bold and confident; the mili- 
tary State in ſome Meaſure puts all the Of. 
ficers upon a Level; and Love and Pleaſure 
are the main Springs of their ee 
Deſigns and Revolutions. 

Thus are the City Manners evidently the 
true Manners of Republics, and conſequent- 
ly of Virtue : But on the other Hand, the 
Affectation which is often ſeen in the Citi - 
zen's Character, lays it open to Ridicule. 
Court Follies, like thoſe. of Women, fave 
themſelves by a certain Grace, a natural 
Sprightlineſs ; whereas there cannot be a 
Character fitter for Comedy than that of a 
it affecting to be ſomething elſe: His Ri- 
dicule is too manifeſt to eſcape the Pencil, 
and not too coarſe for the Merriment of the 
Curt and A* WA, 


ff CHAP. XIII. 


The fame continued: Of the true Extent of the 
or F rench Character. 


Eniaſtes of all Kinds are of the Growth 

of France : The Engliſb in particular, 
cannot ſufficiently wonder at the Flexibility 
of the Exterior, and of the Diſpoſition of 
the French; the Giddineſs of their Taſte, 
and the Suppleneſs of their Heart. To no 
Nation in the whole v2 has Nature 9 
0 1 3 : 
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0 laviſh of its Graces as to the French. 
Vou are at a Loſs to know his Country, 
whilſt it is the Happineſs of Foreigners to 
become no Faſhions but their own. 

But this . of which we are apt 
fa, fondly to plume - ourſelves, abates of 
what Value or Reality there may be in it, 
upon conſidering that it chiefly belongs to 
young Men and Women. Tha Suddenneſs 
of -Metamorphoſes, and the Facility of Imita- 
tion are cauſed only by a flight Impreſſion 
of the Objects, painting themſelves on a 
Frenchman's| Mind as tranſiently as on the 
Retina, and obliterating each other. To 
this ſo natural Imitation it is owing, that the 
graceful Air and Politeneſs, which in other 
Nations is confined to the Cities in France, 
circulates among all Ranks and Places. Let 
the ſullen, proud Engliſhman ſay what he 
will; but what a Figure would —— make 
without a Nation, where the Men naturally 
poſſeſſed of the Graces, which give ſuch a 
Luſtre and Life to Society, diffuſe them 
throughout its Extent, fince Women ſeldom 
go out of their Country! | 

It is eaſily pe rceived that the Fn: muſt 
| have arte all Wit to themſelves; good 
Senſe they freely leave to every other Nation. 

What an admirable Contraſt were that of 
a Chineſe Mandarine or Doctor with a Prench 
Pretty-fellow ! the ſame Pride and Affecta- 
tion run through the volatile and minutial 


Po- 


2 (wo). 
Pallteneſvof the Frenchmen, as in the grave, 


eumderſome; and teremonious Politeneſs of 
the Chineſe, when he falls on his Knees, hides 
himſelf, and uſes à thouſand contemptible 
Devices to renew his Obeyſances. Is there 
no ſuch Thing as a Mean, betwixt the Chi- 
155 Rites and the French Airs? | 
"The FFinchman is born with a Coriceit 
that Ignorance becomes a Gentleman, and a 
Kind of lordly Air, heightened by his imagi- 
nary Pre-eminence above all other Men; yet 
this is clear ane and 
has but little Pride in it. 

Ever taken up with War, or a round of 
Vidits, feaſting, or Parties of Pleaſure with 
the Ladies, he lives in much greater Diſſipa- 
tion than the Engliſh, Germans and Italians, 
and thus does not reap all thoſe Benefits from 
Society which he may have expected. Far 
from reliſhing the philoſophical Life, or li- 
terary Receſs, his Neighbours upbraid him 
with preferring a ſlender Employment, to a 
Man of the moſt ſublime and extenſive 
Knowledge. 

Vet, this very Levity, all this Rattle at 
which Foreigners take ſuch Offence, is uſe- 
ful to the State, and in an eſſential Article. 
Baccalini relates, that the French Monarchy 
deing ſummoned before the Tribunal of 

would not be prevailed upon to cor- 

rect the turbulent, volatile; impetuous, hare- 

prained Diſppſition * the * 3 
+ 
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* the contrary, it was one of its beſt 
Inſtruments in . and baaandeu Eater. 

e ien. 

Pe indeed,” in a waclike Monarchy there 
is an actual Neceſſity that the Bulk of the 
People ſhould be oy a maddiſh.and ingenious 
Compoſition : In a Republic one's Country 
is an all- ſufficient Motive, In War, he's 
Country, or the Soldiers Phrenzy are the 
Springs: To theſe the Seen Officer adds 
more exalted Principles. 

The Point of Honour is — * to the 
French; it is ſo general, that in Cottages it 
offers, itfelf to * Officers: Tis the Pro- 
duce of that Brilliant Temper, the Charac- 
texiſtic of the Nation, and ta which its 
mot glorious Actions and moſt fatal Diſaſ- 
ters have been wing. The Rage of Du - 
elling, which has committed ſuch Ravages 
in the Kingdom, derives, from no other 
Source, It muſt be owned, that it is a 
ſingular Glory of the French Expeditions 
and Conqueſts, that they were atchieved by 
their own Blood: But on the other Hand, 


on this Spirit of Honour is ingrafted that 


falſe Glory, from che al our. Misfortunes 
have flowed. 

Upon a judicious Inquiry into the Cauſe of 
our Loſſes it is found to be be this Prepoſſeſſion. 
Our Knights, dazzled by a ſeductive Blaze of 
Glory, ſcorned Artifice and Delay, and 

would N rn get the * by pure 2 
| a" 
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of Valour, and in open Field, when 
have rs you ſtarved the — 
only by 2 little Patience. At Crecy, 
at Poitzers, at Vernewl, at Azincourt, at Pa- 
via, &c. we were beaten; and generally ſhall 
be io, n our own Principles 
In all theſe Loſſes the Nation did not 
flinch from the King; no Complaint was 
heard againſt him; the royal — ap- 
all Murmurs ; whereas, if an Engi/h 
was unfortunate, Outrages or De- 
thro were ſure to be the Conſequence. 
Th truth, the Valhis were extremely beloved, 
yet not beyond —— being 
comely, brave, dexterous at all Exerciſes, 
eloquent, popular and liberal: But in thoſe 
very Qualities, putting them too much in 
the Power of Favourites, they turned the 
Genius of the Nobility towards har effulgent 
Glory, which young Men are fo greedy of. 
Moſt of them wanted Maturity to become 
great Princes, yet from them we hold that 
military Politeneſs, which has diffuſed itſelf 
all over Europe, and will be the perpetual 
Ornament of the Nation. They gave a 
ſofter Turn to our Manners, by the Inclina- 
tions of their own Mind; and their p 
Graces, together vrith the Love of Litera- 
ture, which they preſerved amidſt the Fero- 
city and — of continual Wars. | 
Let us ' reſume the focial Manners; 
Thoke of the French 2 where * 


* 


A 
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; red by Youth 1 Sn Female Sex; likewiſe 
all the Trades which adminiſter to Shows and 
Diverſion are their Well wiſhers. 
A Relaxneſs inManners diffuſes itſelf from 
Dk all over the Kingdom; and it is my 
firm Belief, that were the 277 — in a Situa- 
tion naturally productive of more ſteady 
Tempers and — vigorous Minds, France 
would not lie ſo open to the Reproach of 
that Giddineſs and Inconſiderateneſs which 
e ſuch Diſguſt to Foreigners. 
gn 4 Pille who _ about thir 
Years ago, on the Engliſb and French, 
has been pleaſed to pronounce, that in this 
Kingdom the Men were not Men enough, 
and that the Women were not Women e- 
nough, the latter having little of that Timi- 
dity and Diſorder which, in them, is fo v 
becoming; but, what is infinitely more, this 
Foreigner goes ſo far as to add Modeſty. As 
to the Men, the Subſtance of his Judgment is, 
that the good Qualities, and the Faults of both 
Nations are palpable ; that he ſhould be 
much more afraid of being an unworthy 
Engliſhman, than. an unworthy Frenchman; 
but that he would rather be a worthy French- 
nan. This is giving the Palm to tlie Engliſb. 
_ He who conſiders the infinite Number 
of Maſter-Pieces which France has produced 
in all Kinds, porn bop: e Literary ; and on 
the other Hand, caſts his Eye on the national 
| _ of 2 for the Mind's Sake, 
Cany 
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eannot hold out againſt pardoning the Heart. 
Laſtly, the Foreigner, who at Paris falls in 
with the Pretty-fellows and reads our Pamph- 


lets, I fancy that being charmed with the 


French Humanity and Politeneſs in other 
Reſpects, he will for n e's 
rr 1e : 


C HAP. XIV. 


8 the . Of good Com 1 | 
= 2 er ts ce 1 5 F an e 


„HERE are certain myſterious Socie- 
ties, which in the Opinion of the 
| 19 include all good Company, to which 
no others can have any Pretenſion: Lan- 
guage, Dreſs, Faſhions, Perſons, Virtues, 
Taſtes, Pains and Pleaſures, Sickneſs and 
Health are quite other Things from thoſe of 
the People, hd are ſo kept under by Refpe&, 
that they dare not have Pleaſures, or at leaſt 
on them before their Betters. To be ad- 


7 


mitted into this Sanctuary, is the Summit of 


the Frenchman's Ambition; eſpecially by the 
Wit it is conſidered as his Fortune. A Roman 
did-not glory more in that celebrated Name, 
nor an Alien ſollicit the Denizenſhip with 
ter Ardour. 
_ » Thus it is eafily perceived, that what i is 
called Character, in mr is not common 
among private Perſons. The Nation has 
at a very glorious one, bearing the 
Stamp 


— 
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Stamp of Honour; but were a Foreigner to 
judge from common Uſages, and the Prac- 
tices in Meetings and Companies, he might 
well aſk, gen — is the Soul o Frances A 
Temper * would break the Shackles of 
Cuſtom, and aim at Diſtinction, is carefully 
depreſſed at its firſt Appearance: A pithien 
lar or ſingular Child is what Parents dread 
above all Things; the wife Mothers even 
make it an Article of their Prayers. France 
is the Land of Imitation; the Sovereig n him. 
ſelf is ruled by Faſhion All Follics which 
have any 4 in them, all Caprices 
which have an Air of Grandeur, are Thi 
which nobody takes Exception at amongſt us; 
but excepting theſe, a Frenchman ſeldom riſes 
above common Life; and hence it is that 
there are few vigorous Gauls in France; nor 
5 there that Vein of good Senſe among the 
eople in general, as in 1taly. and England, 
Tree, muſt be an A of the whole 
| 1 9. to reg thoſe Waden een are 
e Tyrants of Society, and to do as great 
Things as they have done. The French, 
when diſperſed, want Reſolution to cloſe 
with their happy Underſtanding, and againft 
their Conſcience value themſelves upon one 
general Mode of thinking, through a Weak- 


nels contraſted in the Elements of their E- 


Eſdeeming Merit, bis Lerity ridicules it; 


, 
| c 
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The Frenchman in general, till his thirty-fifth 
or fortieth Year, lives in an Agitation ſo incom- 
patible with Wiſdom and Direction, that Fo- 
reigners look upon him as a Madman, till 
he has reached the ſober Epocha: Mad is 
_ harſh Word, and muſt be taken as coming 
from Enemies; but indeed, it is naturally 
impoſſible in any leſs time to diveſt oneſelf 
i the Levity and vain Amuſements, in which 
are involved from the Cradle; Faſhions, 
cinkets; Tattle, Roundsof Viſits, Airs, Breed- 
ing, Flights, Man of the Day, free and con- 
dent Speech, good — light Talents, 
falſe Reputations, Railleries on Virtue, Ro- 
| mance, Tales of the Fairies, Table Refine- 
Love Quarrels, Rattle and Riots of 
hare-brained young Fellows ruining their 
—— Caprices of Honour, Maxims of 
Which alone engroſs a Score of our 
— Laſtly Wit, all that Vortex' of moral 
Atoms which whirl about in the Head, what 
Name can be found for ſuch Minutie? | 
Nothing but the natural Excellency of 
theiv Gentus and the Love of Glory — 
be able to reſcue the French from theſe De- 
fects of Education; for here the prejudiced 
Foreigner himſelf bears Witneſs in our be- 
half, that a Frenchman in his fortieth Year 
is ſo altered, that you would take him for 
por ha Man. This Fruit, indeed, is ſome- 
times ſeen in the Interim to- wither on the 


Tres, or the Tree itfelf, for want of lopping | 
1:14 be: | 0 
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off the uſeleſs Branches; or ſome other Cul. 
ture; loſes its Fecundity: but if the Fruit 
attains to its proper 85 dene Wore 
Agi none more excellent: 
Nations ſituated at the Extrerhities of the 
w orld, and living in the earlieſt Times; as the 
Chr ſe-and' Egyptiums, and the French and the 
Engi on the other Hand, have followed a 
Plan of Education, and of Goil Government 
diametrically oppoſite”: ' Among the former; 
there was a Rite to every thing; for In- 
ſtance, every Morning the Daughter-in-law 
muſt not fail to pay her perſonal Duty to her 
Mother: Such is the Ce, and ſo the Law 
_ *enjoins. © Cetemonial in Viſits is not leſs an 
immemorial Cuſtom than an Article of the 
Law : As Morals make Cuſtoms, ſo __ 
make Laws. The Government, more 
ticularly in the two European Monarch 7 
ſcorning ſuch Minutiæ, has left the ſocial 
Cuſtoms to the Humour of the People. 
Without deciding on the ſuperior Wiſdom 
of the different Legiſlators, Tranquillity was 
manifeſtly the Scope of the Sages of early 
Antiquity, as Family Government was their 
Model: Europe, on the contrary, by the mar- 
tial Diſpoſition of the People, was deſtined 
by Providence for Action, and to r 
different Nations by Commerce. 
After this, let us freely give up to the 
Gireks and Romans the Advantage'of Edu- 
9 that 7 inconteſtably their 1 — 
art, 
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Part, and free from the Inequalities objected 
to in the Syſtems of the former. 

All who have given us Accounts of Ch. 
na, exceedingly magnify their Education of 
r who he their Mothers Milk are 

ht to imbibe the Principles of Order, 

Refhect to Parents, and Love to their Comm 
= as peri there could be any ſuch thing under 
A Lg Government; and for all al de ret. 

are reduced to no more than —— 
a to a Letter without Spirit, to domeſtic 
Inſtructions in the oriental Taſte. Upon 
comparing the jejune or capricious Educa- 
tion of the Europeans, or the dead Letter of 
the Eaſt, with the public Education of the 
Grecian Vouth, — g them in Games, 
animating them with Rewards, and diſtin- 
guiſhing Virtue with the moſt attractive Ho- 
nours, there can be no Competition; the 
Superiority is infinitely on the Side of the 
Anti ente. r 81 
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\H E mien State of Man was z 
I as Nature's Primæval G. Te, 
Oriental receded from this or 
made ſuch an ill Uſe of it, that ut 2 
— to the ſevere Remedy of 
| nan would have been totally 
unhin 
. vol wasſomerhing 1 before Afvica broke 
in upon its firſt Inſtitution. Egypt, ſenfble 
of its Happineſs, perſiſted in oppoſing fixed 
Barriers to arbitrary Power ; even the very 
Hours of each diſtinct Occupation or A- 
muſement for the King, and every Article of 
the Royal Houſhold was ſtated. Large Re- 
publics were formed on the Coaſt of Africa; 
among others, Carthage : The Levity and 
Ferocity, which is more natural to Maritime 
People, could not for a long time be recon- 
ciled to abſolute Power ; they alſo breathed 


à more determined Sprit of Freedom, _ 
tu- 


(29) - 
Situation being more temperate than that of 


the other Africans. 

The- firſt States were very ſmall, being 
often no more than a Town and its. Terri- 
tories. The firſt Men, being yet full of the 
Ideas of an original Equity, ſhewed a Reluc- 
tancy to bow their Necks to the Yoke of 
Power; and thus every Tribe and every Co- 


lony ood upon having /its og. Land an 


Chicks. 

Theſe petty Dominions muſt be owned 
to have been defective in Point of Stability: 
Foro could eaſily deprive the People of 

their Liberties, and it frequently happened 
that a Revolution was no more 
Work of a few Days. What is the Sub- 
ſtance of the Hiſtories gf the Republics gf 
Greece, Laly, and the lefler Ala, but inteſtine 
na Corruption and -Fermentations,? 
Theſe Gight Edlfices could. be Tapported by 
OTE 6 intricate Polity, and 


conſequently ſuch a one as had neither we 


Freedom nor true Grandeur. 
What external Ad 


Were wanting, 


5 vantages 
. ſeemed to be counterbalanced by the inter- 


nal; their Morals did not claſh with, or weaken 
the Laws, they harmonized of their own 
accord; the Government of a ſmall State is 
ſoon completed, Subjects capable of the Ad- 


miniſtration being eaſily found: The Ma- 


aer might be fad to hold th Reins at 


his 


= 
— — — — — ͥꝗꝙ—Dꝛ — — 
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- Fire- ide, al Diſorders and Offences are 


under his Eye. 
| Beſides; model the ann by ec, 


vid all will go well. The Gaſcons and Nor- 


"mans are a very different People, yet under 
the ſame Laws. Had - Athens and Lacedemon 


been founded by one common Legiſlator, | 


though at ſo ſmall a Diſtance, ſuch was the 
Contraſt of their Taſtes and Talents, that 
one Form of Polity would have thrown 
both into Confuſion. . Lycurgus and- Solon, 
* doubtleſs, had each ſtudied their Coun- 
trymen, and thus avoided that Colliſion be- 
twixt the Manners and the Laws, which is 
the Bane of all Governments.” The limited 
Extent of a State facilitates the Obſervance 
of the Regulations. Pleaſures were not as 
with us, ſecreted within Doors, but conſiſted 


chiefly in Sports and Spectacles, at which it 


Was a Branch of the Magiſtrates Office to 
aſſiſt, to which the whole Nation was ſum- 
moned, ſo far from being dependent on the 
Caprice or Taſte of any private Perſons. 
7 * like large religious Com- 
munities; itizens went to the Shews 
as thoſe to their Proceſſions, or any other de- 
votional Solemnity. The public Feaſts of Cre- 
tan Inſtitution, dfcewirds obtained in Greece. 
The Lacedemonjans had their Seaſons of Fe- 
ſtivity, but always in public. Athens had 
ne 1 WhO went — + to 
Ee $0 Oule, 


=: {cg 
Houſe,” to comptrol the Quality and De- 


licacy of the Diſhes. The Cuſtoms of Ban- | 


1 even to the Seats of the Guells, were 
all explicitly preſcribed by the Law of the 
State, enforced by thoſe of Religion. Muſic 
was neceffary in the City to lenify the Au- 
ſterity which Intenſeneſs to Polity might pro- 
duce: In this, Plato and Ari/totle agree; 
the firſt even affirms, that any Innovation 
uſic never failed tobe followed by ſore 
Change in the State. 
All this, doubtleſs, was practicable only 


in ſmall Republics; before ſwelled wit 
the Deſire 57 Conqueſts: Thel Ideas were 
too refined to be cultivated amidſt the Din 
of Arms and the Buſtle of Affairs. The 
Greeks in their golden A * ; inſpirited by that 
elegant Polity, never did, according to their 
Expreſſion, pollute the SanRity of the Ta- 
ble; ſo far from it, that rac dignified it 
with ingenious and ſublime' Comer werſations, 
in which moral Queſtions were a frequent 
Topic, as appears from Plutarch's Collec- 
tion, called his Sympoſiacs, or Table Talk. 
The Duration of ſuch Societies among 
People of a Vivacity like that of the Greeks, 
ſeems a Phenomenon: But if it-does Ho- 
nour to their good Senſe, yet ſuch a multi- 
farious Diviſion of one Nation, however fa- 
vourable to the Exertion of Talents or the 
Increaſe of the People, ought in our Times 
to be rejected, were it only for the Weak- 
22 K 2 neſs 


— 


| 
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neſs of ſuch un It would oc- 
caſion continual Wars, and can be ſuited 


only to a People who have kept out Luxury, 


as the Suitxers, whoſe rocky Situation, to- 
with their Bravery, is an impregnable 

fence. Not leſs than a hundred Revolu- 

tions were known in the Government of 
Athens. "The Florentines ran through all the 
Forms of Government uſed among the Greels, 


| or deſcribed by Arifetle, and after all could | 
not ſettle Ge. This Kind of Sove- 


ede, has been ejected out of Bologna 


other Cities. 
Theſe Societies have thrived amidſt the 


GermanPhlegm, that Nation having a public 
common Law, great Princes to preſerve an 


_ Equilibre, and an Emp TOT as Pr oteCtor Ge- 


neral. For Want of this two-fold Rank, 


the States General of Greece, that is, the Col- 


lege of the Ampbylt ions, were never able to 


reſtote its Concord and Tranquillit . 
Novy let us ſee, whether in domeſtic Con- 


cerns the antient Polities were as perfect as 

e 0 | LUST 
CHAP, l. 

Whether the antient Polities in Learning and 


Wiſdom were equal to thoſe of the Moderns? 


Aud what Advantages bad. 
I is very juſtly that Kathe « admired 
the Wiſdom of Phenicia and Egypt, 3 


re Ma — „ tat. 81 3 * 5 
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had excited the Emulation of the Greeks. To 
decide the Queſtion; the political, the civil, 
and the ceremonial Law muſt be carefully 
diſtin . 
A Plan of Legiſlation common to all the 
Antients, was to caſt together in one Mould, 
Religion, Morals, Uſages, and the greateſt- 
Part of the political Law. They had, as it 
were, infinuated Religion into Society. with - 
an- Ingenuity and Agreeableneſs, of which 
all the Particulars deferve a ſeparate Work, 
This Idea of Government has with great 
Propriety been copied by the Founders of 
religious Orders, - whoſe Convents, though 
diſperſed; never riſe above a petty State; and 
2 ſame Spirit running through them all, 
Funn them the nearer Reſemblance to the 

Republics of the Antients. But was it 
not a Solliciſm in the Legiſlators of China, 
Egypt, and other vaſt Monarchies, to have 
adopted the Laws and Manners of Sparta 
and Corinth for their immenſe Dominions? 
Thoſe Laws, it may be ſaid, they judged 
fitteſt for the Times in which they lived; 
for; let it be obſerved, that the agreeable and 
fruitful Climates of the Antients did not a 
little contribute to a Simplicity of Taſte, and 
conſequently to a Moderation of Deſires: 
And beſides, the Prejudices againſt Trades 
and Sciences having not then got Footing, 
they were Strangers to the Difference betwixt 


ffer Conditions, _ afterwards crept in. 
+ 88 To 
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To this it was owing, that in their pure 
and generous Laws they dared to conſult 
only their on natural magnanimous Taſtes 

ar Diſpoſitions, which at firſt incline the 
Reader to imagine that the Antients were 
quite another Breed than ourſelves. Luxury 

was ſtrictly ſuppreſſed, as introducing an Ine- 
quality in Wealth and Oppoſition in Senti- 
ments, depreciating Virtue, and depriving the 
Laws of their Protectors: They excluded 
Women from Company, they ſubjected their 
Pleaſures to Rites and the moſt rigid Inſpec- 
tion, blended Manners and Laws, and thus 
gave to the former that Auſterity which is 
inſeparable from the latter. The Silence in 
Egypt and China, amidſt ſuch numberleſs 
Swarms of People, is amazing; a large Em- 
ire moving on with a conciſe Retinue of 
Laws is an Object worthy of Admiration. 
reat Painters have given great Shades and 
great Liglits to great Subjects; few Figures, 
but ſtrongly touched, and of an inimitable 
Expreſſion. Thus with a fimple Dignity 
did the firſt Legiſlators model Government, 
It being their Advantage to work on natural 
Manners, the Props of their Legiſlation were 
ſimple, Manners, Poetry and Muſic. All the 
Maxims of Morality, the Praiſes of the 
Deity, even the Methods of Agriculture, 
and the Rule of Trades, were in Metre and 
ſet to Muſic; and in this Soul-moving Art 
conſiſted the Maſter-piece of the _— 

68 [ > 3 
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It was a Point with the Chineſe to make their 
Language difficult, and the Egyprians myſte- 
riſed every thing with Figures and Symbols, 
obably to inhance the Glory of Knowledge 
the Difficulty of attaining to it; no other 
rational View, if that itſelf be rational, can 
be thought of, at leaſt in the F ounders. 

Thus theſe Philoſophers impreſſed on 
their Works the real Qualities of their own. 
Mind, Love of Tranquillity, and Atten- 
tion to the Superiority of the Soul, which. 
they imagined to be impaired by female 
Company. They limited the Morals of the 
Nation, as they did their own Inclination to 
the Empire. The Egyptians were no Tra- 
yellers, and were extremely reſerved towards 
Strangers-that came among them. China has 
opened but one of its Ports, and a long Time 
it was before it could venture even on thats 
This Reſerve ſeems indeed to have prevailed 
antiently, though in a different Degree, 
throughout the whole Univerſe. 

"Herein the Legiſlators alſo fell in with the 
Temper of their Nations. There is not a 
Part of the World where Morality is in ſuch 
Vogue as in the Eaſt, valuing it above all 
other Sciences: The Orzentals are more eaſy, 
docile, and ſedentary than other Nations; fo 
that the ſage Founders of China and Egypt 
may be aid to have filled thoſe vaſt Empires 
with Syſtems of Morality. 
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A theſe Reflections will be ſeen to lead 
| ihe: Solution of the celebrated Problem 


betwixt'the antient and modern Laws. The 
primitive Men might, as has been ſaid, give 
ſtrict Laws to fimple Tempers, to 1 
Minds, and ſimple People, according to the 
Expreſſion of the Politicians. The Antients 
of the firſt Age obſerved an exact Medium 
betwixt the ral Droves, as the Arabs 
and Tartars, and the People governed by 
the civil and political Laws of ee While 
the Conſtitution of Men remained unim- 
paired, Phyſic, conſiſting in a few ſim- 
ag ear: ada Ae S Diſeaſes, 
could not deſerve e Ap ion of à for- 
mal Science. The Phyſicians of old, with 
admirable Patience; conſulted Nature; ex- 
celling in the Knowledge of Conſtitutions 
and — and in the Uſe of Penn, 
ſimple and natural T 
However, the antient Polities, though au- 
guſt i in their Simplicity, could not be ſo ins 
genious and profound as thoſe of the mo- 
dern; but all thoſe ſublime Inſtitutions fall - 
ing to Decay by the Increaſe of Craft and 
Iniquity, Mankind was obliged to ſecure 8o-— 
ciety by Polities adapted to the Profligacy of 
the Times, and A more en 27 
N e | 
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on e HAP. HL dſ1= go. 
of te Re of the early Governments in 
at! A e and the Civil Low, ** 


LATO baniſhed Homer out of his Re- 
public, but not till he had preſente 
him wind a Garland for the Excellency of 
his Poetry. Such a Sentence tho an- 
muſt it be owned that their Jean are narrow 
and inſufficient,. with reſpect to the Situation 
of modern States. The Love of contem- 
lative Wiſdom predominating in the firſt 
itutors, they forgot to provide ſuitable 
Laws againſt Declenſions of Morals and Re- 
volutions in the State, which they ought to 
haue foreſeen and guarded againſt. 

They framed the political Empire upon the 
Ideas of Family Government, and full of 
their pure Intention, they expected to main- 
tain Virtue in the Empire as a Father does in 
his Houſhold. Having more of the Sage in 
them than the Philoſopher, and of the Phi- 

r than the Politician, they did not 
form- their Plans on Principles-of Greatneſs, 
or could not apply them to their Cotempo- 


raries. 

' Firſt, they radically. and irremediably vi- 

tiated Education by the unlimited Licenti- 

ouſneſs which they granted in a Plurality of 

Wim This  Indulgene was a fatal Stroke 
to 


Pa 2 
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to we Noblenefs and Immateriality of Spirits, 
together with the Faculties of the Body. The 
Children of Sovereigns, brought up like 
others within the Seraglio, were from their 
Infancy ſurrounded either with voluptuous or 
cruel Tdeas; and . Impreſſions could ne- 
ver be worn off 3 Education, which 
was not uſed in The preſumptive 
Heir under ſuch — Tutors as Eunuchs, 
imbibing only Fear and Ignorance, was 
without any other Reſource than ſhedding 
his Brothers Blood, and himſelf left to the 
Dread of the ſame Fate. In the 322 of 
Wives, I know they aimed at an Increaſe of 
the People; but waving any Diſcuſſion of 
this Expedient, there is not in all civil Polity 
a mare weighty Object of the Attention of 
the Laws than a Plurality of Wives. How 
is this Compariſon to be made good? To 
keep us to one Wife, many political, and an 
infinite Number of Civil Laws unite their 
Force: For an unlimited Number, the Ori- 
entals have but one Law; and that (as Tra- 
vellers affirm) almoſt every where the ſame. 
The Difference of Genius and Governments 
ſhews whether the ſouthern People, or we, 
have thought with moſt Dignity on this Ar- 
ticles 

Thus the Misfortunes of all the ſolehirn 
and eaſtern Nations has ever been a Multi- 
105 ity of ceremonial Laws for Society and 
gion, and ** political 
Laws: 


1 
Laws! Doſes inherentin the Nause af an 
abſolute Government. As-it admits but one 
Will, and a dreadful Kind of Silence reigns 
throughout the deſolate Country, a few Laws 


ſerve its Turn; and, on the other Hand, the 
leaſt Innovation in Manners, the very Cries 


of the Women would diſturb the Silence 
which is neceſſary te this Government: theſe 
Diſorders were to be prevented only by giv- 


ing the Force of a perpetual W 


little Cuſtom and Ceremony. 498 
Thus the Egyptian Prieſts, the eaſtern 


the Chineſe Doctors, only ſipped of that 
2 


— of which Heaven gave in 
larger Draughts to the Greeks; but the over- 
flowing Cup fell 'to the Romans... The Go- 


vernment of Rites, the claſſical Books of 
China and Egypt, and the old ſacred Books 
of the Perſons, might uphold ſuch a Cere- 
mony, as that the 1 Daughter-in-law ſhould: - 
every Morning pay her perſonal Reſpects to 
her Mother; but without the Concurrence 
of civil and political Laws, what is that wa 


al Ich Uſages to 4 Plan of Morals? 
CHAP.” "Oo 


of the Defetts of the early Cintratients 7 in | 


political Laws, exemplified in Egypt. 


A MONG theſe. Reflections on the civil 
and moral Government of the primitive 


| * their Polity muſt not be omitted. The 
Ritual 


4 (5) 
Ritual Government ſeems to me, excellently 
well ai to the firſt Ages 
and the Genius of the Orientuls, they being 


of the World 


ſuperſtitious; ſubtle, eloquent in bodily Ge- 


ſtures, and ſcrupulous Obſervers of Cere- 
monies.” Thus the Founders' of the Law 
had made a temporary Proviſion for the in- 


ban State, and by Methods ſuited te che 


SGenius and Temper. 


In China they found a People of ductile | 


Humours, and dif) to be happy; 


Reites and Derbe Uſages; but the 
latter required more majeſtic Ordinances. 


The Government and Religion inveſted tiiem- 
ſelves- with Myſtery to excite a reverential 


there was the moſt refined ae 
and an exceſſive — of Pleaſure: The for- 
mer were caſily managed by the Solemnity of 


Terror. An awful Veil over Religion and 


Government, a ſublime Doctrine on the 


e 0" eee 


— 


ſtruck voluptuous Egypt with Ideas, than 


1 which nothing could be more oppoſite to 
its Nature. The modeſt Sentiments, the 


placid Tempers of the Chineſe, were to be 
adopted, and I the Torrent of Egyptian Plea- 


ſures r Happy and ſagacious 


Legiſlators, connected political 
Laws with their mo Inſtitutions ! 
A fingle Glance on the Laws of Egypt 


and China, diſcovers the Legiſlators Diſpo- 


fitons ; 7 Peace and n ty were their 
Scope, 


2 


— 
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Scope; the whole Oeconomy of the Em- 
ire termlinated therein. Had the Means 
en ſuitable, it was the higheſt Reach of 
Wiſdom ; but alas! the Egyptian Inſtitu- 
tions ſoon gave way, and ſunk irretriey | 

into the ſtrangeſt Corruption. The People 
of the South and Eaſt have always been 
looked upon by the Antients, as unequal to 
the Laws compoſed for them by their 
F 8 but, ider it muſt be owned 
that the Legiſlation itſelf was in many Points 
weak, faulty-and deficient. 
| and a blind Obedience within 
the Heart, from a phyſical Cauſe, were re- 
newed in the Foundation of Egypt and 
Cina. In Egypt's beſt Time, in the flou- 
Adminiſtration of Foſeph, a pene- 
trating Obſerver might have foreſeen the 
Fate of the national Moraliſt: Every Inch 
of Ground, except the Church Lands, was 
in the Hands of the Crown: Such were 
the Marks of Reſpect paid to the King and 
His Officers, that they were fitter for a re- 
ligious 0 than for civil Homage and 
After 1 the Seeds of Diſſolution in 
the — 5 this was the Method they 
took for its Support; on one Side, there 
was a total Neglect of the Military Virtues; 

and on the Je a of Commerce: Thus 


were they guilty of the moſt e 
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Contradictions towards the People under 

their Government, 
+ Egypt*thus being far from Wulle in its 
Conſtitution, and its Laws a Contradiction 
to its Manners, could not maintain itſelf; 
its vanquiſhed People became the moſt cor. 
rupt of all the South and Eaſt: They want. 
ed thoſe Exerciſes, without which, from ſuch 
Diſpoſition * 8 rene or Nee is to 
* expected. 


It might poſſibly 50 0 neceſſary Severity, . 


though | in a large Empire it may not hold 
good; I ſay, the Interdiction of the ſplendid 
Arts ict be a politic Severity, as a Bartier 
againſt Innovation. This was the Period of 
all happy Boldneſſes, of all exquiſite Stretches 
of Genius; an univerſal en and Mean- 
neſ bockt Place. > "0 
But, by the Decay of the Mind, War 
49d Commerce, Men, whom Ceſar calls 
the moſt ſpirited and moſt ingenious of all 
Men, who yet were not allowed to compoſe 
any Poetry or Muſic but for Temples, ſtruck 
into dangerous Arts. 
Alexandria, and the 3 of e 
Egypt, ſwarmed with Fortune: tellers, Per- 
fumers, Quacks and Buffoons; beſides, they 
furniſhed Rome with a conſiderable Part of 
their Slaves, who, by their Tricks, were 
- often ſeen to ſtep into a fine Fortune: To 
theſe, add theInventers of Games of Chance, 


and the Farmers of the Revenue; and ta 
48 
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has partly been the Condition of the aligns. 
of theſe latter Ages, when once they came 

to a Diſuſe of War and a Contempt of Com- 
merce. There was another unfavourable 

Circumſtance to the Morals of Egypt; the 
Fertility of this Country arifing chiefly from 
the Overflowings of the Nile, H 
was not very toilſome ; laſtly, the Prieſts, 
who engroſſed all the Secrets of Phyſic, all 
Hiſtory and Law, were extremely reſerved 
in their Communications. At this- rate, 
4 e the other Branches of the Na- 
= employ themſelves ? What Exerciſes 

Rod or Spirits of ſuch Vivacity, in 
whom, beyond al others, the Thirſt of Cu- 
Tioſity, and the Propenfity to Writing, are 
moſt vehement? 
It was not enough to erect immens 
Works, in order to raiſe the Character of 
the Nation: If the Pyramids are the Ad- 
miration of our Age, in the Eyes of the E- 

ans themſelves they were only Monu- 

ments of Pride and Defpotiſm : The Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice was interrupted ; even 
the Temples were ſhut during an hundred 
and fix Years, while thoſe ſtupendous Works 
were railing ; and, after all, the Kings who 
carried them on were puniſhed with the 
_ greateſt Ignominy known among the Egyp- 
Hans, the Denial of Interment. 

I am not ignorant that the phyſical Cauſes 
were far from favouring the Government of 


Egypt, 


_ 


Eon and I think I have noticed it in the 
Finſt Book; but neither were the politica 
Laws of any greater Influence or Tendency 
for giving Force and Activity to Prudence. 
This Empire maintained its Virtue for ſe- 

wveral Denturies, againſt the Deſpotiſm of 


Kings by the Deſpotiſm of Religion; which 


x the only Bartier in the Eaſt ; as the Laws 


| r v ann thole of Bun. 
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r a 


tbe le; wherein Mention 
„ 


Wir is Man? This ia the leading 


Queſtion to be put. to a Ghingſe in any 
Dieu about Government; for if his = 
Hrer be-agrecable to human Nature, there's 
an End at once of the Queſtion, in the Pre- 


ference of China to Europe. 


Their Commendations of their e 
ment will hardly meet with Credit from a 
ſound Thinker, "he reflects on human Na- 
ture, of Which the Chineſe have had hut an 

ect Knowledge; and on the Nature 
of whaſe wiſe Laws, inforced by the mar- 
tial Genius of the People, and the Example 


of Revolutions, have hardly been an Equipoiſe 


againſt Agitations in the antient and modern 
Governments of Europe. Is there any Com- 
wanne betwixt the . of en | 


(145) + 
9 1 the Induſtry of the antient Cine 
invented, againſt the Attempts of nick 
Authority, and the Body of Laws and Arms 
with Which the Greciant, Romans, and other 
magnanimous Nations have ſucceſsfully made, | 
Head Wa: 5 ADA The. IIluſion "of the, 
A 1th magnificent  Panegyrics, 


me 72 — riters have ſo | 
bes e the Oriental TED 


ment, Proceed from more than a ſingle 
ay Cs. _ 
| , 5 5 to Ling, Foot in. Chnd, ("4 
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1 with the. 
Rats N Europe; in order to 


che ſo 115 boaſted Manners 


its Fire and Ener- 

90 . of the Inhabitants, 
a grave and ſolemn Deportment, the diſguiſed 
Sunplicity of Law-Proceedings, the bs mas 


and Huties 3 with all th theſe, it is no Wonder 
Trayellers Wood be drawn into high Conceits 
of ſuch a Nation, Ar! | 

The Eaſt 5 Ching eloccially, is the Land 
of Morality; From, the earlieſt Ages of the 


| World,; ulative 1 has begot In- 
e and 8 2 * Among the Maho- 
tu] metans, 
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n 
abſtracted Life; and the Chineſe are all for 
practical Maxims. Theſe Countries are over- 


run with Contemplators, Hermits and Re- 


cluſes, venerated and even conſulted by the 
Government. All the Sciences have been fa- 
crificed to this, whoſe Pride is founded on the 
Contempt of the others : It has often been'my 
Wonder, that the Orientals, who think ſo well, 
neee 
Now, after this, could it be imagined that 
the Chineſe are of all Men the moſt in- 
ſidious, if the Fact had not at length been 
owned by all the Miffionaries ? It is a common 
Practice in China to have three Pair of Scales, 
one for the Buyer, another for the Seller, both 
with falſe Weights; and the third juſt and e- 
qual in its Weights, to be uſed when the Buyer 
and Seller are 10 well matched, that the one 
cannot over- reach the other: even Fraud itſelf 
is not puniſhed in that Kingdom : not that it is 
rmitted, as many have given out; but that it 
E 0 ſuppreſſible by Polity, being ſo univerſal. 
Cruelty and Fraud are ſtill more predomi- 
nant in the other Parts of Aa, ＋ Pry 
and Violence are perpetually trying Maſteries. 
The Government 280 25 >, deſpiſing 
their Diſtreſs without any Apprehenſion from 
their depreſſed Spirits; but the Fortunes being 
moſtly raiſed from ſuch deteſtable Meaſures, 
are continually expoſed to Alarms from the 
ſame Quarter. The Miniſtry is above all ex- 
poſed to bloody Revolutions: Juſtice 8 
. | Vn . ce 


4 
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Juſtice ſe cried up by Merchants, Strangers to 
the Wiſdom and Equity of political and civil 
wy has moſt Properly y been ſtiled a Sultan's 
ice, blind and exceſſive, never diſtinguiſhing. 
twixt the Puniſhment and the Offence, the 
meer Polity and the Law, or betwixt the Fault 
and the Crime. 

The Number of Laws among all found Po- 
liticians bears a Proportion to the Degree of 
Liberty and Property of the Subjects. They 
who are ſo fond of the rigid and ſpeedy Juſtice 
of a deſpotical Government, are not aware 
that this is no leſs than preferring the Execution 
4 the Work itſelf, and the Simplicity of the 

rings to the intrinſical Goodneſs of the Ma- 
et alt. 


c HAP. VI. 
Of the Faults of the Chineſe Government. 


* return to China: Its Government is 
deſpotic, but corrected by Laws beyond 

any 9 in all Alia: It has Courts of Juſtice, 
Formalities, Appeals, and Rules; this is a Juſ- 
ticewhich cannot be witheld from the Chineſe 
Princes. Whether the prodigious Increaſe of 
the People compelled 'the Government, or 
whether the Motion impreſſed on it by the firſt 
Legiſlators ſtill remains, or whatever the Cauſe 
may be, there's not a Monarchy in all the Eaſt 
tobe compared to it. Yet is it true that the 
Chineſe are generally poor, that the foreign Com- 
meree is infinitely beneath the Extent and 
L 2 Means 
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Means of the Rn and that among them 
there is ſuch a Thing as a ſtable Property; 
whereas in all other Parts of the Eaſt there's 


no other Tenure than at Will. 


But to conclude with the laſt Analyſis; hero 
again we muſt argue from Manners ; as by 
Manners Laws are modelled, and adapted to 


them. All the Chineſe are Slaves: In all ori- 
ental Monarchies tis the univerſal Level of 


Subjects: There's no Nobility i in China; yet a 


Monarchy without Nobility is a political Chi- 


mera. The chief Spring of the Government is 
for ſecuring the Seryitude of the Subject. By 
the Miſſionaries agree that China is ruled by the 
Cudgel. Princes of the Blood have been degra- 
ded, for being exceſſive Lovers of Cock- fieht. 


ing. A Mandarin on a Journey is every where 


received with Acclamations, the People re- 
ſpectfully thronging about him for the Honour 
of pulling off his travelling Cloaths ; and when 
on his Seat of Juſtice, he is never ſpoke to but 
on the Knee: He can alſo, order the Baſtonade; 
and the paternal Correction, as the juridical Term 


is, reaches from forty to fifty violent | Blows. 


Strangers; who happen to dip. into the. ſlighteſt 
Fault, and all Delinquents, appear before the 


the M agiſtrates, loaded with heavy Chains or 


Clogs. "Private — with all der! Formalities 
are regulated by Ordinances. There is art 


more common than for People to hire the 


ſelves as Proxies to the Malefactors, and as boch 
undergo the Baſtonade. The Hiſtory of their 
criminal n h . of . 


( 149 ) | 
the Blood put in the Pillory, and of a thouſand 
other Puniſhments, alſo ſtudied and extraordi- 
nary; that, for the Debaſement of human Na- 
ture, it 1s certain nothing fitter can be imagined. 
To cloſe with a complete Proof; China and E- 
Yupt are upon a Par in the Cultivation of the 
military Virtues. 

The Authors of the antient Laws carried 
the Rules of Civility to a palpable Exceſs. 
Among them, Servants and enfants ſpeak to 
one another kneeling. The World does not 
afford any thing ſo tedious and fantaſtic as the 
Chineſe" Ceremonial, its Punctilips, its long Vi- 
ſits, and its Conſtraints on pleaſurable Meetings. 
The Government of Rites, though framed with 
the matureſt Deliberation, ſavours of the In- 
fancy of the World, the Time of its Origin. 
The Law inſpired che Citizens wich its own 
Miſtruſt; it put a Check upon the Bent and 
2aprice of Individuals. Yet theſe are the Bold- 
es, which, like the Arts, embelliſh Society. 
Even the Chineſe Miniſtry never could free 
themſelves from its Shackles, nor make ſo much 
as this Step towards Perfection, that the Alma- 
nack ſhould no longer be a State Affair. 
The Manners of China and antient Egypt 
had nothing decorous in them. The military 
Spire and all foreign Commerce were proſcribed 
by the very Inſtitution, and Soldiery held in 
Contempt. Sparta, Thebes, Athens, &c. being 
{mall Republics, were ſo taken up with Atten- 
tion to Freedom, that no other Paſſion, not 
even Love itſelf, could be much indulged a- 

2 mong 
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mong them. A deſpotic Monarchy, adapted for 


a profound Peace, and rejecting all foreign In- 


tercourſe, is deſtitute of all Reſources: After 


their domeſtic Buſineſs was done, they had no 


other Alternative but Speculation or Sloth. 
The only three Principles of political Motion 
are, the Spirit of War, Converſation with Wo- 
men, and Commerce with Foreigners. The 


Spirit of War is the Baſis of Honour ; Honour 


is the Support of Manners, as Manners is of 
the Law: A Concurrence of theſe three Cates 
overthrows a deſpotic Government. 

The Kingdom of Ching is not unlike thoſe 
valetudinary Conſtitutions, which are kept upon 
their Legs only by Art and Medicaments. It 
muſt be owned, that nothing comes nearer to 
Art and Machinery, than that Strictneſs of 
Diſcipline in Uſages in themſelves indifferent, 
and their endleſs Regulations. The Miſſiona- 
ries, poſſeſſed with Admiration of that Coun- 


try, where they had made ſuch extenſive and 


difficult Conqueſts by their Labours and Ta- 
lents, and often even by their Blood, imagined 
themſelves in an enchanted Country, to ſee a 
vaſt Empire governed on the Model of their 
Inſtitution ; a blind Obedience, a ſtrict Fru- 


gality, together with the Diſcipline of Rites, 


or a religious Obſervance of Uſages in public 
and private Life. | 

But, after all theſe over-ſtrained Panegyrics 
on the Chineſe Government, one juſt Objection 
invalidates them all: I has not made any 


Men. What is the Spirit of Rites but a mere 


external 


( 252 ) Is 
external Thing ? If the Sublimity of the Gre- 
cian, the Gravity of the Roman, the Force of 
the Engliſb Laws, and the Manners of France, 
have all ſcarcely ſufficed to a Government, 
what is to be thoug ht of Rites ? 

The NT of Rites was further de- 
fective in a ſtill more momentous Point; as it 
directly thwarted Man's very Deſtination. In 
order to maintain the Rites, they were confined 
within the Empire ; no Foreigner was to come 
in, nor any Native leave the Country: This 
was at once extinguiſhing the univerſal Society 
of Mankind, one of the chief Views of Pro- 
vidence, and Jaying a Reſtraint upon Truth: 
Accordingly, the Chineſe, in this Interdiction of 
converſing with other People, became haughty 
and ſavage, deſpiſing and hating other Na- 
tions. The Freedom of the Goſpel is the very 
Reverſe of the Ritual Laws of Ching. 

This ſullen Law was equally baneful to the 
Progreſs of Truth and Literature. Inſtead of 
correcting the Inconveniences of Liberty, by 
wholeſome political Laws, for above four thou- 
ſand Years — the Chineſe laid out all their 
Sagacity in new moral Laws, or rather in 
dreſſing up the old in a new Garb. 

The Idea of a political Government, taken 
from the Model of that of a Family, was ſuit- 
able only to the heroic Ages, which are long 
lince paſt in all Nations: However, it is not to 
be thought that thoſe Regulations, under which 
the antient Chineſe bowed, are ſufficient to 
bridle the modern. The Succeſſion of Thoughts 

| L 4 in 
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in ſuch a Series of Ages, has given Birth to 
new ones, vrhich require correſpondent Or- 
dinances. That the Chineſe are the moſt kna- 
viſh of People, is not ſurpriſing to me; eve 
Day brings forth its Vibes; wheren the Law 
- are of two thouſand Years ſta 
As to all the other E che a! 
tients and Miſſionaries, I join in them. A- 
midſt all the Flaws which Experience has diſ- 
covered in the Chineſe and Egyptian Legiſſla- 
tion, this was the Nurſery ; the inexhauſtible 
Lamp from whence all the Legiſlators drew 
their Light. The Wiſdom of theſe two Na- 
tions will ever be in high Celebrity, and ſtand 
in the Records of Fame as the aq» ram 
of Def 
Here a ſhort Parallel of 42 general Spirit of 
| the Laws of the antient and modern Monar- 
chies cannot but occur to the Reader's Mind, 
before he is led to the Analyſis of the Euro- 
pean Nations; it will even be a Recapitulation, 
which in philoſophical Works is ſo your ne- 
ar e as fuch, ſeldom: omitted. . 
Aon ig $15 


Ap. VII. 


5 e on the general "Spyrit the Laws of 
the anttent and moderu ni 


PXperience, Time, and the Diſcovery of ſe- 
veral:other Nations of an oppoſite Genius, 
have raiſed in Europe a legiſlative Plan, quite 
different from that of the antient Monarchies. 
On the Ruins of Fbenicia, Greece role, copy- 
I > ing 
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ns Religion and Science from Egypt, but ro- 
jecting its Government; and, according to the 


Cuſtom of the Times added to ſeveral civil 


Uſages the Sanction of Religion, leaving a pro- 
per Scope for Cheerfulneſs and Feſtivity; 
whereas the Minds of the Chineſe and Egyp- 
- tians were cramped with a torpid Gloomineſs 
and Melancholy. 

Here we may date the Science of Politics: 
and the Law of Nations. The Greeks con- 
cluded League, fent Embaſſies, made Alli- 
ances, eſtabliſhed the federal Republic, and 
thus founded the Law of Nations, which was 
_ afterwards diſplayed in all the Majeſty of the 
Roman People. 

I The Face of the Univerſe received a ſoon 
Alterucion from the Conqueſts of the Barba- 
rians; at length, after many Wars and Col- 
luctations, the Law of Nations recovered itſelf, 
and Europe ſettled in a Form of Government 
anknown to all the Nations of Antiquity, The 
Ferocity of the feudal Polity gave Birth to the 
Point of Honour; and, (who could have fore- 
ſten it!) from the Genius of theſe ſavage and 
warlike People, ſprung the Primum Mobile of 
our Manners ; I mean, the Spirit of Society. 
As the Seraglio has every where been the Fore- 
runner of Deſpotiſin, the Freedom of Women 
has been a no leſs certain and univerſal Indi- 
cation of civil Liberty, both among the $ 
thians and Germans. - Then it was, that bs 
Propenſity of Women to imitate Man, induced 
chem to ſet up tor Heroiſm. The Approach 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of War ſtrikes the Eaſtern Women with Ter 
ror. Secluded from the Intercourſe of Men, 
they know not the Value of Courage, and have 
no Reliſh of Glory ; they never receive a Re- | 
ward of the Valour of a Son or Huſband. 

Thus, of Man's Virtues and Woman's 
Charms was compoſed the invaluable Catho- 


licon, by way of Pre- eminence called Man- 
ners; and by which alone, Arts, Freedom, and 
the Subjects themſelves have been preſerved in 


Monarchies. The Din of Arms impoſes Si- 
lence on the Laws ; but Honour and Manners 


wy at all times, 


_ It has been noticed, how Sparta endeavour- 
E < render Women uſeful to the Cultivation 
of Glory, and the Proſperity of their Country : 

Rome, in the urgent Exigencies of the Repub- 
lic, by its political Skill, happily compaſſed 
this, and turned it to the beſt Account; z yet 


without any Derogation to their Gravity, 


which is always ſeen to maintain its Aſcend- 


ant; and Commerce with Women was never 


ingrafted into the Spirit of Society, nor im- 


| proved into ſuch Reſources for Arts and Man- 


ners, as modern Politics have extracted from it. 
The Greeks were in the Track of the Me- 
thod, which, among the Europeans, has en- 


lurged the Genius of Women. The public 
Games and Shews of that Nation might have 


ſupplied the Place of indiſcriminate Converſe, 
as our Tournaments did, till Ladies quitted 


their ſolitary Caſtles to ſhew themſelves at 


Court and i in Cities; the naked Youths, and 
other 


(15) 
other Indecencies of the Spectacles, ſtood in 
need of ſome Amendment, otherwiſe there 
was a vaſt Fetch of Policy in thoſe alluring In- 
ſtitutions. 

In order then to draw a aancifh Sketch of 
the Parallel of antient and modern Laws, it 
may be ſaid that Egypt, China, and the Monar- 
chies of the firſt Ages, conſidered Man as what 
he ought to be ; and the latter, as what he is. 
The antient Laws are more ſublime, more ſuit- 
able to the Force and Simplicity of an infant 
World; whereas the modern Lawys are adapt- 
ed to a World in its Maturity. The Chineſe, 
the Egyptian, and all the Antients, precluded 
any Changes; the Legiſlators ſeemed to de- 

rive themſelves of the Power of making new 
— as Circumſtances might alter, or new 
Neceſſities ariſe. The Greeks, the Moderns, 
even the Romans, were more natural in their 
Politics; their Inſtitutions being never invaria- 
ble. Europe at preſent ſeems to have entered 
into all the Princi 7 of Stability for ſecuring 
its Duration, without any need of altering the 
general Laws: The antient Monarchies could 
not be ſupported but by Peace. 
The primitive Laws were excellent for con- 
necting a Society of Philoſophers; the mo- 
dern are calculated for a Community of Men: 
the one are pure and ſimple, the other natural 
and agreeable: The antient Laws favoured 
Royalty; the modern had a Regard for Li- 
berty, - China, Egypt, Phenicia, and even an- 
tient Greece, were founded by Prieſts ; Literati 
| or 
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or Wits and their reſpective Characters, are 
every where obſervable in them. Modern 
States have been governed by Politicians, to 
whom Time had given an aden Inſight into 
Men and Things. Myſtery, Silence, Peace, 
the Solemnities of Religion, and Reſerve in 
Doctrine; laſtly, a ſtudied, or rather a clogged 
Taſte, Which manifeſtly runs through the Re- 
Vgion and ben 177 of the civil Lie of China 
and Egypt, every thing eee a Legiſlation 
of Prie | Literari and Wits. 510 
If, as Plats ardently withed; Philoſophers 
have not reigned, Kings have ſometimes philoſo- 
hiſed; and the Inſtitutions of Philoſophers 
ave N in vaſt ONE, ' 228 
. 418 Ms ; 
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ite Japonneſe. 


—.— we leave fa, it ſeems indiſpen- 
fably neceflary to fay ſomething of a Na- 
tion — from the reſt of Mankind in Po- 
ſition, and almoſt diſclaiming all Commerce 
with them; theſe Circumſtarices indicate that 
I mean the Japonneſe. Chind has introduced 
its Religion, together with its Sciences, into 
Fapan ; of which, however, the right Name, 
as uſed the Natives, is Ngo, or fle Foun- 


dation of the Sun. But, - whatever” Similarity : 


there is betyixt its Government and outward 
Forms and thofe of China, the Difference in 


N is o wide and rao tations, that it 
n 
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is ſurpriſing how any obſerving Travellers could 
think, of ——— among the Afiatics. 

In this Nation are to be found Monuments 
of an immemorial Liberty, which . overthrow 
all the Arguments that _ be drawn from 
deſpotic Forms, Wan the Bent of the Na- 
tion's Genius. 
Firſt, hereditary Nobility 3 is no leſs common 

in Phe apan than in Europe; I mean as to Princes 
and the chief Families. A Nobility and Deſ- 
ſpotiſm are never ſeen together. The Fiefs of 

eir Princes are often as large, and yield a 
Revenue 1 to thoſe of ſeveral Electors of 
dhe — mpire. 

Secondly, all dias agree, that this Na- 

tion is. ſo feroc ous, ſo. turbulent and warlike, 
as not to be held in a civil Order, but by Laws 


extremely ſevere and ary, 
| Thirdly, civil Wax i fill whole Centuries i in 
ſo th; Precaution the 
e Princes in- 


trenched, as. it Were, in inacceſſible Places, was 
to oblige them to a ſix Months Attendance at 
— every Vear, leaving their Wives and 
Children as Securities for their good Behaviour 
during the other fix. _ 

Laſtly, here the Point of Honour, after be- 
ing loſt in the numberleſs Crowds of Afiatic 
Nat "lifts up its Head. Glory is the uni- 
verſal Motive — a. Japonneſe; n by 
Glory, he riſques his own Lite when any En. 
gagement requires it, or extinguiſhes it when 
15 eee de held with Honour: They fi ſeem 


to 


6 
to be the Engliſb of Afia. Since the fineſt Ages 
of the 1 no Martyrs have done greater 
Honour to the true Religion. Haughty, daring, 
ſplendid and generous; they little ſeem to be 
à Branch of the demure, ſedentary, ſpeculative, 
knaviſh and etacting Chineſe, © 
It is not to be queſtioned but ſome Strictures 
froni China have reached Japan, but not of 
ſuch Force as to deſtroy the natural Character 
againſt the Influence of the Climate, which 
maintains in it that anf De. from "Ml 
the other Afatics. 
Mloſt of the lar os Eltpiies 4 1 chick, be 
concluded to — ſome particular Diſtricts, 
whoſe Genius may have been over-looked by 
Travellers, and are more heroieally tenacious 
of Liberty; but in no Part, Euripe excepted, 
is there a Nation ſo conſiderable, who are Slaves 
by the Injury of outward” Cauſes, but free by 
the Caſt of their Mind and Diſpoſitions. ard 
Nothing remains towards a clear Diſtinction 
of Europe from Aſia, but to bring the Marks 
of a deſpotic Government into one Point of 
View, to facilitate the Application — them 
to the Character of Nations. by 


CHAP. IX. 


| Of .t the Signs of Doe in 0 G of a 
| Wati m. 


5 Tux. A\thor oy the fineſt of Beats his 
_ + faid in his Thad, that Jupiter deprives a 
Man of half his Senſe whenever he _ 


| . 
him to the Condition of a Slave. The chief 
Faculties muſt be vitiated, before a Man can be 
taught Servitude. The Imagination of the O- 
rientals and the People of the South, who are 
as it were naturalized to Slavery, forms the firſt 
Claſs of thoſe predominant Imaginations, which 
Philoſophers have ſo ſharply cenſured. The 
Stile of the Writers is oaths 

taphors, enervated by futile Prettinefſes, un- 
even and whimfical by the continual Contraſt, 
or Antithefis of Words and Thoughts, without 
Freedom, Force or Nature: Now, ſuch an J- 
diom is the very Speech of Slavery and Impe- 
riouſneſs. NED : 

A deſpotic State admits of no Manners. 
However the Manners of the Women in Tur 
and Perfia may have been extolled, theſe Man- 
ners are confined to the Seraglio; and no Man- 
ners are to be accounted political and relative to 
the State, but under the Freedom of Women. 
In ſuch a Government the Point of Honour 


above any of thoſe Conſiderations which cor- 
rect the Acridity thereof in the European Ar- 
mies. The ſudden Mutinies of the Oftomar 
Soldiery, fo far from proving any thing to the 
contrary, is the ſtrongeſt Indication of a tho- 
rough Deſpotiſm. | 2 
Ihe fourth Sign, and which is at the ſame 
time the real Principle of a deſpotic Govern- 
ment, is Pride: This inhuman Vice manifeſts 

itſelf in the outward Marks of Reſpect which 
are paid not only to the Sovereign and his chief 


, diſguifed by Me- 


is utterly unknown: Its military Diſcipline is 


Mi- 
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Miniſters, but alſo uſed nn. 
Servitude, if I may: uſe * Expreſſion, be- 
| 2990s Servitude ad igſinitum: whereas in a 
| yernment, the great Lords may be 


500 of ſuch a Power as is a ſufficient 
As 5 any Arbitrarineſs in the Prince, 


and yet the People be under che moſt ſervile 
echion, as in Ae lh 
roperty. ſtands upon a v 
E the Prince, E ſo der 
the Form of Juſtice, diſpoſing of the Life and 
Honaut of eminent Subjects: Tis an abſolute 
Power over the Perſons, which alone properly 


7 characteriſes a Deſpotiſm : and whatever Inya- 
- - Gons he may make upon Poſſeſſions by Edicts, 
either general and, Se or, varniſhed 


with, 75 ublic „as 2 Vehicle to make 
them go down the * they prove nothing 


| 7 % le rigid, Lrinciples here ſuppoſed: 
his , 


Ae Kh Ge , rl * ad 
elpotic Monarchy is wi y of 
Nohlen ;. the People — widen Spirit, 

30g haye been, frequently ſubdued: In fine, the 
Power is in the Hands of a ſet of Men, who are 
no further ſuch than nominally ;. theſe are the 
Eunuchs; a Government — 9 to ſuch Mi- 


niſters, and Miniſters fit for ſuch a Govern- 


ment. 

Their Hiſtory affords no Fan which 
aimed at a Change of the For ie gf Govern- 
ment; in all the ER Wars, the oply Que: 
tion was, who ſhould fit; on the Thronę : 1998 


eee on the {: 24 
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Motives, and have all the Characters of the 
ſame Genius: This is the ſeventh Sign. | 

"Tis not with an affectionate Confidence that 
they approach the Sovereign, but with Fear, 
like ſo many Beaſts, or with Preſents like 
Slaves: It was ſo from the beginning; the 
Scripture informing us that there was no appear- 
ing empty handed, not only before the great 
Officers, but before the Prince himſelf; © © 
The ninth Symptom of this dreadful State- 
Diſtemper is an unjverſal Languor in all its 
Parts: Their lethargic Silence is never rouzed 
by the Noiſe of Traffic, the Works of Arts, 
or the Contentions of the Learned. If it hap- 

to be diſturbed, tis by enormous or ex- 
travagant Acts of Juſtice, where all the propor- 
tional Inſtitutes of the moſt judicious Nations are 
utterly unknown, ſo far from being obſerved ; 
for though this Government be net in ſome 
Inſtances without a Polity, Laws there are 
none, or very few. © | 

Theſe are the Rules, which to me appeared 
the moſt ſimple for ſettling the Proportion of 
Tempers with the principal Kinds of Govern- 
ments: And theſe Signs, which however concur 
in different Degrees, ſeem to me a Denotative 
of a Nation's Fate; theſe Characters being of 
the ſame Date with the Origin of the People to 
whom they belong. 

After the Signs of Deſpotiſm among diffe- 
rent Nations, Order calls for thoſe of Liberty; 
accordingly, theſe I intend for the Subject of 
the next Chapter, and in the enſuing this 
er M Free- 


” 
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Freedom ſhall be more fully diſcuſſed, in con- 
"WH "IEG it with the Treatment of Slaves. 


| WO OI n 
of the ＋ 25 a Love 4 4 * anos different | 


TE HE Greeks were the firſt among — 

rophane Legiſlator appeared, Who 
ve Ma N an Inſight into Liberty. The 
orld uſed to be intirely governed by antient 
Uſages, and after the Seraglio Mode. The ri- 


tual Government may be ſaid to have prevailed 


univerſally, and all — Founders of States 


ſeem to Gon been in Love with the Simpli- 
city of this Syſtem; but the Greeks' carried in 
their Hearts an Idea, and conſequently.a Love 


of natural Liberty. Far from interdicting Fo- 
reigners Admiſſion into Greece, they ſpread 
themſelves among all Nations in queſt of the 
Sciences; no ſooner were they formed into a Re- 
public, than they freed the Government from 
the Servitude of Rites, placing it under the Pro- 
tection of the civil Laws. 

Thus was it this Nation gave Birth to the 


firſt Plans of Politics. They ſent Embaſlics, 
and contracted Alliances; how General Aſ- 


ſemblies, State Jealouſies, and Balance of Power 
came to be known. All Greece-was in Motion, 
taken up with Intrigues; and as Foreigners eaſily 
introduced themſelves among them, ſo the 
natural Manners of the Country gradually un- 


en a. Change. 
w- 


9 


r 
Howyever, they did not totally loſe Sight of 
the antient Rites: A very conſiderable Num- 
ber of the Uſages in ſocial Life were transfer- 
red among the Ordinances of Religion. The 
1 Form fixes the Mind in Morality, 
an 


they may be ſaid to have obſerved a Me- 
dium betwixt the * of French Cuſtoms, 
and the Auſterity of thoſe of China. My Sub- 
ject does not concern itſelf with the Form of 
the Grecran Governments, with the Advantages 
and Inconvemencies peculiar to every Conſtitu- 
tion; on which the modern Profeſſors haye been 
ſo voluminous. The Genius of the Nation is 
all that I am to unfold. I propoſe to fathom 
that Ground of Liberty whic reſides in the 
Genius, and to determine the different Ranks 
of Nations according to the Kind and Degree 
of their Love of Liberty. | 
We view every thing through the Medium of 
Imagination; Omnia ex ſenſu. Never did People 
enjoy this precious Gift to a Degree equal with 
the Greeks: It was Imagination which, warmed 
by a judicious Love of Liberty, dictated thoſe 
ſublime Laws, in the Knowledge of which the 
learned ſo rationally pride themſelves; on which 
they diſcourſe with ſuch Rapture, which were 
the Admiration of the Romans, which have 
been ſo often imitated, and which will never 
want their particular Application, in regard to 
Politics, and eſpecially to civil Government. 
Ihe egiſlators introducing philoſophic Ideas 
into ſmall Republics, made a bold but wiſe At- 
tempt; the Solidity of the Government of a 
3 M2 large 


„ 


| 


(the Lacedemonians excepted, who were of a 
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Monarchy conſiſts in its appearing natural, 
Ka pb of a ſmall Republic 3 in its ſeeming 
Singularity: Being naturally weak, without a 
Kind of Enthuſiaſm in its en it would 
fall to Pieces. The Springs of a large Domi- 
nion-are vaſt, deep, and hidden, and ſeem leſs 

inviting Subjects of Admiration. 1 
Nevertheleſs, in reading even the firſt Ages 


of Greece, there is no departing from that Miſ- 


truſt which is grounded on their known fa- 
bulous Humours: And the Art of Fiction indi- 
cates a dangerous Affinity with the ſervile Taſte 
of the Orientals. This, in my Opinion, is the 
Key to the Genius, and the firſt Kind of Li- 
be 

. Lively and extenſive Minds, like thoſe of 
the Florentines and Greeks, readily take a 
Stretch from one Extreme to the other: Some- 
times in a Fit of their native Enthuſiaſm they 
attempt and perform the moſt extraordinary 
Actions ; and ſoon after, jealous of ſome Pre- 
ference, or ſeduced by a Love of Entertain- 
ments and Pleaſures, private Perſons throw off 
all Care of the Republic, go over to the King 
of Perfia, or conſpire with the Romans or the 
Kings of Macedonia. 

Ihe Florentines renewed in all their Exceſs 
the Taſte of the Athenians for Shews, and their 
Heat in political Diſputes : Both of them are 
» known to have changed their Government a- 
bove a hundred Times. 

The Athenians, the Greeks of Leſer tia, 


more 
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more philofophic Caſt than the Romans) had not 
diveſted themſelves of the ſimple Ideas relating 
to Man's Equality. The only two Ranks in 
the Republic were thoſe of Citizen or Slave : 
This Right, — it does not include the 
Privileges of Nobility, was not common in the 
ſhining Ages: The Romans on the contrary, 

could not bear a Republic without Diſtinction 
of Orders. All the Prerogatives of the Altar 
were ſeized upon by the Patricians ; and when 
the. military Commands and the Magiſtracies 
were brought upon the Carpit, then it was that 
begun the famous Quarrels eeen the People 
and the Senate, which brought on a Change 56 
Government. 

I omit the Servitude in which Debtors were 
detained by their Creditors ; the Maſters alſo 
abuſed their Power over Slaves with an exefhve 
Rigour. On the other Hand, the Duties of 
Clients towards their Patrons, a Duty coeval 
with the State itſelf, were carried ſo far, that 
a Temper incompatible with the perfect Equa- 
lity of Citizens, was plainly obſervable m_ 
them, even in the firſt Ages. 

Heſides this Homage of Clients towards 
theſe Patrons which they ſelected out of the 
Senate, the Minds of the Romans muſt natu- 
rally have been elevated by the frequent Tri- 
umphs which every great Family could com- 

ute among their Anceſtors and Kindred; a 

omp, whoſe Splendor infinitely ſtruck the 
Minds of the Peo le, and increaſed their in- 
ward Reſpe&t. This Veneration for the Senate 


M 3 ap- 
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ed ſtill more in the Elections, eſpecially 
r military Commands, when all the Intereſt 
and Power of the Trilunes would not awe the 
People from pouring in their Votes for the No- 
bility. 
| Since 8 a * political and - warlike 
People could not get the better of the Reſpect 
which Nobility impreſſed on the Commonalty, 
it would-be very raſh to lay any Streſs upon the 
Revolutions of 'Opinions in the preſent State 
| of Governments : This is the ſecond Kind of 


1 make three DiſtinRiops of Liberty, | 
Phulgſophical Liberty, which is founded on 
Humanity ; ſuch was that of the Greeks and of 
their Colonies in Leſſer Ala, &c. 

Palitical Liberty, the only End of N is 
the Maintenance of the Laws, and the Pre- 
ſeryation of the Republic; this is the Roman 
and Venetian Liberty, and that of all Ariſto- 
cratical-Governments. 

Laſtly, Natural Liberty, founded on the. E. 
quality among Men: This, whenever Conqueſt 
prevails, is curtail'd and caſt into a new Mould, 
the Ground of its Nature ſtill remaining unal- 
terable: To this are owing all lordly Peivileges 
of all Kinds; this is the Liberty of the Euro- 
Lean Nations. Now let us ſe which i is the moſt 
ſubſtantial, 
be Liberty of the Greeks ai from a 
more delicate and tender Root, ſuch as the 
Sentiments of the Heart, was the eaſieſt to be 
| ae and as N. to be reſtored. Me 

Co 
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Malecontent Romans never went off to Fo- 


reigners; but (except the Spartan Roughneſs a- 
lone) I find all the Greeks, even Athens itſelf, 
guilty of the moſt infamous Adulations, all 
uſing Expreſſions, fit only for the loweſt Sla- 
very, in-which the Afatic Greeks had before 
ſhew' d them a Pattern. 

This People, ſo diſtinguiſhed for Municipal 


Government, became corrupted, as is the Con- 
dition of all worldly Things. Plato already 


lamented the Alteration of this flattered People, 


as more dangerous than any which kingly 
Power could have effected: The Republic 


ſunk under the Seducements of her Orators: 
She loſt her Republican Character by her Al- 


liances and Commerce with Kings. Athens, 


proſtituted to Demetrius, appears no longer the 
ſame : But their Senfibility being connected 


with Vivacity, they recovered this Liberty by 


the ſame Principles whereby they had loſt it. 
The Romans and Ariſtocracies in general have 
been more * Defenders of their Li- 
berty, though its Origin was not ſo pure, and 


22 wanted both the Extent, Advantages and 
Pleaſures of that of the Greeks, and of more 


Popular States. 


The moſt ſolid is natural Liberty, and the 


human Mind glows with a ſtrong Senſe of it, 
and its Concern is that of all Mankind: It is 
founded on the Idea of er ty, which after 
aLapſe of many Ages, again lifts up its Head, 
This Tdea was ney is. or leſs broke into, or mo- 


felled, by the Right of Conqueſt, the feodal 


M 4 Laws, 


— — — — — — 
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Laws, and the Subordination of Ranks and 


Fortunes, which is neceſſary to every Govern- 
ment: But ſtill the eſſential Ground of the 
reeman, which conſiſts in being Maſter of 


own Perſon, was not violated by the Con- 


querors of the Romans, 


Theſe different Kinds of — —_ will appear 


in a ſtronger Light, from a — — the | 


different Treatment of Slaves. 
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CHA n 


Ruomples or Effetts of theſe ſeveral Kinds f Li- 
ber relatively to the Treatment of” Slaves. 


AT Athens they reckoned, twenty thouſand 
Citizens, ten thouſand Foreigners, and 
four hundred thouſand Slaves; but 10 gentle a 
Rein was held over them, their Seryitude was 
ſo mild, that an admiraþle. Subordination was 
univerſally ſeen amongſt ſuch a ſuperipr Num- 
ber; | Whereas the Lacedemonians, much ſeverer 


Maſters than the Romans, and of the moſt rigid 


Pality to be met with in Hiſtory, expoſed their 
Slaves to all Kinds of Dangers. In one Night 
they put to death no leſs than three thouſand; 

ſo that at the Battle of Leuctra there were not 


above a thouſand native Spartans in the Field. 
Among the Romans, the Slaves ploughed the 


8 chained, as is ſtill the Practice in Bar- 


bary, and lay in Dungeons, the Ladders being 
taken away, a Caution which ſtill ſubſiſts all 
over TO Eaſt. Three Fourths of the Inhabi- 


tay A have rt Com utations 


* * 
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been proved to conſiſt of Slaves, Cato the 
Cenſor, who may well be called a Roman Spar- 
tan, uſed to make Sale of his Slaves, when diſ- 
abled by Age. Such was the Cruelty of Ma- 
ſters, and the Vindictiveneſs of Slaves, who 
were ever delivering Informations, that the Em- 
perors were obliged to paſs an Order, that their 
Statugs ſhould be an Aſylum for Slaves; and 
| Nero himſelf was the Author of this humane 
Law. A Slave. of Vedius Pollio, with whom 
_ Auguſtus was at Supper, having broke a Glaſs, 
threw himſelf at the Emperor's Feet, only beg- 
| ging that he might not be gnawed by the Fiſhes 
fore he was killed, it being uſual to throw 
them alive into the Fiſh-Ponds for the Lam- 
preys to fatten upon; and ſome Authors ſay 
that the Emperor could not obtain his Pardon. 
The Conſpiracies of the Slaves daily increa- 
ſing, and the Courts of Juſtice being deluged 
with all Kinds of Guilt, Recourſe was had to 
that famous Law, by which all the Slaves of a 
Houſe where the Maſter had been killed, were 
to be put to death, if at the Inſtant: of the 
Murther they had been within hearing; the firſt 
Execution of this Law was upon the Aſſaſſinate 
of Pedanius, Pretor of Rome in Nero's Time, 
four hundred Slaves being then dragged away 
to death; and the Soldiers were ordered under 
Arms to preyent a Reſcue by the Common- 


f We * the Parthians, on the contrary, - 
uſing their Slaves with a parental Kindneſs; ac- 
cordingly forty-five thouſand Slaves ſerved —_ 


( 
i 46800 faithful Order and Bravery under four 
hundred and fifty Freemen, againſt Mark An- 
but as to the Treatment of Slaves, the 
wards in America have refined u n ul. the 
counts in Hiſtory. In Europe t e Body is 
free; and even the antient Infranchiſements of 
the Inhabitants of Towns and Villages, when 
examined with Attention, only ſerve to prove 
the real Servitude, in which Nobles held their 


Vaſſals. | 
general I- 


This ie the Reſult of what a 
des U the. Greeks and Romans offers to the 
Mind on their Modifications of Liberty. All 
that remains now, is to lay open the Grounds 
of that Government which fait the principal 
Nations of Europe, wg ore to their 


CHAP. xi ©: 
Of the Gavernment ada ed th the Gentus of the 
Europeans ; — Northern People, in 
* which ſome Difficulties concerning doubt ul Na- 


Lions are cleared 4b. 


1 may be gen etally affirmed, that i in all the 
* People of Europe err is a Seed of Repub- | 
few Principles ; "aa that not one 'of them 
ever totally degenerated into that civil and po- 
litical Idolatry, which we find in the Hiſtory of 
the Greeks, and in that of the Romans, under 
ol monarchical Government. But, in order 
this peculiar Character of Europe out of 


ute, ſome your Objections that lie a- 
grioſ 
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wy it muſt be removed. All the Ruſſians, 


artars, a conſiderable Number of moun- 
tainous Tribes, the People of Poland, have an 


Appearance- of deevitutla: ; whilſt, on the o- 


ther Hand, the Arabian ſeem to aſſert the 

Li of the South, of which it has been ſo 
anjuft y deprived, Let us then. pluck off from 
the latter the Maſk of Liberty, and from the 
former that of Slavery. 


The Objection ariſing "B00 the People of 


Poland has! been already anſwered, by a 
Diſtinction” of perſonal Servitude, from thoſe 
Labours and Services which thoſe People owed 


to the Nobles, and which have nothing in them 


of the Eaſtern Slavery; this abſorbs y thing, 
Perſons, Children, even their very Wives and 
abſolutely: no Right, not even the Honour of 
the Sex, being reſerved: It is founded on Polity 
and Religion, on the Complexion, the Turn 
of the Imagination, and laſtly, on — 
The very Barbariſm of the Ryans and 
tars is a Plea for their Servitude. The — 
1 Tartars inhabiting an immenſe Plain, 
— Foreſts, without Towns, or any Shel- 
ter, the Rivers almoſt always frozen, conti- 
nually living in a State of War and political De- 


orion, neceſſarily become Slayes as ſoon as 


they are ſubdued, 

The Tartars of the North of Afa, who over- 
run China, though they entered it as Conque- 
rors, they left it as Slaves, The Throne is in 
China, andthe People carry back to the North 
the Servitude into which they fell in the * 

S 
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the like may be ſaid of the Province of the 
. Parthians,. and of an infinite Number of ſmall 
mountainous Communities, which being Parts 
of a Nation where the Government is deſpotic, 
are naturally carried away in the Vortex. Thus 
is the Genius of the European People, and of 
the northern Climates, by Nature guarded a- 
gainſt Deſpotiſm ; and if in thoſe particular 
Province of Afia it has got cn—_ it is to be 

imputed to foreign Cauſes. Though at Con- 
Hantinople 3 be no unmixed Nation, to 
whom the Reproach Tacitus throws on Rome, 
may be applicable, Omnia pudenda huc confluunt ; 
yet the Robbers of Africa, the Enthuſiaſts of 
Ala, and other Particulars of their Character, 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the Subtilty of 
Greeks, the Ferocity of Thracians and Macedo- 
nians, the Impetuoſity of Tartars, and the Cow- 
ardice of the Spabis or Turkiſh Troopers. 

The South affords but one Nation, which at 
firſt Sight may ſeem to contend with Europe for 
the excluſive Character of Liberty whi we 
have aſcribed to it; I mean the Arabs, It is 
affirmed, that there is among them an he- 
reditary Nobility. They are of an intre- 
pid Courage, in a State of War coeval with 
their Origin jealous of their Liberty, always 
dwelling in Tents, and continually on Horſe- 
books whereby, at firſt Sight, one might miſ- 

take them. had not Nature, which formed 
them upon the eaſtern Model, took Care in 
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- The Hiſtory of Tyrants expoſes their ſeveral 
Artifices for enervating a People: Some in- 
troduced an effeminate Muſic, Games, wanton 
Shews, public Inns where Gueſts were enter- 
tained at Free-coſt: Others carried their deſ- 
tic Fineſſes ſo far as magnificent Foundations 
tor Proſtitution, which were always furniſhed 
with the moſt beautiful Slaves. But one, more 
inventive than the reſt, obliged Men to wear: 
the moſt gay and ſightly Silks, Stuffs, &c. and 
to uſe all the Ornaments peculiar to Women: 
They were every Day led to perfumed Baths, 
where tempting Girls brought them a Looking- 
glaſs, and curled their Hair. 
I Lam apt to think that, in Arabia, the Deſpote 
might carry hisPoint without all theſe expenſive 
Cajoleries and Seducements ; there being no 
{mall Analogy betwixt deſpotic Impreſſions and 
the Superſtitions, Romances and Fables, of 
which this imaginative People have been the 
Inventors. Such is their Frenzy for}Poetry, 
that it is the Speech (and in its moſt" ranting 
Flights) of their public Aſſemblies; even all 
their Hiſtories are in Verſe, as in the firſt A 
of the World. Formerly they adulterated Phi- 
loſophy with occult Qualities, ſympathetic _ 
Virtues, imaginary .Forms, the Products of 
that ſame luxuriant Wit, which now inclines 
them to Fables. Their Books, like all which 
have any Vogue in the Eaſt, and are ſold at the 
Bazar of Conſtantinople, ran moſtly upon Po- 
> judicious Aſtrology, cabaliſtical Know- 
Lage, and Chiromancy. 
Let 
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Let the Deſpote diſarm that wandering Peo- 
| ae lealag chem into Towns — Vil- 

but eſpec prove let him countenance and 
maintain the Þ, Fables, which Sovereigns, with 
very good Reaſons, held among the Secrets of 
deſpotic Government; he then may, with no 
„flip the Voke on the People; all 
Hearts will be his, their Nats ern already 
fitted for him, 
Having, placed the General Character of Eu- 
rope above Compariſons, we wy now ny a 


ee om it. 


HAP. XIII. 


2 the Government ſuitable to the AY of the 
French, and of their Love for the King. 


HE French Character is founded on a ra- 
tional Obedience, and which never is 
without Reſerves, except for the Sovereign. 
The military Commands are in the Hands of 
| the chief Nobility, and yet throughout the 
whole Body of Officers an Equality is kept 
up, which, however it may ſeem hid in a ſtrict 
Subordination, never fails to ſnew itſelf on thoſe 
delicate Occaſions where Honour is at Stake. 
This is a Temperament of Diſcipline unknown 
to the Germans, their Subordination being clog- 
ged with very mortifying Circumſtances, even 
tor the Officers. This Spirit of Honour is no- 
thing but a delicate Idea, which never muſt be 
expoſed. He that heads the French muſt never 
remove the Vail of Honour, under which Sub- 


ordi- 
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ordination conceals itſelf, The German Ge- 
nerals, by the Rigocs of their —— have 
often been under a 2 9 
Rewards and Puniſhments, —— 
of what the Spirit of Honour, —— 
common Soldier in France breathes, performs 
by Inſtinct: The Frenchman” thinks himfelf 
„ ogy ty -ronenh 29% 
The French, amidſt all 
and Diſorders of the Feodal Polity, retained a 
ſacred Reſpect and 9 for the Sovereign. Na- 
— ant Vivacity have a Turn 
of Mind — them gay, happy, and 
contented with their Lot; gives them an A- 
verſion to Extremes, and i ine them to Re- 
conciliation and Sociableneſs. Amidſt our moſt 
violent Combuſtions, a judicious Reader al- 
ways diſcerns that Tenderneſs for the Sovereign, 
which is natural to the French, and ſoon brings 
about Union and Tranquility: Of this, our 
religious Wars, and the Troubles of Paris, are 
pregnant Inſtances. Though fiery Spirits take 
= Alarm at the F and eagerly per- 
ue A e of Novelty, they alſo as 
e lan as 
Rebellions of Vaſſals may be termed, were in 
ſome Meaſure authorized by the great Defects 
in the Government; and thoſe of England 
2 by a real or pre- 
tended Abuſe of Power, a Violation of the 
Laws, the Deſpicableneſs, or the Misfortune 
or _ — the . 267 
Tis 
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Tis perhaps a mere Effect of Chance, that 
our Wars never produced total Revolutions: 
but let it be carefully obſerved, that the antient 
Vaſſals, having taken Advantage of the Weak- 
neſs of the . Race, to ſet up for Sove- 

eigns themſelves, judged that they were au- 


Ur 
thorized to levy War againſt the King; which 


diſoovers an erroneous Principle in the Laws 


and Conſtitution, rather than a Revolt: Be- 


ſides, the ſame Vaſſals were ſeen, on a thou- 
ſand Occaſions, flying to the King's Aid, and 
ſhielding him in the Day of Tribulation and 
Danger. Afterwards, the Factions of B | 
4; Orleans and Berry, availing themſelves of 

e Misfortunes of Charles VI. fills all France 
with Acts of Violence. After the Reſtoration 

of Charles VII. there was a perfect Calm till 
the Stirs on account of the new Opinions; the 
Profeſſors of which, however, aimed no far- 
ther than at a free Exerciſe of their Religion: 
And, among all theſe ns never was 


any Inſult offered to Maje a national Act. 


If Henry IV. ſo juſtly B g of his Peo- 
ple, met with 2 violent Death, it = by a 
ticular Hand; the execrable Inſtrument of the 
Remains of that fanatical Cabal, which was 
ſtill lurking in the Kingdom. 

Thus our Civil Wars, which ever broke out 
in the Minority of our Kings, never failed 
coming to a Period with Regencies, Women, 


and other State Weakneſſes: In ſine, the 


League, though ſupported by Spain, and tho' 


* * were e then at a very low Ebb, 


mouldered 
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mouldered away, and was quite fapprefied 4 in 
about fix Years. _ 
But, tis to be further noted, as a characte- 
riſtical Point in theſe Affairs, that this Diſobe- 
dience was owing to a violent Apprehenſion in 


the Minds of the People, the Magiſtrates, and 


a conſiderable Number of Grandees, that their 


Religion was in Danger and no Motive could 
be more powerful; but it was tranſitory, and 
not directly levelled at the King: Whereas the 


Engliſb Rebels, uſually flying to Arms upon an 


inftacton, whether —— or pretended, of the 
Laws and conſtitutional Privileges, which form 
an endleſs Chain of Cauſes and Arguments, it 
was againſt the King, and even againſt the So- 
vere that they drew the Sword. 
Th idelity of 72 French will ſtill ap 

more CY by a Parallel of our Civil 

with thoſe. of Encland: the Effects of which 
have indeed been extremely deſolating, and oc- 
caſioned total Revolutions; though leſs dan- 
row in their political Nature, and not of 


ch a Malignancy againſt the Sovereignty. 


| CB: AP. XIV. 
Parallel of the Civil Wars of England and 


France. 


T HE feodal Government ſeemed deed 
to imply an Acknowledgment of the 
King's ſupreme Property; but with this Ho- 
mage, as in the chief Vaſſals it was little more 
than an unmeaning Form of Words, till the 
N „ 
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Point of Re- union betwixt them and the King 
Was, in its Nature, of a more intricate Deter- 
' mination than in England. By theſe Wars, 
the Princes became habituated to an Equality . 
with the King; and it frequently happened, 
that they united no better againſt any Foreigner 
-who could augment their Privileges, and con- 
firm their Independency. The Engh/h Wars 
were betwixt two infinitely unequal Dignities ; 


. one Peace there made up all ; thoſe of France 


required a thouſand diſtinct Treaties of Pacifi- 
cation. 

Further, did not the Vaſtals, by thus ex- 
hauſting the Forces of the Crown, weaken the 
Exertion of that Power which they pretended 
to leave the King, for the Support of the ge- 
neral Government, and the Defence of the 
State. If theſe Wars did not directly offer Vio- 

lence to the Prerogative, they had a Tenden- 
2] to alienate and withdraw the Subjects. The 
noliſh ſeern'd to threaten the very Exiſtence 
of regal Authority : The French Vaſſals were 
really deſtroying it, by exhauſting it. 
Privileges were the Engliſb Cry; whereas 


the French demanded Sovereignties : The Name 
Was more reſpectable. in France than in Eng- 


land. The Engh/ſb Nation, or its Repreſenta- 
tives, were not unlike the Vaſſals in France; 
more dangerous, as being an a aggregate Body, 
but eaſier to be diſunited; the Proportions be- 
twixt the Sovereign and Subjects. not being 
| alike in France and England. Beſides, one 
ſingle Vaſſal was of himſelf redoubtable; 


whereas 
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whereas, any little Diviſion in the Parliament 
quaſhed their mightieſt Projects. 
Experience has ſhewn us 2 Princes who 
have come to an Agreement with Parliaments, 
few or none with Vaflals. For if the King, aſ- 
ſiſted by ſome, ſubdues others, the. Auxiliary is 
ſure to rate his Service high, and claim a Share 
of the Conqueſt; his Iſſue may proſecute the 
Demand; whereas in a Parliament no Son ſuc- 
ceeds to puſh his Father's Deſigns. A Member 
of Parliament cannot ſtretch his Views ſo far 
as the Vaſſals, whoſet Puniſhment at Defiance, 
and require Poſieſſions Honours, AO 
und Privileges. 
Foet the dare Name of king, which has more 
Weight in France than in England, has in 
Time got an uncontroulable Aſcendant. The 
French Temper has mollified all the Aſperity of 
thoſe Wars, whereas the more ferocious Engliſh 
have envenomed theirs, which for the moſt 
Part were but verbal Altercations, the Parlia- 
ment not uſing Weapons: Yet ſcarce can their 
Hiſtory ſhew two ſucceſſive Kings till Henry 
IV. of which one has not been cut off by ſome 
ſunguinary Cataſtrophe. Nor was Henry VII. 
quite ſecure, though he united the Rights of 
the two contending Families, Lancaſter and 
Dork: Pretenders were ſet up againſt him; and 
many were willing to deceive and be deceived. 
In the Courſe of our Hiſtory theſe Wars are 
not found to have imbibed an irremediable 
Poiſon from Religion, which is far from being 
-uncommon. The Stirs of the Hugonots wor 
* | N 2 
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of a ſhort Continuance; under a King it does 
not appear that the Proteſtants were ever much 
to be feared; for under a Woman there may 
be a great Difference. From the Acceſſion of 
Henry IV. to the Throne, they have been al- 
ways quelled without Difficulty. In the 
Lords it was rather Mutiny, Diſcontent, Pro. 
jects, Cabals, Apprehenſions and Diſobedience 
rather than determined Revolts. Sully had pre- 
engaged the Majority in the Aſſembly; he al- 
lows that the Generality, five or ſix only ex- 
cepted, were reſolute, complying, faithful and 
ſteady. No, ſooner does Henry ſet out to hold 
an extraordinary Convention, but all the whole 
Sentry come to throw themſelves at his Feet. 
The Bouillon Faction was come to nothing; Leſ- 
diguieres himſelf could not face ſix thouſand 
Men, and a Handful of Gentlemen was 
all that ſtirred among the ee W. 
- Under Cardinal Richelieu's Miniſtry, the Ro- 
cheller's Manifeſto ſpoke their Senſe of a Li- 
berty ſtill ſurvivin 2 in the whole ſubſe- 
3 Progreſs of 81 War, the Rapidity of the 
Royal Forces is unparalleled; Fifty | Years 
wearied out the boaſted Zeal of the Reformed. 
The French natural Fickleneſs being prompted 
by Conſternation, threw open their Gates; and 
the Hiſtory of the Reduction of ſo many ſtrong 
Places without one Aſſault, in a few Months, 
I may ſay in a few Days, though provided with 
every thing neceſſary for Defence, extrem 
abates the Wonder of that Operation for whi 


che Miniſtry was ſo Wa applauded, el 
L \ . chelle 
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chelle itſelf, though ill-defended, might ha 
held out. 

In our antient Government, the Nobility 
were not ſparing of their Lives and Fortunes; 
but ſuch was its Precipitancy and Fickleneſs 1 in 
its private Oeconomy, that it was the Commo- 
nalty which ſaved France from being conquered 
by the Engh/þ above two hundred Years ſooner. 
This generous but ductile Nobility plainly found 
the Neceſſity of having Recourſe to Gownſmen 
for Reflection, and ſaw them without any 
Heart- burning admitted into the general Eſtates, 
and inveſted with a Participation of the national 
Authority. Then it was that the French for the 
firſt Time began to reflect. The fineſt Ordi- 
nances are dated fince the Admiſſion of the 
Commonalty. The Right of Males was the 
only fixed Point in the Peerage-Court.. | 
_. Under the Minorities of Lewis XIII. and 
XIV. theſe were the Proceedings of the great 
Lords, Demands upon the Court, Canton- 
ments, Intrigues, ſmall Levies of Men; ſome 
times a civil War enſued, but ſtill with a Ten- 
derneſs of Bloodſhed and Obſervance of Re- 
ſpect: The Paſſage of ſome Rivers, or taking 
a ſmall Place or two, cloſed the whole Scene. 
Then followed Variations, and Pardons upon 
Record in Parliament; and a little Favour en- 
tirely healed the Wound. The Magiſtrates and 
the People generally - ſtood ' neuter. In this 
Kingdom the known Impoſſibility of a Revolu- 
tion, the Love of Titles and Poſts, and the 
King m_—y the Centre of univerſal Reſpect, 

N 3 | facili- 
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facilitated a Re- union; and though the Prince 
of Conde's imperious Star drew the Frenth Ge- 
nius beyond the uſual Limits of its Sphere, yet 
the King's Majority, like the ſuperior Splendor 
of the Sun, ſcattered every Cloud. Love took 

Place again e where, and decided eve 
Meaſure. No Cui War in this Kingdom 1 
chargeable with the Violence and ſometimes 
Atrocity of thoſe in England, Holland, and even 
in Germany.: e e pig 7-11 Be 
Inſulars attend to their Privileges; never has 
England been ſeen to uſe Policy with its King, 
and thus its Civil Wars became ſo cruel. The 
,ublic Scene in England was infinitely more 
Jloody than No Gy | us. The ſtriking off a 
Duke's Head is a common Event in their Hi- 
ſtory, and that too in puſillanimous Reigns. 
The Agitations of England are the Effects of 
its own inward Principles, whether of the Tem- 
per or the Conſtitution of the State: Diviſions 
iprung up amongſt them, either from a Con- 
tempt of the Laws, or with a View to defend 
them againſt the Encroachments of the Crown, 
and manifeſt themſelves by an univerſal Move- 
ment in the Nation, of which innumerable In- 
ſtances have fallen out, even ſince the long 
conteſted Rights of Tort and Lancaſter were 


united in the Perſon ef Henry VII. 


% 
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CHAP. XV. 


Whether the French can bear Liberty; and of 
| public Oeconomy. 


E I me be indulged this imaginary Hy- 
5 theſis, as connected with my Subject, in 
Lage haracters are to be analyſed in every 
Suppoſition. Here I conſider the French, in 
themſelves, as in a State antecedent to any Form 


of Government. 


In order to have raiſed a French Republic, 
at the Commencement of the Nation, and 
prune it from the Vices contrary to the Nature 
of a free State, no other Courſe could be taken 
than the Eſtabliſhment of General Aſſemblies, 
for fixing the Manners, and enforcing ſumptu- 
| * Laws. Their innate Levity, and the Whirl | 

Company, will not allow of ſedate Reflec- 
tion, unleſs kept ſteady to it by ſome Authority, - 

The inflexible Rigour of republican Tri- 
bunals, and. even the Purity of the domeſtic 
| Tribunal, would be ſcarcely ſupportable to the 

French ; the latter was in high Veneration a- 
mong the Romans, by the Stile of the Moral 
Judicature, Judicium de moribus. As for the 
Ritual Tribunal, that Yoke which the Chineſe 
have borne with Reſpect theſe four thouſand 
Years, the French Genius juſtly diſdains it, as 
an odious and intolerable F olly. . 

Whatever Scioliſts have taken upon them to. 
advance, all who are well verſed in Antiqui 


unanimouſly agree, that, in the moſt tempeſtus 
N 4 ous 
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ous Times, the French ſettled eccleſiaſtical 
Laws; and, amidſt all the Convulſions of Par- 
ties, and the Licentiouſneſs of Diſpenſations, 
gave to the Body of the national Maxims an 
mmutability, which no Policy of any other 
Nation has yet come up to, The general Aſ- 
ſemblies of the eccleſiaſtical Body, to frequent 
in this Kingdom, with the Sovereign's Per- 
miſſion, and the particular dioceſan Synods, 
ſeem to preſerve the Gallican Church in a State 
of natural Convocation ; and the Maxims are 
- perfected in the Tribunals. 
The briguing of Employments began with 
the Nation; and this Fondneſs for Titles and 
Offices ſeems to me to belong peculiarly to the 
Romans and French: Even in the imperial Ages 
the former were forward, according to their 
Expreſſion, to have a Hand in the Republic; 
and upon any Supineneſs in ſtanding for public 
Offices, excuſed themſelves to their Friends 
with great Seriouſneſs. On the contrary, a 
Reliſh of Privacy, a ſaturnine Complexion, and 
the Fluctuations of the Government in Eng- 
land, Revolutions in the Eaſt, the Charms of 
Solitude in 1taly, and Sloth in Spain, deprive 
the Court and the Public of an infinite N um- 
ber of Perſons, conſequently of ſome able 
Officers. Thus it immediately appears beyond 
doubt, that all the Branches of the Republic 
Te would. be cultivated among the French. 
<2 The Authority of Poſts in France has ap- 
Vhhroximae the two Orders of the State, and 
" alta? ſoftened 
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ſoftened the Diſtinctions of Nobility beyond 
any other Government, England wane B's | 
Tiberius Gracchus, in depriving the Senate 
of juridical Decrees, and transferring them to 
the Knights, who were at that Time Con- 
tractors, ruined the Republic. But the Kings 
of France, in a like Tranſlation of Authority 
from the Nobility to the Parliament, reſcued 
the Nation from that Barbariſm and Ignorance 
which had been perpetually intailed upon it ; 
and there is not the leaſt Apprehenſion that 
the Nobility, whatever Form of Government 

may prevail, will ever reclaim an Adminiſtra- 


tion, of which they diveſted themſelves by their 


Pride, Ignorance and r* and which, were 
they re-inveſted with it, they would ſpeedil 
abdicate again, from thoſe very Principles which 
have ever tarniſhed the Brilliancy of their Cha- 
rater. Thus the Ga/kc Freedom is not to be 
corrupted by the exceſſive Diſproportions be- 
twixt the Nobility and Magiſtracy in G | 

French Honour, that Honour ſo celebrated 
for its glorious Caprices and ſublime Ardour, 
is in a more ſignal Manner an excellent Prin- 
ciple for a Grecian Freedom, ſuch a Freedom 
as diſtinguiſhed Athens, The French would be 
ſeen to return with Extaſy to a Liberty, the 
Reliſh of which might have been loſt for ſome . 
Interval ; and with their Blood, of which they 
never were ſparing, retrieve the Republic, 
, which in the wild Jollity of a Feſtival ha buy 
Poten- 
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The Auſterity of the German or Northern 
Dise. has ſo dulled the quick Senſe of 
Honour in the Soldier, that their Valour re- 
quires the Stimulation of ſpirituous Liquors; 
whereas the Gentleneſs of the Subordination 
in the French military Diſcipline, of which I 
have already taken Notice, is a Maſter-piece 
in the moral Kind, and may vie with the moſt 
commendable Effects of antient Polities. This | 
Temper, would undoubtedly ſpread itſelf in a 
Republic, and unite in a cloſe Tie the patri- 
cian and plebeian Orders, through that of the 
Magiſtracy, as the Medium of ſuch a happy 
Connection. 
The French, indeed, have nothing of that 
| Philoſophy, which the Grecian Children ſucked 
in at the' Breaſt ; but they richly compenſate 
for thoſe acquired Virtues, by a natural Frank- 
neſs which was always very rare among the 
Greeks, as their own Hiſtorians confeſs. The 
of Greece abounds with heroic Sallies, 
mixed with the fouleſt Treacheries ; impious 
Adulations, amidſt the moſt exalted Morality ; 
. in Conſpiracies, they equalled the petty 
publics of 1taly, 
ae that Levity, which is the Bane of a 
riſing Republic, perpetually occurs, and ſeems 
to implore the Genius of Monarchy to'reſtore 
its Stability and Repoſe. -Three Vices, or ra- 
ther three incurable Cankers, of as long a 
Standing as France itſelf, have preyed upon this 
fioble Kingdom, from its Eſtabliſhment down 
do the Reign of the Yahrs, and deſtroyed the 


admirable . 
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admirable Effects of that enthuſiaſtic Heroiſm 
which characteriſes the French. The domeſtic 
Vices are the Diſſipation of public Monies, ex- 
orbitant Grants, and the Non-obſervance of the 
Laws, though theſe Laws would bear a Com- 
pariſon with thoſe of Greece in its moſt refined 
Ages. The Diſſipation of public Monies is a 
Fact allowed by all the Hiſtorians of the Wars 
in Traly, of Lewis XII. Charles VIII. Pranctis I. 
and by all the eminent cv wm as Sully, 
Richelieu, &c. 

The Yalois, without any Neceflity, ated 
over again all the Profuſions by which Cæſar 
and the Uſurpers had overcome Rome: At one 
fingle Gift, this famous Perfbn gave the Con- 
ſul Paulus nine hundred thouſand Crowns, and 
to Curio, though but a Tribune, fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand : But this was eaſier among the 
Romans, who made a Prey of foreign Nations; 
Czſar, and thoſe other Uſurpers, took great 
Care to bring the Treaſure of the Vanquiſhed 
to Rome: It was Egyptian Gold which raiſed 
the Price of Land, and lowered Uſury : For 
ſo much as the ſeventh Part of the Land of a 
conquered People was confiſcated. It is a 
neral Remark of ' Hiſtorians, that the worſt 

Emperors were the moſt liberal. 

However, interior Oeconomy ſeldom fell 
into Diſuſe with the Romans; it always return- 
ed with the Tranquillity of the Empire. Au- 
guſtus kept forty Legions in Pay for twelve 
Millions per Anmm, though Proviſions at that 
Time bore a high Price. This Prince, as 

= alſo 
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alſo Severus and Antoninus, lent the Treaſury- 
Money to the People without any Intereſt ; and 
the other Emperors lent it at five per Cent, In 
Perfia, where Luxury was carried to ſuch an 
unbounded Exceſs, no Murmurs were heard 
among the People. The Tributes of all the 
Poſſeſſions of Darius, the Son of Hyſtaſpes, 
which were immenſe, did not exceed Fifty 
Millions in Caſh, and ſome Curioſities. 

The Grants of the Valais were enormous; 


yet France, under Henry III. did not exceed one 


twentieth Part of. the Roman Empire. Under 
them it was, and by their Countenance, that 
the Genius of the Nation, being ſoftened: by 
the Introduction of Literature, turned itſelf to 
the Settlement and Cultivation of Manners; 
and, by a falſe Idea of the Sublime, ran into 
that Capricious Laviſhneſs and futile 8 plendor, 
from which it will-never recover. 

Under Philip de Valais, the Lali ans, apt pu- 
5 of the Jeus, who managed all the Tarifs 
of the Eaſt, brought in among us Lotteries, 
Games of 8 and Revenue-Contracts; 
and, in a very few Years, improved two hun- 
dred and forty thouſand Livres to twenty- four 
millions four hundred thouſand Livres. In 
1572, under a Combination of the moſt dread- 
ful Diſtreſſes, Grants, excluſive of the Pen- 
ions, amounted to two millions ſeven hundred 


_ © thouſand Livres; a monſtrous Sum in thoſe 


Days and ſuch Times ! | 
Francis I. riſen to be a great King, conſe- 
quently * 8. likewiſe melancholy and 
rigid, 
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rigid, had borrowed and founded the 
Bank at eight per Cent. He left ſeventeen 
hundred thouſand Crowns in the 1 
and rter ready to be in: At- 
ter * — Fee of Offices, Pele even 
then amounted to a very conſiderable Sum, was 
beſtowed upon one Perſon. 
But Henry II. his Son, owed more for bare 
Intereſt, than the Amount of the whole Ex- 
diture of his Anceſtors. Francis II. found 
5 bim mſelf incumbered with a Debt of forty one 
Millions, three hundred thouſand Livres; but 
| III. exceeded all the former Diſſipations. 
They had begun under Charles VIII. and France 
very wiſely completed her Ruin -at the very 
Time, when Women began to have Sway at 
Court, and direct the Adminiſtration. 

France has ſeen herſelf under Miniſters, not 
| inferior to thoſe of the wiſeſt Monarchies, no, 
not to the ſolid and comprehenſive Prudence of 
Spain. But the Miniſtry, perpetually diverted 
by foreign Enterprizes, * never been able to 
give a ſufficient Attention to domeſtic Con- 
cerns, nor oppoſe the Genius of the Nation 
with any Effect: whereas, an Engliſb Miniſtry 
is too much taken up with domeſtic Concerns, 
to make the King triumph abroad. 

Let us now apply theſe Facts to the Hypo- 
theſis, on which we ſet out; it is certain that 
the characteriſtic Qualities of the French Tem- 
: E are exactly ſuch as are incompatible with a 
epublican Conſtitution, but alſo tis for ſuch 
Moral, * a * is — furniſhed 
5 with 
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with che beſt Specifies: So that this Queſtion 
relating to a French Republic will admit of 
this Solution ; either within a Century the Re- 
publican Conſtitution would eliminate all the 
peccant — gy from the French Heart and 
upon Failure of this Trial, the Na- 
I 4 muſt be SE * of governing it- 
Poſibly it is the Convenlation of Women 
which . the French ſo deficient in that 
Philoſophy or Fortitude, that Oeconomy, that 
Gravity, which are the Baſes of a Republic: * 
and perhaps the Greeks themſelves would have 
forgot their highly prized Liberty in this de- 
lightful and natural Servitude. It has 1 
fad, N Minarchy without a Nobility : 
which I make bold to add, No Republic with 
— * 
If it de fo, and that the Shes govern- 
ing himſelf, would raiſe the moſt dangerous 
Storms yet is it undeniable that he is preferable 
| Nation in the whole World for a ſecon- 
2 Part. He could hardly bring himſelf to 
execute his own Laws; ; A Jealouſy of the 
German Conſtitution, the. Strictneſs of the 
. FE#Enghh, and the Singularity of the Venetian, 
would be — him. I do not ac- 
Count him to be called to the univerſal Syſtem 
of Commerce, like England and Holland; nor 
to univerſal Dominion, like the Romans; nor 
to the Obſervation, of Rites and Laws, like 
the Chineſe and the Artrents; but for the ſub- 
ordinate Parts of Government, no Nation mn 
N i matc 
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match him : In him we find inconceivable Ac- 
tivity, inimitable Addreſs in Execution, Re- 
ſources ever ready, alert Courage, an Impetuo- 
fity or rather a Flame, at once ſeizing all Ob- 
jects; political Intrigues and Infinuations, an 
ingenious and learned Legiflation to be ranked 
with that of the Greets and all the Antients ; 
and with all theſe Talents a moſt winning Art 
of pleaſing, to ſecure their Succeſs to the Ad- 
vantage of the State. 


| C HAP. XVI. 
Of the different Governments with reſpect to Vir- 
WE tues and Talents. © 
Diſtinguiſh three principal Forms of Go- 
vernment. | 


The firſt is a Monarchy, corrected by a Se- 
nate, not entirely made up of Patricians, but 


conſiſting of Lords, and Magiſtrates or Depu- 


ties of the ſecond Order, ſuch as the Com- 
mons, as their Station and Manners render them 
an Equipoiſe for the Intereſt of the People. 
Such is the Engh/ſh Government, and that of 
Sweden, ſince the death of Charles XII. 
The ſecond is a Monarchy tempered chiefly 
by Manners; the Prerogative being not limited 
by Laws, nor to be check'd by Magiſtrates. 
The third Kind is the Republican Govern- 
ment, which confiſts of the great Men of the 
Couttry, or the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens, to- 
gether with the People: But here I do not in- 
tend any Reflections on any Forms of Govern- 
* ment 


—— — — 
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ment eſſentially faulty, as thoſe of che eaſtern 
Nations, or a pure Democracy. 
Next; I diſtinguiſh the Genius of Arts, the 


Talents of another Kind, and laſtly, moral 
Virtues; and in Morality, thoſe Virtues which 


centre in Self, and thoſe which extend to Others. 
LI alſo compare in a. certain Degree England, 
mk ſuch Kind of Monarchies, with Repub- 
cs 
Thou gh the Arts and moral Virtues. in ge- 
neral, — ſubſiſt, and in an eminent Degree 
under the firſt Form of Government, yet for 


the higheſt Perfection of the Arts that admi- 


niſter to Pleaſure and Luxury, there is a more 
preciſe Epocha. The Apogeum of this Diſpo- 
ſition I place on the Tranſit of a Nation in the 
very Inſtant when its Liberty is ſwallowed up 
by Regal Authority, or impaired by the Admi- 
niſtration of ſome extraordinary Subject. 
In order to this Change, the Morals were to 
be prepared and ſoftened, yet without a. total 
Enervation, ſome Remains of antient Liberty 
being ſuppoſed ſtill to- exiſt. The democratic 
State ever communicates to its Members ſome- 
thing of that Roughneſs which is the natural 
Fence of Freedom and Pudicity. It was at 
ſuch an Epocha that all the Roughneſs. of the 
. Latin Poeſy entirely diſappeared. Horace, 
* Ing in the new formed Court, ſtruck into de- 
| licate Strains, which the former Roman Gravity 
had no Idea of. A Court is the Placę for 
Works of Taſte; a n Council is ſow- 


ered and diſtracted wi Farty e 
* 
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Factions: The Spirit of Courts is ſupple, de- 
licate and polite; the new Sovereign is com- 
municative, flatters and rewards. With theſe 
Arts was Athens peculiarly adorned under Pe- 
ricles. © Ovid carried his Innovations on the 
Roman Genius further than Horace, and the 
Court was running into Gallantry, when the 
Acceſſion of Tibrrius check d the ſprightly Ca- 


reer, and all the Wits were at once ſtruck 


dumb. Free Citizens, on the contrary, ſeeing 
no Charms but in their Country, emulouſly de- 
vote and improve their Capacities for its Ser- 


vice; and the few who have a Turn only for 


Entertainment, are held in contempt : whereas 
in the abovementioned Epocha, the Producti- 
ons of Taſte partake of Republican Energy 
and the Urbanity of a Court. | 


Tis: then at ſuch an Epocha that great 


Poets, exquiſite Painters, and enchanting Mu- 
ficians ariſe. Corneille lived at a Time when 
the French Monarchy was only beginning to 
gather Strength, after being brought low by vi- 
olent Diviſions ; and accordingly much-of the 


antient Idiom is ſeen in him, which yet often 


gives him an Air of Freedom and original Sim- 
plicity, and even ſomething more natural than 
in Racine: Let me not be thought to mean in 
Sentiments, but in the Choice and Uſe of 
Terms; the latter not flouriſhing till- after a 


Change in Manners and Uſages had introdu- 


.ced new Forms, circumſcribed Colloquies with- 
in the ſtricteſt Rules of Decency, and given a 
'freſh Poliſh to the Mind. Mimenes and Rodrigo, 
= nA :: EI Wnot: Emilia 


Lots 
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| Emilia and Unna, Curiatius and Camilla, Thee 
an I Thou d one another, and converſed with all 
the 2 and Familiarity of plain- dealing 


5 Lovers. 


The League Storm had not been long blown 
over, when Corneille gave himſelf up to the 
Muſes. Plots were ftill daily forming againſt 
the Miniſtry. The Power of the Lords in their 
Governments was very conſiderable. The do- 
meſtic Troubles which broke ont at Paris, 
were then viſibly in Agitation. The Poet, 
ſtruck with all theſe Motions, enriched the 
Scene with political Subjects: Cæſar in the 
midſt of Commotions at Alexandria; Pompey 
Priſoner at the Court of Plolomy, and the Coun- 
cil determining his Fate; Cinna conſpiring a- 
gainſt Auguſtus; Cleopatra contriving the Death 
of her own Sons; and Sertorius murthered by 
his Lieutenant. The Language at that Time 
was already reduced to more fixed Rules, its 
antient Force and Simplicity {till fubſiſting; and 
had Corneille kept as cloſe to Nature in his Sen- 
timents as in his Diction, none could offer to 
diſpute the Bays with him. 

As the laſt Reaſon, let it be further ved 
that ſuch a politieal Change of the State, as we 
have taken for this Epocha, never comes to paſs 
but by a Confluence of happy Circumſtances, 

or is reſerved for thoſe diſtinguiſhed Princes, 
whoſe good Fortune and eminent Qualities 
dazzle the People. It is the Thought of a 
celebrated Author, that Scipio poliſhed the Ro- 
mans, at the ſame time he gave them the firſt 


Knowledge of perſonal Attachment : _ an 
Hliſto- 


a een 
Hiſtorian obſerves, that it was the long Reign 
of Augaſtus, together with his fingular good 

Fortune, whereby the Romans became habitu- 

ated to Obedience; and the Deſtiny of Arts is 

known greatly to depend on the Countenance 
of the Sovereign, and the Proſperity of the 

State, which influencing every well diſpoſed 

Mind, gives the Serenity, and invites to the 

| Leiſure which is ſo neceſſary to delicate and fi- 
niſhed Pieces. | * 

Thus, in the aforementioned Epocha, the 

tragic Genius is not debarred a proper Range z 

whulſt on the other Hand, the Temper of the 

Court excites, encourages and careſſes muſical 

Poetry, Decorations and Entertainments, and 

every Art ſubſervient to Luxury and Pleaſure. 


CHAP. XVII. 
le ſerious Arts. 


HE Character of the different Govern- 
ments is viſibly inſcribed on the Architec- 
ture of Republics, and that of Kings, and more 
eſpecially deſpotic Princes. In Monuments of 
Splendor and Vanity, deſpotic Monarchies ſur- 
| paſs Republics: Omitting Solomon's Magnifi- 
cence, among other Works of the Kings of 
Egypt are the Pyramids, which we ſtill view 
with Wonder. Nero raiſed. Structures, and 
gave Shews, becoming all the Majeſty of the 
| pire. The Emperors ſtrove who ſhould 
— in embelliſhing their capital with Cit- 
ules, Theatres, Gardens, Water-works, _— 
1 O 2 | 
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and Colomnades, which the Parſimony of a 
Republic would have accounted as ſo many 
uſeleſs Expences, or at leaſt would not have 
executed them with equal Statelineſs. Conſtan- 
tine by his new City raiſed the Jealouſy of Rome. 
| It was under its Sovereigns that taly ſay itſelf 
every where adorned with ſuch a Multitude of 
Churches, Palaces, and other Maſter-Pieces of 
Architecture, as gained it the Name of mo- 
dern Greece ; but which in a Republic would 
have offended the public Eye, as dangerous to 
Equality, and promotive of profuſe Emulations. 
Antient Pera, beſides its ftupendous Per/epo- 
lis, had a great Number of noble Works of 
Art: And Babylon, which might have done 
Honour to Greece; theſe were all monarchical. 
Whereas a Republic, being more grave and 
thrifty, confines its Magnificence only to Mar- 
ket- places, Arſenals, Store-houſes, Aqueducts, 
Halls and Churches. It is ſparing both of the 
Labour and Money of its Members, both which 
are of ſmall Account with a Sovereign. The 


Architecture of modern Republics is plain in 


its Grandeur; that of the eaſtern Monarchs | 15 

fantaſtically ſuperb. in 

| from "> 9 we take a View of Elo- 
quence and Hiſtory, theſe more particularly 
belong to a Republic; they are as it were its 

natural Organs: And it muſt be through ſome 
Accident, if theſe Talents fail to concur in 
the higheſt Degree at that Time when any 
Sovernment, eipecially the Republican, is in 
its kl TR and a POP of Virtue _ | 


>, 


( 

In a Republic there is alſo a greater Compaſs 
of judgment; the People are infinitely better 
trained up to Knowledge ; a fingle Republican 
Citizen often uniting in himſelt different Pro- 
feſſions, on one of which our People are ſeen 
not a little to value themſelves. He who won- 
ders at this is a Stranger to the Spirit of Liberty. 
In free States Geniuſes of all Kinds have Em- 
ployment; they are alſo better peopled, their 
Polity exerting itſelf principally to encreaſe the 
Children of the State. Fecundity had no in- 
conſiderable Privileges annexed to it among the 
Romans; Celibacy alſo among them was ſubject 
to Penalties, but theſe the Chriſtian Emperors 
abrogated. The greateſt Honour of a Grecian 
Family was a numerous Iflue, for whom, in 
ſuch a Beehive as a free State, it is not difficult 
to provide: But Monarchies uſually counte- 
nance that Kind of ſterile Philoſophy, which 
renounces Marriage to avoid the Trouble of a 
Family; Men make themſelves Amends for 
the Deprivation of public Liberty in the Free- 
dom and Tranquillity of a retired, diſengaged 
Life. Accordingly this Humour of Celibacy 
took Place exactly at the Height of the Sove- 
reignty of Auguſtus, and every where is found 
to ſpread according to the Declenſion of Li- 
berty and the Rigour of the Government. Thus 
every Subject in a free State being employed, 
Talents may be ſaid to be tripled, ene N 
the Works and the Men: 


＋ CHAP. 
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tical Qualities, and thoſe moral Virtues 
* grey relate to the Interior of a State. 
T is evident from immemorial Experience, 
that a free State generally makes Choice of 
| Perſons eminent in the Senate or Army, to 
preſide at the Helm, and conduct the public 
Affairs. The Commonalty have ever had the 
Character of being admirable in chuſing, but 
far otherwiſe in acting. "Tis only Merit, or 
at leaſt the Maſk of ſplendid Virtues, which 
can inſinuate themſelves into their Eſteem, 
The Attic Inconſtancy and Liberty were 
to be fixed only by Pericles, and ſuch ex- 
traordinary Perionages. The Republics of 
Antiquity have equalled the Duration of Mo- 
narchies, the popular Miniſtry being never 
| wholly corrupted, nor does the Genius of the 
Multitude- form - Villains, much leſs reward 
them, when found to be ſuch; but only, un- 

knowingly, cheriſhes Tyrants in its Boſom. 
It muſt be owned that a Republic naturally 
8 a greater Number of extraordinary 
Perſonages than an abſolute Monarchy. Cou- 
rage is general among the Citizens who are all 
Soldiers, as once at Rome, and now in England, 
yhich is an inexhauſtible Reſource for the Mi- 
| N. Further, the Love of one's Country in a 
noble Spirit kindles into an Enthuſiaſm; and not 
leſs ſpirited is the Love of Liberty among a Peo- 
ple, who, by Enjoyment, are able to eſtimate its 
3 Benefits. 
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Benefits. In Heroes, this Motive is no ether 
than the moſt lawful and effulgent Glory, and 
_ conſequently forms an exquiſite Sentiment in 
their Heart; in the People tis a Beam of Light, 
irradiating the Inſtinct of Self- preſer vation. 
Under the Extinction of Liberty, a View to 
the Imperial Throne was certainly what up- 
held the military Virtues to the End, as it be- 
came frequently their Reward ; otherwiſe the 
great Men, like the Eaſtern Monarchs, would 
infallibly have ſlumbered away their indolent 
Hours amidſt the Delights of their Palaces : 
The Noiſe of the Barbarians would not have 
rouzed them ; for with thefe the latter Em- 
perors ſoon. clapped up a Peace, which was 
eaſy to be procured, as thoſe rude People uy 
required Proviſions. | 
The Example of the Greeks and Nara will 
throw an additional Light on theſe Reflections. 
Honours, Titles, and large Governments, were 
the Rewards which Perſia diſtributed ; repub- 
lican Citizens gloried in the Decoration of an 
Olive-leaf. Greece, it is true, underwent ſome 
Revolutions and domeſtic Concuſſions; but, 
amidſt all the Troubles inſeparable from a Re- 
public, in one Thing is the Genius of the Peo- 
pc e inflexibly fixed, and that is, the Love of 
Liberty; beſides Patriots, who ſtep forth upon 
any Extremity, determined to devote them- 
ſelves for their Country; of which glorious 
r a Republic has ever been a fruitful 
Nurſery. Now, theſe Kinds of Self- ſacrifioes, 
of which the Roman Hiſtory particularly gives 
O 4 us 
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us Inſtances, require a ſtrong Agitation of 
Mind, and an inflamed Imagination ; 'and that 
this Imprefſion-can be ſo forcibly made by At- 
tachment to a Sovereign, or Veneration "4 an 
' abſolute Power, as by an Idea of Liberty and 
publie Love, ſeems to me very unlikely. As 
the Inſtances, in Oriental Hiſtory, of Sub- 

jects giving up their Lives to the Humour of 
a Prince; beſides, the Paucity of them, in 
Compariſon of the Republican Victims, the Im- 
pulſe being no more than a ſervile Superſtition, 
they very ſeldom are to be met with in Occa- 
fions of public Welfare, which alone has a 
Right to the Life of a' Man of Virtue. 
It has been the Aﬀertion of many Authors, 

that in Monarchies there is no ſuch thing as 
Country, nor properly Virtue ; I mean that 
public Virtue, of Which the Love and Welfare 
of the State are the Object: But to this Cen- 
ſure France is an Exception in the firſt Place; 
and even the Germans, if they have no parti- 
cular, yet, in the Conſtitution and common 
Centre of the Empire, they have a general 
Country; but nothing of this Kind comes up 
to the Reſburces of the republican Genius. If 

this has been exaggerated, yet certain it is, that 
among all the Emigrantsinto a foreign Country, 
| L there was not one Whoſe Heart did not 

leed at his Departure. 

It has been very ſeldom ſeen, that any illu- 
ſtrious Republicans have gone about to ſub- 
jugate their Country to themſelves or to their 

9 I fay, 8 Republicans : F . 
| tne 
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che Oppreſſion of a few Villains was foon 
brought to a Period, and did not proceed from 
a popular Government. The Return of re- 
publican Impreſſions is not unlike elaſtic 
Springs, which after a Compreſſion immedi- 
ately recover themſelves, Czſar experienced 
this, though at a Time when the republican 
Spirit was greatly relaxed; as Cardinal de Retz 
expreſſes it, whil/t the Tyrant fleeps, the Laws 
wake ; the People own. them, and Deliverers 
and Avengers ariſe. *' | | 

Thus all theſe Reſources concur to ſupp 
the Virtues and the true Genius in a Republic, 
which, beſides, is no other than a Society al- 
ways aſſembled. Kingdoms, on the contrary, 
would be ſubject to great Variations in Maxims 
and Manners, if there were no Aſſemblies con- 
ſtituted to fix the antient Spirit of the State, 
and collect it in the Archives. Theſe Com- 
panies . blic Morality of Mar- 
riages, of Church-Diſcipline, Sc. and intro- 
duce us to the Sovereign, by laying our Peti- 
tions at the Foot of the Throne. Aboliſh 
them, and the People, habituated to think by 
their Preſcriptions, will be deſtitute of any 
ſtated Maxims. A People under a Sovereign, 
for want of Direction from the Aſſemblies, 
keep its Eyes fixed on the Parliaments, as watch- 
ing over the fundamental Maxims of the State, 
of which, in this Kingdom, under the royal 
Authority and Permiſſion; it is ſtill the Depo- 
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As a Supply for any Deficiency of Virtue, a a 
- certain Opinion, to which the Name of Ho- 
our has been given, a certain public Law or 
Chaim has got Footing in the European Monar- 
chies, and among the Body of the Nobility. 
The true Origin of the Superiority of the mo- 
dern Nobility above that of the Antients, muſt 
carefully be obſerved, and conſiſts in that the 
Defence of the State now reſts intirely on the 
Nobility ; whereas, among the Antients, every 
Citizen ſhared in it. It was pon this Notion 
of Pre- eminence and Superiority, that the No- 
bility inveſted themſelves with this ſame Ho- 


bluſtering capricious Virtue, fitter for romantic 
Feats of Arms than We LA 8 
It appears to me, that the greateſt Things 

have — atchieved by four chief Principles or 
Cauſes; the Wiſdom of the Egyptians, tage- 
ther with that of the antient Monarchies ; the 
' Roman Reputation, Grecian Liberty, and Eu- 
Hononr; that is, the Title of . Gentle- 
man, and of Knight, in Europe; or, in other 


- " * a 


ſhall call them private or domeſtic Virtues, 
Now, nothing is more certain, than that theſe 
are peculiarly cheriſhed in a republican Form. 
Monarghies fall extremely below Republics in 
Laboriouſneſs, Sobriety, Temperance, Chaſtity 

| n 
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in Marriages, the Order of Families, to nfe the 
antient Term Larium ſauctitate. For Inſtance, 
the Cenſorſhip, an equivalent Magiſtracy, e- 
ftabliſhed in Republics, indicates 2 Correctneſs 
of Morals, which Monarchy does not aim at. 
In a free State the People are the ruling Part, 
and in Morality they are always more 
and moderate than the Nobility : Befides that, 
in large Monarchies, the * of F ortunes 
renders Luxury nec 

However, when I ſay that i in theſe Points a 
Republic excels a Monarchy, it is always to 
be meant proportionably to the Extent of the 
reſpective States; this Extent neceſſarily affect- 
ing the Maintenance of Polity, this Deduction 
muſt be reaſenably made ; and for Inftance, 
the Athenians be looked upon as of a Nature 
more liable to be corrupted than ours; fince, 
thaugh living in a Republic, and in a Re- 
public which -would not have made a Corner 


of the Kingdom of France, tony told ages 
nerated from their antient Virtues. | 


C HAP. XIX. 

Of Virtues relating to Foreigners, 
THESE. it will be no Impropriety to term 
the Foreign Virtues, as intimately connect. 
ed with the Law of Nations; of theſe, the 
chief are, Clemency after Victory, Obſervance 

ef Treaties, and Purity of State Maxims. 
 _ Theſe Republicans, and merely as ſuch, 
Were INES not. leſs corrupted „ their Wars 


being 
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being more ſanguinary, and the Love of their 

Country more blind and impetuous: it may 
even be affirmed, upon a Compariſon of the 
Bulks of the Antients and Moderns, that the 
Politics of the Cabinet are more ſound and e- 
quitable than that of Antiquity. Here I ground 
my Aſſertion on the Immutability of the Li- 
mits of modern Nations. The Forms of Mo- 
narchies and States are at preſent much more 
ſolid and permanent; and they have left off 
the Cuſtom of planting Colonies in new Con- 
queſts that lie at no great Diſtance. Beſides, 
whatever has been advanced on the Impoſſibi- 

of a Balance of Power among the States 
of Europe, who, with his Eyes open, does not 
ſee we come infinitely nearer to it, than ever 
the Antients did? 

Firſt, the generality of the — Na- 
tions are much more equal to each other; not 
only in Courage and Diſcipline, but alſo in 
Seamanſhip, and the Arts neceſſary to a State, 
than the Antients appear to have been. What 
were the Nations, in en Time of the Greeks, but 
_ rude Barbarians ! and among the Greeks, what 
Difference! And this Difference was more gla- 
ring in the Athenians and Spartans, than in the 
reſt of Greece. ' Moreover, they were divided 
into ſuch ſmall Republics, that one unfortunate 
Event, the Loſs of a ſingle Battle, reduced 
them to Extremities. They were ſurrounded 
by the King of Perſia, who eaſily practiſed upon 
Cities filled with Jealouſies and Diſſentions, 
and _ 'contriving to mortify the moſt emi- 


nent 
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nent Citizens. The Romans never would have 
bo Greece, had they not prepared the 
y by ſowing Diſſentions among them; they 
0 be des to do with two Kinds of Enemies; 
the firſt, who were Afiatics, were already weak - 
ened to their Hand; their Monarchies were too 
far reduced to ſupport the Balance of Nations. 

The Barbarians were the ſecond Enemies of 
the Romans : but how could a fickle, unſettled 
People, without Character, without any State 
Maxims, uphold that Equilibre which depends 
on fixed Views of Politics, and a ſteady Pro- 
ſecution of Diſcipline? If they were not in- 
tirely ſubjected by the Romans, it was owing to 
their inacceſſible Deſerts and Marſhes, whither 
they retreated till Hunger ſpurr'd them on to 
renew their Excurſions. 

That mighty Empire itſelf was little able to 
preſerve its own Balance. The Generals and 
Governors of Provinces, by their frequent Re- 
volts at the Extremities of the Empire, rendered 
the Flame of civil War inextinguiſhable. The 
new Auguſti, to ſecure themſelves in the Em- 
pire, did not ſtick to ſacrifice to their Suſpicions 


the moſt eminent in the Army and Senate. 


It is certain that Meaſures of a certain Eleva- 
tion, and human Politics, were not practicable 
while there was no ſuch Thing as an Equili- 
brium ; but on the contrary, perpetual Revo- 
 Yutions, Settlements difficult to be maintained, 
Barbarians to grapple with, and Aftatics, of 
whom the Romans had a Wee which they 
2 to 9 12 
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- faſt Ages of the Romun Republic, it was to 
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are not to be included the 


the Reputation of their Virtues, and to the Re- 
ports which Fame had every where ſpread of 
their military Atchievements, that the Romans 
owed the Overſight of Kings and Nations in 
ſolliciting their Alliance, and imploring their 


Aſſiſtance: This is the moſt glorious Monu- 


ment of antient Hiſtory. The Romans, a Na- 
tion of the other Day, in Compariſon of the 
Greeks, carried the Knowledge of the Law of 


Nations to a ee which, the Difference of 


Times conſidered, has perhaps not been ſur- 
paſſed by Moderns. In the Uſurpation of 


_ Greece one inay fee thoſe precious Remains of 


Roman Generofity : They were no Strangers to 
the regular Uſe of Embaſſies, nor even to thoſe 
unequal Alliances betwixt the Roman People 
and Sovereigns, which was ſo well cxx reſſed by 
the famous Clauſe, Majeflatem Popul: Romani 
camiter colant, and which, by their Conformity 
with the Condition of the antient Fiefs and 
Vaſſals, were a Check upon Cruelty, and pre- 


vented the Deſtruction of a whole People. 


It was not only. in the Conqueſt of Greece, 
but in the Affairs of the Numuntines, that the 
Senate, though then finking into Corruption, 
paſſed a Vote, the Intrepidity of which — 
have done Honour to the early Ages: The 
political Virtues, indeed, for ſome time ſurvived 
the Extinction of the moral and interior Vir- 
tues. A Dignity in foreign Affairs long 


| hindered neighbouring Nations from * 
Jt | 18 c 
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the Weakneſs of the Government, and the 
Vices of its Members: And ſuch was the No- 
man Artifice herein, that at the Height of Pro- 
fligacy and Flagitiouſneſs, they procured very 
pompous Addreſſes or 42 on the Ro- 
man Name. 3 


C HA F.,XX. 
The Sequel. 


Few particular Inſtances amongſt the Ro- 
| mans and Greeks of the finer Ages, does 
not invalidate the Su of modern Poli- 
tics. On fome Emergencies, the Virtue of An- 
tiquity may have taken ſuch noble Flights: but 
our Foundations are immoveable, bearing upon 
the Eſſenoe of Things, and the Deſignations of 
e Nature. 

Kingdoms were diſpoſed of by Will; Kings 
nana their Heirs ; and ſometimes the Romans 
antecedently appointed them, by taking them 
under their Protection: But ſuch — 
overthrew all the Solidity of Succeſſions. Wars 
ended in the Tranſplantation of the People, 
the Demolition of the Walls and Harbours. 
Not only the Princes Ships and Treaſures were 
delivered. up, but often the whole Nation was 
laid under, ervitude, | 
The Art of Negotiations was then but little 

underſtood; Menaces, Obſtinacy, bribing Mi- 
niſters and Sub ects, fomenting Seditions were 
Gerte. 1 Times; nothing 
leſs than utter Deſtruction was on all Sides 
thtedtened and endeavoured : Whereas, in our 
I Days, 
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Days, even in the very Declarations of War, 
their Thoughts are 8 on Peace, and the 
Means of reſtoring it. 191 
I am ſtill leſs pleaſed with the 9 Cars 
thaginians; and- the: primitive Nations, whoſe 
Hiſtory, notwithſtanding the Simplicity of the 
heroic. Times, is one continued Scene of Vio- 
lence and Blood- ſhed. 

In the firſt Ages of che WG IO 5 Ad- 
venturers from the North, Germany, and the 
Celtic Gaul, the Barbariſm of the Time, the 

groſs Ignorance and Ruſticity of Men, and the 
KING Laws of Succeſſions, revived the an- 
tient Cruelties. Baſtards and younger Brothers 
confounded the whole Order of Succeſſions. 
Kingdoms were parcelled out. Aſſociations in 
the Throne Had deen the Reſource of ia prepo- 
ſterous Policy. Queens frequently violated the 
Marriage-Bed; Sovereign Princeſſes were carried 
off; the Lords of Fiets; and powerful Vaſſas 
filled Europe with Was, and-trampled upon all 
public Law and Right. The Nobility! was fin- 
cere, ctedulous'and devout, - but apt to revolt, 
and not duly aware of Uſurpations, the Sword 
being never out of their Hand. Eccleſiaſtical 
- ow the mean Time, was making ſo 

rapid a Progreſs as to alarm the State. Lewis the 
| Stammerer, and his Succeſſors, were obliged to 
- weaken the Prerogative of the Crown, by the 
Diſmemberment of may Fiefs and Peerages. 
No Times afforded ſo many Donations to the 
Churches; nor in any Times were the Poſſeſ- 
me of ſuch Wealth 0 liable to — 1 1 
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leſted. Let us now take a View of the Alte- 
rations which modern * has brought on 


the European Dominions. 


CHAP, XXL Ft 


of Alterations occaſioned by modern Fs, and 
its Characteriſtics. 


HE Barbarians ſoon turned their victo- 
rious Arms againſt themſelves. Europe, 
all Appearances, feemed on the Brink of 

eſtruction; yet in the midſt of all theſe Con- 
vulſions and Devaſtations, they ſaved the Sa- 
cred Fire, Liberty. I again repeat it, by none 
has the Dignity of Man been better underſtood, 
nor better diſplayed, than by thoſe European 
People, on whom we beſtow the Apellation of 
Barbarians. The Ignorance and Roughneſs of 
our Anceſtors did not render them incapable of 
forming right Notions of Man. The Condi- 
tions they impoſed on the Conquered, included 
nothing of what may properly be called Servi- 
tude; they reached no further than Acknow- 
ledgements, Tributes and Homage: whereas, 
the Orientals, in their moſt refined Politeneſs, 
in all the Perfection of Arts, were always out- 
rageouſly cruel to the Vanquiſhed, inflicted the 
ſevereſt Puniſhments on Cities that ſtood a 
Siege, at the ſame Time ſubmitting to a formal 
idolatry towards their Sovereigns. The Greeks 
themſelves are not to be juſtified on this Head. 
Troy was anathematized by Agamemnen; and this 
Cuſtom, which laſted to later Ages, left the 
P Con- 
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Conquered nothing to expect but the crueleſt - 
Fate, which, in Effect, they ſeldom or ever 
.eſcaped. TRE, 

On the contrary, no ſooner were the nor- 
thern People of Europe ſeated in fixed Settle- 

ments, than they entered into Aſſociations a- 
-  gainſt the Normans in favour of the Churches, 
the Security of the Roads, and particularly of 
the Hondur of the Ladies. Military Proceed- 
ings improved apace; we were in a moſt rough- 
hewn Condition, when the Count de Dunois, 
and the Chevalier Bayard, performed ſuch 
Actions as rivalled the Bravery and Generoſity 
of Scipio. Nothing is more ſingular, nor bears 
a more genuine Stamp of remote Antiquity and 
the Ages of Hoſpitality, than that Fidelity of 
a Knight, ſo univerſally famous. The Plain- 
neſs of the Dialect was adapted to the Sinceri- 
ty of the Heroes; and in the Hiſtory of our 


Origins are to be found Paſſages no leſs tender 


than any in the Traditions of the firſt Apes. 
In fine, this Idea of the Dignity and natural 
Equality of Man, in ſome Meaſure innate a- 
mong thoſe Nations of Europe, moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for Bravery and Freedom, has been car- 
ried to the utmoſt Degree poſſible among Men, 
who ever will be incurably unjuſt and ambi- 
r 
From Wars, and the perpetual Contentions 
of the Wits, which every Day became more 
ſubtilized, the Art of Politics was ſeen to ariſe 
under the Diſguiſe and Diſcipline of the Halic 
Genius. That People, naturally ſubtile, — | 
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ſinuating, and adulatory, wearied out with the 
Diſſentions of their Country, ever in Slavery or 
in dread-of foreign Maſters, revived the Policy 
of the Greeks, and not without conſiderable 
Improvements of their own. | By them the 
Uſe of Embaſſies was rendered common; they 
firſt ſtruck out the Equilibre, and ſupported 
theſe political Inventions with all the Craft of 
the negotiatory Science. | 

According to their Temper in all Things, 
they carried this Matter too far ; and to Poli- 
tics, which at firſt they made no more than 
Farce or Entertainment, they came to apply 
the Maſk of Virtue : Their Hiſtorians ſpent 
themſelves in Argumentations on this Sci- 
ence, as if ſyſtematical and demonſtrable by 
invariable Principles. This was a Miſtake; and 
very often the French Miniſter, who gracefully 
gave himſelf up to his Hilarity, to Women and 
the Pleaſures of foreign Courts, got the better 
of the ſpeculative Talian, collected in all his 
Flegm. 

Thus they adulterated the Art which they 
re the true and ſolid Management of 

egotiations, by the Spinoſities of their fine 
ſpun Policy, which at firſt gave them a great 

dvantage over the French. They corrupted 
the Genius of the Spaniards, and of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, the Reigns of Francis the Second, 
Charles IX. the Minority of Lewis XIII. and 
Lewis XIV. The Name of Politicians was given 
them, as a Diſtinction they too well deſerved, 
. becauſe like the Greeks, they diſtracted all 

3 P 2 Courts 
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Courts with Intrigues, Machinations, Artifices, 
| and Buſtle, and were for a Time an Over- 
match in Treaties for any of their Neighbours. 
However, in the midſt of its Radiancy, the 
Reputation of Italy was on a ſudden eclipſed, 
and all the Nations of Europe exclaimed againſt 
its Policy; the ſaw them reſine the Art which 
they had received from her own Hands, and 
a better digeſted Policy became the Principle of 
Peace and the Cement of the Reconciliation of 
Princes. Thus the Immutability of modern 
Thrones, the good Laws of Succeſſions, the 
Progreſſes of Religion, the Revival of Lite- 
rature, the Knowledge of the Intereſt of 
Princes till theſe later Times, without Suppu- 
tation, Contrivance and Relatives, were fo ma- 
ny happy Evidencies that- an infinitely more 
humane Policy had taken Place. 

- Amidſt our Advantages over the Antients, 
the characteriſing Virtue'of our Age will doubt- 
leſs be this Humanization of the Manners. 
The Mildneſs of the Antients ſeems to have 
refided more in their Minds than in their 
Hearts. The Greeks had a Delicacy, a Sub- 
ttillneſs of Mind which, like thoſe of the Ha- 

Hans, did not always reach the Heart: Under 
all the Graces and Politeneſs of Athens, I per- 
ceive a Harſhneſs very different from our Pro- 
cedures. The Numidians had ſurrendered at 
- Diſcretion, and yet Ceſar ordered them to be 
put to the Sword ; it was the Roman Cuſtom 
to put to Death the Enemy's Chief, unleſs he 


Was a King: This TY" 18 acknowledged by 
Cicero. 
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Giters: - Titus himſelf made a Shew of the 
Women and Children of - Jeruſalem, ordering 
them to be expoſed to wild Beaſts ; the Sam- 
tes were maſlacred by $y/la's Command: The 
very Cbineſe, of — ſo much Good has been 
faid; are known to throw tothe wild ReaGh ſuch 
Children as they can't maintain. 

Some ſcattered Paſſages are related of De- 
metrius, Cyrus, Phil: 2 Alexander, Pfolamy, and 
the Athentans : But in our Days War is cor- 
rected by a Law of Nations, an eſtabliſhed, con- 
nected Method, nothing of which is to be ſeen 
in Antiquity, the Sc:pz0's and a few Romans and 
Athemans excepted. Theſe Maxims are.of cori- 
ſtant and inviolable Obſervances, among the 
Chiefs of all Sides ; the very Soldiers are re- 
ſtrained by them : This is one of the amiable 
Effects of Religion; it is a falutary Conſe- 
Which 
ſpread through all the Nations of Europe, and 
which gave Riſe to thoſe antient Confederacies 
of the Nobility againſt the Cruelties of War. 
Moreover, the Politeneſs, the Spirit of Soci- 
ety, which obtains all over Europe, and of 
which Women are the indiſſoluble Tye, ſe- 
cures the Gentleneſs of our Morals, amidſt 
all Revolutions, and is one of the moſt va- 
luable Compenſations which the Moderns 
could have procured for themſelves, after the 
Alterations of the Manners of the Antients, 
occaſioned by the Deſtruction of their Re- 


publics. 
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It is then undeniable,” chat in che foreign 
| Virtwes we ſurpaſs moſt of the antient Nations; 
that on this Head there is nothing ſufficiently 
determinate among the Greeks, to come in 
Competition — us; that we have equaled 
the Roman Republic, and manifeſtly excelled 
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Of RELIGION. F 


CH: AP... I. 
Of the Origin of Fables. 
() F all the ſeveral Cauſes which. give 


cation, Religion 1s of the moſt power- 
ful Influence. Poets were the firſt Divines, Hi- 
ſtorians and Philoſophers. Thus, in the firſt 
Ages, we find all the Marks of Ignorance, 
but of an agreeable Ignorance ; Philoſophy was 
then but in Embryo ; and not only phyſical, 
but the hiſtorical and moral Truths were not 
brought to Light. Hiſtory was confined to a 
| P 4 few 


the Turn to our Morals, next to-Edu- - 
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few Facts, which were only the moſt memo- 
rable Actions of Heroes; and ſome general 
Sentences and Maxims made up their Morali- 
ty: But theſe being palpable and relative to 
Senſation, as ſuch, were ſuſceptible of the Or- 
naments of Poetry, which, by the Marvellous 
ol its Fictions, ſeduced the Senſes, and ſeized 
upon Religion and the Sciences. 
Poetry was naturally the Milk of the infant 
World. The Primeval Race, born in Climates 
under the Predominaney of Imagination, and 
tutored by the Poets, committed the Tenets 
of Religion, the Diſcoveries of Philoſophy, 
and the Truths of Hiſtory, to Fictions; many 
of which Had not even an Appearance of Pro- 
bability, but Similitude. All the while, this 
Kind of Inſtruction was perpetually confound- 
ed; 2hyſics with Divinity, Fable with Hifto- 
ry, and the poetical and natural Deities with 
8 true Supreme Being. Plato himſelf offers a 
Symbol; but ſo far from being adapted to the 
People, that, to this Day, it puts the Learned 
even of our enlightened Age to a Stand. When 
he Ipeaks of alſegotical Deities, and with his 
imimitable Graces relates the Geneal of 
Love, he is clear and open to the Underftand- 
ing; but neither in him nor the other An- 
tients, is the only true fupreme Good eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the phyſical or hiſtorical 
Deities: Thus Fable, under the Sanction of 
Authority, has been diſſeminated among all 
Nations; and mixed with the firſt 25 of 
* Duni den an uman 
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human Knowledge. The Origine is aſſignable 
SU 
Firſt, to a Fondneſs for perpetuating great 
Actions; tlie Panegyric of Heroes, which in 
thoſe unpoliſhed. Times was left to young Per- 
ſons; the Ignorance of Travellers; the inac- 
curate Relations of Merchants; Painters ex- 
ecuting poetical Chimeras; an Ignorance of 
natural Philoſophy and Geometry ; the Settle- 
ment of Colonies; a vain Deſire of having 
Gods for Anceſtorsy the Love of Fathers for 
their Children : Laſtly, a Idea of the 
Deity, and of the Remains of the original Tra- 
ditions.» The Conſequence of the Ignorance 
of Facts and natural Philoſophy might have 
been rectiſied by Metaphyfics : "Tis the Buſi- 
neſs of this Science, but it was not then known. 
Thus was the Eaſt born and nurtured in 
Fables, and in them continues ſtill immerſed; 
and the Records of Antiquity being in the 
Hands of jealous, lying and oſtentatious Na- 
tions, the Obſcurity of antient Hiſtory is little 
to be wondered at. | | 
Could it be imagined; that Nations ſhould 
wrangle about the Invention of Fables! yet a 
ſtrongly marked Spleen runs through all the 
Greek Authors againſt the Phenicians and E- 
gyptians, on this frivolous Point: Nay, the 
World was no ſooner in Being, than we find 
Diſputes on the Quality of the eldeſt Son of 
the Earth. This properly conſtitutes the Nobi- 
lity of Nations; private Perſons carried their 
Pride no- farther than to claim a Deſcent _ 
| I \ - 


e 
the Gods. Grandſon of Mars, Neptune s Ne- 
phew, Son of a River or of a Goddeſs; all 
theſe different Titles were not indiſcriminate ; 
but, with the Vulgar, were ed to Prince, 
Duke, and Marquis among us. 

Our Barbarians ſhewed more Senſe chan all 
of them: With theſe the Origine and Right 
of Nobility was Victory: The two Titles of 
Cuynguerur and Con quered, were all they knew 
of; ſo little Account did they make of thoſe 

ridiculous Genealogies, in which the Greeks and 
Orientalt buſied themſelves. : | 
If Poets delivered the firſt Leſſons to Man- 
. kind; it was not long before it fell under a 
very different Kind of Preceptors, the Prietts ; 
for, as the former had concealed nothing, but, 
according to the Levity of the Art, had pro- 
fuſely retailed a Compound of F alſhood and. 
Truth; the latter being of a gloomy deſpc 
Caſt,” introduced Reſervations; and veil 
only Theology, but even Hiſtory and — 
Morality, under Emblems, Allegories, and in- 
explicable Cyphers; themſelves keeping the 
Keys, as the authorized Depoſitories of Hiſto- 
Phyſic and Religion. It was full thirty 
4 before Philoſophers appeared to throw 
* — the Gates of Science. 

What Progreſſes Mankind could make under 
two ſuch Kinds of Inſtructors, either futile or 
tenacious, may eaſily be imagined ; and ac- 
cordingly a falſe diſgraceful Iden of the Deity 
obtained — nn Wand: ci; 4 
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CHAP. IL | 
Of the antient Ideas of the Deity. 

T was the glorious Work of the Creator; 

the Beauty of the heavenly Bodies, and the 
pompous Spectacle of the Univerſe, which firſt 
occaſioned the Lapſe of thoſe who had de- 
parted from the true Principles. Antient Tra- 
dition, for a while, repelled the new Fictions, 
and Simplicity in Sacrifices ſtill maintained its 
Ground ſome Time. The Altars were of 

Turff, and the Temples without Images: But 
fabulous Humour coming into Vogue, a Love 
of the Marvellous, the Faſcinations of Poetry 
and Fictions, an Impoſſibility of examining an- 
tient Traditions, even the natural Reſpect for 
Antiquity, abſolutely eraſed all Veſtiges of the 
patriarchal Religion. Then every thing was 
admitted ; divine Worſhip ſhot out into an in- 
finite Number of Branches, and every Flace 
was ſtocked with Deities. 
There is even here ſomething peculiar to 
the Oriental Genius ; which, without ſome fo- 
_ reign Aſſiſtance, would of itſelf have been 
ſcarce able to have kept to the ſimple Idea of 
one incorporeal God. 

Idolatry alſo was conſiderably propagated by 
Aſtronomy, which took its Riſe in the hot 
Climates. The moſt antient Obſervations 
handed down to us were made at Babylon, in 
Chaldea, and towards thoſe Boundaries of Per- 
fa, where the Worſhip of the Sun, though of 


ſuch 
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ſuch remote Eſtabliſhment, full ſubſiſts in an 
* abſurd Splendor.! |. / 

Thus, the foreign Relioians, profeſſed i in an- 
tient Aja, were infinitely more alluring to the 
Senſes than the true Worſhip. - A Deity in- 
viſible, or who ſeldom removed the Clouds 
which environed his Majeſty, was all the latter 
offered to the Mind; whiltt the others direct. 
ed the Eye to the moſt efful gent Objects, the 
Sun, and all che Hloſt of Halen. Io this it 

is owing, that the Barbarians were not ſuch 
Bigots in Idolatry, but lent a docile Ear to the 
Voice of the Charmer: As their Ties to Ido- 
late were not ſo ſenſible, they were the more 
| iy detached from it. 
The antient People in the North, living. in 


Tg Weck Climates, were unacquainted with azure 


Skies, blooming Mountains, and the various 
Luxuriancies of a ſunny Country, which in- 
duced the Greeli and Orientab to worſhip with 
fach- theſe benign Deities ; theſe 
could not caſt their Eyes on a River or a Lake, 
ot enter a Wood, but oy fancied to ſec 
Narades and 7 The Idea of So- 
diety, and a Propenſity — are natural to 

Man. The firſt | Inhabitants of the World 
readily believed that they were to be Com- 
panions for the Gods, to form Friendſhips, and 
unite in Marriages and Hoſpitality, and make 
Entertainments with them. In theſe Views 
it wes; that the ſolemn Banquet, a Part of the 
Victim, was reſerved as a Portion conſecrated 
12 the Gods, who, as 'the People were made 


to 


\ 
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| to believe, came in Perſon and took it away} - 


when it all went to regale the Prieſts. 
On the contrary, the Barbarians of Europe, 
eſpecially thoſe of America, brought up in Ig- 
norance and Fear, had no Notion of ſuch a 
Familiarity with the Gods, nor would they 


have preſumed to look fo high; their Circum- 


ſpection being, according to all Accounts, ſuch 


as not to take one Step in the Dark. But the 


antient People of the Eaſt, leſs rude than 
thoſe of the North, and whoſe Tempers ſoon 
led them to the ſettling of Societies, could 
not bear the Thoughts of a ſolitary ſaturnine 
God, with whom no Intercourſe or Sociable- 
neſs was to be had. Next to ſovereign Love, 
of all our Diſpoſitions, that of Society is the 
ſtrongeſt. This was, doubtleſs, one 'of the 


principal Cauſes of Idolatry, and the moſt re- 


ugnant to the Jews/b Religion, which repre- 
— od as ll auſtere 1 retired. s 
HBeſides, the firſt Men, leading a ruſtic 
Life, the Improvement of Soils their chief 
Care, and Huſbandry their only Science, had 
nothing of that Strength of Mind, which, diſ- 


| . daining to be ſoftened by Traditions, brings 


- the different Ideas of the Divinity to a Sect. 


On the other Hand, this Examination was as 


far out of the Verge of the antient northern 
e al they being taken up with Wars, In- 
curſions and Ravages. 5 

In fine, the Ambiguities of Expreflion, and 
the poetical Modes, which were familiar to 


ſuch extravagant Geniuſes as thoſe of the Eaſt, 
ex- 
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exceedingly multiplied the Number of Gods. 
It is a very juſt Remark of a learned Mah, 
that the Style of Children of the Gods was pro- 
miſcuouſly conferred: upon all Imitators of fine 
Actions, or on ſuch as were found expoſed. in 
Temples and ſacred Groves; on thoſe alfo who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by naval Exploits, or 
who landed in unknown Countries, like the 
Egelopes, the Barbarians, or like Polyphemus. 
They, who in their Character had an Affinity 
with that of the Gods, bore the ſame reſpecta- 


ble Epithet; as, he-who excelled in Cunning, 


was the Son of Mercury; Mars was the Father 
of Theſeus, Oenomaus and Romulus. Not a Hero 
of any Figure in Homer but he is called, Equal 
to the ; Like the Gotls. The Americans, at 
firſt, imagined the Spaniards to be Gods, 

Of theſe ſeveral Etymologies, the People 
were ever the Dupe, taking the Term Gods in 
its ſtrict Import: The Word, indeed, was ex- 
ceedingly ambiguous. Among the Learned. it 
often ſignified no more than a Nature, very 
little ſuperior to that of Man. Sometimes the 
Scripture, which uſes the common Forms of 
Speech, gives the Appellation of Gods to 
Kings, and even to Men in Power. But all 


theſe ways of ſpeaking, if reduced for an In- 


ſtant to the pure Stile, are plain Indications of 
Minds ; ſuſceptible of Exceſſes of Admiration 
and Flattery, and quite void of any ſound and 
unchangeable Idea of the divine Nature. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. III. 
Of Spirits. 


II was not a Multitude of Gods which could 
ſatisfy Man; Spirits were further to be ad- 
ded. The Nature of the Soul was a Subject of 
eternal Diſputes among the Grecians and Phi- 
loſophers. They doubted whether Immorta- 
lity belonged to Spirits incloſed within Bodies, 
and whether in Operations they were on a Foot- 
ing with Spirits free from all Connexion with 
Matter. 

It is natural to give the Souls a more parti- 
cular Diſquiſition, their Exiſtence having never 
been controverted. The antient Perfians held 
them to be immortal. The Egyptians placed 
the Soul in the Blood. The antient Chineſe 
admitted its Immortality. . The Northern and 
American Barbarians were perſuaded of it; and 
of all the Points of Religion 'tis the moſt mag- 
nificent. | 

The antient Inhabitants of Per/ia have left 
everlaſting Monuments of their Opinions of 
Spirits. The Temple of Perſepolis, that unpa- 
ralelled Pride of Archite&ure, and the famous 

ger will ſhew to lateſt Poſterity, the high 
Idea which the Antients entertained of Spirits 
detached from Bodies. Moſes having a ſenſual 
rude People to deal with, ſecreted this precious 
Tenet ; but at length this capital Truth was 
profeſſed by the Maccabees without any Veil, 


It 
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It may at preſent be affirmed, that the Im- 
== of the Soul is univerſally acknow- 
ledged. It was in Effect very difficult to re- 
concile the Genius of the People with- the 
Accounts of ſome Travellers, after inveſtigat- 

ing the Nature of the human Mind. 

% appears immediately, that a Religion, re- 
joking or not laying a Word of Hell, the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and Providence, is in- 
vineibly, ne to the Genius of the People, 
and to Policy no leſs than right Reaſon; and 
thus could not, for any conſiderable Time, 
predominate among any People of the World, 
ſo. far from being univerſal among the Cafes, 
the Mozambigues and the inhabitants the 
Coaſt of Coromandel, &c: as we had been told. 

To what Purpoſe to object China, Japan, and 
ſome Kingdoms of Alia? It is true, that in 
theſe Countries the Religion of the Court and 
the Sect of the Literati profeſs Atheiſm under 
the Name of Heaven, feb Matter, and Soul of 
the World, as, after ſo many Diſputes, has been 
. demonſtrated.” For, in the moſt policed King- 
doms of Aſia they have a particular Academy 
formed by ſpeculative Men, who have got 
above the Genius of the Nation; but the Peo- 
ple, unacquainted with theſe Myſteries, and not 

t into the Secret of the Creed of the Court 
and Academies, fear the Gods and ſtick to the 
common Religion. The Worſhip- of Spirits 

revails in this Empire with a Heat and So- 
Aa which poilibly exceeds any thing in 


all Antiquity: Superb Temples are built to * 
5 Spirits 
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Spirits of excellent Perſons, in which Perfumes 
are continually burning; this being, as the Chi- 
neſe imagine, the only thing which can excite 
Senſation in the Spirits. 

The moſt common Opinion of the Deſtiny 
of Spirits is the Metempſycoſis, which has over- 
ſpread all the Eaſt, China and Japan; but the 
different States of the Soul, and its Mode of 
exiſting, varying according to Policy and Cir- 
cumſtances, a great Diverſity has riſen in the 
Worſhip of the Dead, in which I find ſeveral 
Particulars by. which Nations may be charac- 
terized ; and others in which no Difference be- 
twixt the Nations of Antiquity is perceiveable, 
but a very wide one between the Antients and 
ourſelyes;: This is what ſhould carefully be at- 
tended to. e | 
I therefore , paſs over in Silence the, coſtly 

Piety of the Antients, the ſtately Mauſoleums, 
thoſe ſolemn Games and Races, thoſe Banquets 
in Honour of the Departed, which gave ſuch 
a-captivating - Splendor to Idolatry ; all thoſe 
Things having been equally obſerved among 
the ſeveral. Nations, who concurred in the Opi- 


* 


nion of the Immortality of the Soul. The 


Americans themſelves in their funeral Pomp, 
obſerve Cuſtoms intirely reſembling thoſe of 
Antiquity: They have their Games, their Ra- 
ces, their Gladiators; they even ſacrifice Cap- 
tives, as may be ſeen at large in the Wendel 
Accounts of theſe Countries. x 
It muſt be own'd, that if the Exerciſes of 
Veneration for the Dead among the Antients 
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appear in al WW uniform, yet the Tenders 
nels of thoſe People differs extremely from that 
of the Moderns, as its paſſionate Expreſſions 
infinitely ſurpaſs ours. The Mourning of the 
i Ates ſhewed itſelf in many ſtriking Particu- 
lars; they cut off their Hair, they ſhaved their 
Head, and, according to the Difference of Cu- 
ſtoms, let their Beards grow. Achilles hearing 
that Pdtrocks was lain, rolled himſelf 1 in che 
Duſt and tore his Hair. 
The holy Scriptures 10 Fall of the like Pal 


Tages, taken from the Hiftory” of the eaſtern 


Nations, which are no more thar! imitated 
the Greeks. For it muſt be owned, that ſu 
frantic Deſpair, ' fo common in Hemtr and 

amongſt the Jews, very ſeldom occurs among 

the Romans, who * ad to the Deceaſed the 

Tribute of Grief an Refpect in Hononrs and a 
ſedate Piety, not in Tears and wild Geſtures. 

In relation ts Hell, I do not meet with any 
conſiderable Differences among Nations. The 

Nature of Pain ns is In itſelf little more than in- 

different; and as to the Duration, the Antients 

never Wave determined it with ay flxedneſs. 
is in the Article” of Paradiſe and the Felicity 
bf Souls; that the Politicians brottght their Na- 

tions to adopt the Opinion which ſuited belt 

With che Intereſt and Nature : of” the Govern- 

| ment. TL 38 11 94898991 D 1 * 18 
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a happy Tranſmigration, It has been an imme- 
morial Cuſtom in India for the Wives and Slaves 
to throw themſelves in the funeral Pile of their 
Lord and Huſband ; whilſt, purſuant to the 
Metempſycoſis, Beaſts and Bires are preſerved 
with à Kind of religious Tenderneſs, as the 
Receptacles of the Souls of the Deceaſed, in 
Hoſpitals built for that Purpoſe, ; 

| Theſe: Monarchs perceiving Slavery had 
Anh Hold of the Genius of the Orientals, 
that Liberty was looked upon as an inſupport- 


able Diſorder, cauſed. Rewards to be preached 


aprecable to theſe Diſpoſitions. He va had 
nobly ſacrificed himfelf for the Life of the 
Prince, or of his Maſter, was infallibly inti- 
'tled to the Advantage of attending him in ano- 

ther World, in the fame Poſt — had ſo wor- 
thily filled here: At a Funeral of any great Of- 
hr, a Horſe, and all the Appurtenances of 

his Noſt are interred along with him. Mahomet 
s with a Paradiſe 
in the choiceſt — The 
Craclinund Romans being Republicans, made 
'Paradife conſiſt in the Company of Heroes 


andi a perſect Acquaintance with Wiſdom. The 
Kings of Egyßt having erected thoſe faſtidious 


Monuments, which were to tranſmit a vener- 


able Idea of their Names to lateſt Poſterity, di- 
rected the Prieſts: to inculcate to the People, 


that it was the Delight of departed Souls to 
come and take up their Reſidence in thoſe pom- - 
1 The Chriſtians-are the firſt, 


Q. 2 and 
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and the only Men, who placed Paradiſe in 
Heaven and in the Knowledge of God. 
The Antients, not placing the Soul in Heaven 
as we do, retained in it a Concern for, and Sen- 
ſibility to, all he Objects of Life; this Opi- 
nion is promotive of Tenderneſs, and, as it 
were, calls back the Dead among us. The 
Philoſophers were divided into two Opinions, 
of which one attributed to the Manes a Re- 
membrance, and a Regard for thoſe Exerciſes 
_-which had been their Delight upon Earth; and 
the ether rejected the Immortality of Spirits. 
But theſe laſt. Philoſophers, like the Chineſ⸗ 
Metaphyſicians, who are arrant Atheiſts, having 
always been obliged to ſymbolize. with the 
public Speech and Ideas, this Doctrine has been 
of no- Conſequence in the Genius and Religion 
- of the People. 14834 bai 
Spirits thus came in Vogue, after the Gods 
were already ſwelled beyond Number: I have 
obſerved at the beginning of this Book, Plato 
vas the firſt that brought them into Reputation 
amongſt the Greeks." The vigorous Attacks of 
the Chriſtians, made the Gods begin to totter 
much under the Sons of Marcus Aurelius. 
Under Julian, Paganiſm affected to refine it- 
ſelf, but, properly ſpeaking, only haſtened to- 
- wards its Fall. Then the Philoſophers, in or- 
der to ſtop the Career of our holy Religion, fell 
© © every where to conjure up Spirits, the Hiſtory 
and Nature of whom were not ſtained with all 
- thoſe Vices, of which the Chriſtians had con- 
+ victed their Gods. They were invoked, 05 
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the moſt energie and ſolemn Conjurations, to 
exert themſelves in ſupport of Idolatry ; but ae 
was only ſo much Labour loſt. Porphyry 
Janblicus acknowledged, that the 1 i 0 
Spirits were evil, that Divination was not to be 
had by their Means, and that nothing was to 
be done without Hydromancy and Lithomancy, 
that is, Divination by Water and tranſparent 
Stones. | 

It was ſoon perceived, that the ſureſt Way 
to gain Reputation was to write boldly on what 
nobody had ever ſeen, nor could ſee: Beſides, 
an Inquiry into Spirits was of all Things the 
moſt ſuited to the Genius of the Greeks, who 
were ſubtile, ſuperlatively ſerious, and rather 
towering than juſt. 
This Infection, which began at Conflanti- 
nople, at laſt reached the Latins, and corrupted 
their Gravity. Albertus Magnus led the Way, 
and had many Followers, among whom the 
famous Pic de la Miranda was ſeen : But, at 
length, this ridiculous and criminal Art, to- 

er with judicial Aſtrology, ſheltered itſelf 

in the School of the Fews, from whence it 
dares level its Attacks only at weak Minds, or 

* without Reſources or without a 


This gives us an Opportunity of proceeding | 
to divide Religion into two. Parts, public and 


private. 
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ple Nag on of he Rune ef the | 
0 Antrents for the Marvellous. * . 


1 public Religion are .comprehended Mi- 
racles, Proph 8 Enthuſtaſm, which 


- CORR Extafy ; dn fine, all the litur- 


gical Ceremonies. Let no Exception be taken 


it the Ternis'of our Diviſion. 


The Marvellous iscthe Seen r of the 


Giſt: Ages. The further we trace Antiquity, 


— more frequent the Appearances of the De- 

and the ſagacious Critics determine the 
— an Eaſtern Book, ast is more or leſs 
filled with ſupernatural Manifeſtations. This 


State was a Kind of continual Revelation, ap- 


proaching nearl — an Intercourſe and Famili 
arity with the 

The Deity infenfbly diſcontinuing bis viſible 
*Preſence, "withdrew into Tabernacles and 
"Temples, which were unknown till the ſecond 


Antiquity. Thus, among the Orientals, the 


-Deity no longer {poke Face to Face, nor im- 
modiately to Men, a but by his Operations in a 
* Cloud, or by extraordinary Miniſters: But all 
this was, yet, no more than rin ging the Change: 
on the Marvellous. | 
The Gods no longer dpoke themſelves, bu! 


Miracles did that Office, and had a long run, 


Superſtition having no Principles to check them. 
Criticiſm was at that Time unknown, 'and was 


' beſides of little Uſe to 4 accuſtomed Pl 
Us 
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Plurality of Gods. The Epricureans and (x- 
nics, who openly turned all Miracle into Ridi- 
cule, were yet puzzled at theFaſcinations prac- 
tied on new married Couples, and ſome other 
Prodigies; and, after all their Raillery and In- 
credulity, never formed themſelves into a Syſtem 
of Criticiſm; there being no Rules nor Mo- 
numents of any ſuch Thing in Antiquity. 
This Attack upon the Marvellous . ſhould 
have been. preceded by ſome Attempts to mend 
Mens Morals ; but their Ignorance in Mora- 
lity continued till Socrates and Plato, who could 
not ſufficiently wonder at ſuch a fatal Negli- 
gence: Of all Things, its Progreſs was the 
loweſt. In the meridian Age of the Greeks 
for Arts and Sciences, Socrates taught covertly, 
and with all the Salvoes of Irony, only the 
ſimpleſt Principles of moral Divinity: A little 
before, Anaxagoras, and ſome others, had with 
Fear and Trembling intimated an Explanation 
of Eclipſes, which they durſt not ſtrike out of 
the Lift of extraordinary Phènomena, and place 
them in the Order of Nature: So far were 
People's Minds then from being ripened into a 
Fitneſs to combat the Marvellous. In nothing 
has Mankind ſhewn leſs Judgment and 1 
tration than in Religion. 
No ſooner did Chriſtianity ſpread its Data, 
than the Marvellous was perceived to be infi- 
nitely decreaſed: The Oracles ceaſed, together 
with Prodigies, the Chriſtians evincing their 
Fallaey, or confounding them by Works infi- 
_—_ 0 Tc Heretics, even the Greeks, 


HIDING © bi 4 eie did 
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did not pretend to corroborate their Miſſion by 
Miracles, nor to have received it from the De- 
ity, or from any other Intelligence: Few of 
this Kind ever appeared, except John de Vicenza 
at Bolonia, and Savonarola at Florence; for the 
"Tutelar Demons of Scaliger, Chicus, Cardan and 
Campanella, they are to be looked upon only as 
Ingenious Fictions, - imitated from the familiar 
Demon, and Reputation of Socrates. © 
In fine, at the Revival of Theology, the true 
Principles of the Diſcuſſion, and of the Charac- 
ter of Miracles were ſignally eſtabliſhed ; reli- 
gious Controverſies produced Criticiſm, and the 
Fall Marvellous of the 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11th 
JJ TT 
' After this ſhort View of the Fondneſs of the 


. Antients for the Marvellous, let us confider its 


Influence among the Moderns. 
r CHAP. V. 
Miracles, as relative to the Genius of the 


! 1 T is an Obſervation of the greateſt of our 
Hiſtorians, the celebrated De Thou, that 
France, among all Nations may boaſt of the 


+ . happy Temperature of its Climate, and of its 


Genius, neither of which break out into any vi- 
- olent or ſingular Effects in Nature or Morality. 
Nothing of that Jumble of popular and ſuſpici- 
- ous Devotions, which draw the giddy Crowd 
together, are ſeen among us. Both our civil and 
eccleſiaſtical Authority forbid thoſe particular 

4 e gu- 
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Superſtitions. * Our Fathers ſtood up for Reli- 
gion Sword in Hand; and when after a long 
Reſiſtance, the later Proteſtants ſubmitted to 
the eſtabliſhed Authority, whatever they might 
believe of them, they publiſhed Prophecies in 
their Favour, and Enthuſiaſm lifted up its Voice 
in the Deſarts and Mountains of the ſouthern 
' Provinces : But let it be obferved, that this Re- 
ſource was not tried till after the Miſcarriage 
of Arms and Writings, contrary to the Prin- 
ciples, the Bent, and the Nature of the Refor- 
med Religion, and that it never made its Way 
beyond the Commonalty and ignorant People 
Prodigies are the ſure Symptoms of a dying 
Sect; but Fanaticiſm, taken as a Taſte for the 
Marvellous, is certainly very rare in France. 
Even amidſt the Troubles of the League, 
when Darkneſs overſpread the Nation, and the 
People were ſo ignorant and overheated, few or 
no Miracles were heard of; whereas the Spa- 
mardi, in the profoundeſt Tranquility, in the 
fineſt Ages for Arts and Arms, have through 
this irradicable Fondneſs for the Marvellous, 
continued, and till continue in the Humour of 
Pilgrimage, in a ſervile Fear, in Legends and 
Traditions, little ſuited to the Majeſty of the 
Hiſtory of Religion. 
© ſtat alſo, in its moſt luminous Days, has not 
intirely guarded againſt the Intruſions of Super- 
ſtition. The Amenity of Fables has inſinuated 
itſelf into the ſubtile and indolent Genius, as 
accuſtomed ta the Marvellous in its eccleſiaſti- 
cal Splendor, and inclinable thereto, by the 
| rox- 
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Proximity of the eaſitff Climate. The wiſeſt 
.Craticks of that Nation have ingenuoully owned 
the Multitude of popular Traditions, and * 
Uncertainty of Lens. 
Even the Traliar Polity, ſo much boaſted 
of is ſubject to the Intemperance of Imagina- 
tion; The  Tralians," hereditary Dilpenſers of 
the F avours of the Church, have not always 
huſbanded them with - chat Oeconomy which 
excites Deſire: and keeps up their Fade To 
he chus profuſe of its * to ſcatter 
about its Anathemas, appears to me equally 
a Deviation fro the fundamental Rule of all 
Government, which never familiarizes Man 
with the Objects of religious Worſhip; and of 
his Veneration: Then the Vivacity of their 
Faith, and the Heat of their Jmaginaten, 
4 have got the Start of their Policy "ih 
he firſt See has indeed ſed. judjcigus 
| "Ht againſt the Progreſs the Marvellous. 
The. Examination of ſuch Works as might at 
__ firſt carry the Marks of a ſupernatural. Hand, 


_ attended with the -moſt / rigid Forms, and 


even ſubmitted to the Attacks of Infidelity. 
Well would it be if this Severity ſo becoming 
a Religion ſfeſſed of two Miracles, were ex- 
tended to the antient Legends. 
Upon leaving Europe, all Sects, Whether ido- 
latrous, Mahometan, or Schiſmatic, appeared to 
have perfectly deluged Religion with Prodigics 
and ff ord Miracles. Among the and 
Malumetuns we ſee nothing but impertinent 


N nens, mo Stories, | ſhocking” Tradi- 
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tions, and ſhallow Obſervations on Thi 

ſurd or indifferent. The conſtant BE Ban 0 ; 
the Theology of the Ori bee 1s a ease 


cal Hiſtory of £ir Gads, the fabuldüs Anti- 
uity of Fs and the E plots of their 


crocs. No Part of the World is à Stranger 
to the Fi 0; of the n Over all he | 
Eaſt and Squth, a Kind of ſublime Supernatu- 
rality, or ridiculous : and droll Performances 
prevail; apd which, void of . ſolid Uſe to 
Mankind, axe, only for Show : But nothing i 18 
more certain, than that to conhider the Scrip- 
tures: for a Moment as a Boo mer rely human, 
its Miracles make quite another 1gure than 
55 of the Heathens; this the Genius of 
Nations ſhould have Ban brought to a Senſe 
of, by Criticiſm ; and did not Th Expreſſi on 
carry too much Boldneſs, it might be ſaid to 
be the Sublime of the Marvellous. 

Thus is there a certain Diſplay of Grandeur 
and Reaſon in all the Works of Heaven, from 
the, Beginning to the End, which was never 
known, or never could be imitated by the Pa- 
Lans, by the Authors of the Mabomeian Books, 

nor even by thoſe of the ſacred Books amon 
che old 2 where Idolatry was \profelied 
in its greateſt Purity. | 

The Savages“ of America are acquainted with 
og than malignant Deities: Brought up in 

Terror, 7 5 evenge, they ſeldom lift up their 

Eyes 95 dreſſes to Heaven, but fix them on 
or roll them about in the Dark, to 


45 ve evi Spirits. The Sayage, ſo fierce in 


the 
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the Day-Time, at the Approach of Ni ght 
becomes timorous as a Child, and is afraid to 
ſtit a Foot in the Dark. | 

They relate incredible Things of their Dei- 
ties: They haye held out againſt the Manners 
of [LA and the Accommodations of our 
Manner of living: Our Eloquence, by them, 
has been accounted no more than emp 
Sounds; and our Government but a Shadow 
of Liberty : And, to ſecure their terrible In- 
ſtitutions, they fly from the Advantages of 
Commerce to barren Mountains and dangerous 
Foreſts. However, this pertinacious Pride of 
Reaſon, which all the Farce and Art of the 
beſt policed Nations have not been able to bend, 
has bowed its Neck to the inevitable Yoke of 
religious F car, and of the Marvellous, 


| CHAP. VI. 
Of Enthufiaſm and Propbecies. 


| Eligions are of Oriental Extraction; and, 
| accordingly, the luxuriant Imagination 
which has predominated fince the firſt Ages, 
is clearly diſcernable in them: Theſe People 
gave to the Explications of Religion, and the 
ſacred Stile, that Turn which has hitherto 
reigned, and ever , will prevail; in religious 

Matters. 
Indeed, in the Promulgation of Religions, 
there was no doing without the poetic Stile; 
it was of abſolute Neceſſity to their Introduce- 
ment: But — and the fitſt Poets of 
| 2 Religion, 
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Religion, run into palpable Extravagancies, as 
to the Genius and Figures of their Art, very | 
different from the Haben Poets, who eue 
it to the higheſt Pitch of Perfection, and there 
Nop'd. Further, all Prophecies, all Intercourſe 
with the Deity, were thrown into Verſe by all 
Nations: The Exceptions to this among the 
Greeks were very few, and not heard of till 
the Declenſion of the Oracles of Apollo, which 
was predicted in Proſe. 5 
Prophecies have been more common among 
the Orientals, from their natural Enthuſiaſms. 
The Lamentations are written in Verſe; and 
God inſpired his Prophets in ſuch a Manner 
as beſt ſuited their Talents and Conſtitutions: 
The Inſpiration was received in Sleep; and if 
ſome Moderns have admitted waking prophetic 
Revelations, it was becauſe they were no An- 
tiquarians. Michaiab, before he delivered his 
Prophecy to Aab, directed a muſical Inſtru- 
ment to be played upon. Samuel met with 
Prophets who play d upon Inſtruments; and 
throughout all theſe Climates, Enthuſiaſm, or 
the Eloquence of Arts, has been the Language 
of Religion. vel 
The laſt Degree of Enthuſiaſm is Extaſy, 
which ſignifies a Separation: In this ſublime 
State, the Soul, freed from the Shackles of the 
Body, ſoars up by Contemplation to Things 
immaterial and divine. But the Orientals, for 
want of. Curioſity on the Origine of Prophecy, 
or being but lame Philoſophers, called the 
1 7 | Falling 


2 
Ft Pg STORE, the Serre Sſetugi, concciting 
6nvallions to be Preparatives to Inſpiration. 

3 is very common among them. The 
Bonzes e fit 7 attaining Immortality by givi 
ertain 9910 ſtires to ek Heads, Arms wad 
05 Siaca, the Founder of che foreign and 
xdolatrous Wäörſtip of Jap, which he had 
pekel ip ong de Brumins, Was born twelve 
Hundrel Gs before Chi: In his nine- 
teenth Year he forſook Hh 74 left his Pa- 
lace, and retired to the Top of 4 Motntain, 
here he ufed to ſit croſs. le ged, with his 
ee pon His Breuſt, ay nds of the Thumbs 
touching th other; an un Attitude wich, ac- 
cordin 15 the Orfentak, fits the Soul for pro- 
Toa eee 755 | 
the other Fand, Nes appeared ith Chime, 
and 125 Mother tent eighty Leven Years with 
him, Another eminent Perſon was Dorma, 
4 Saint of ſuch a vehement Devotion, that he 
had his Eyes cut out, Becauſe they drew him 
from his e Meditations. Enthuſiaſrn 
'of the ee, the hündred and twenty- 
Four thonfand Pröphiets; in file; ie immenſe 
Extravagance of the Fables of thi Kind in the 
Eaſt and South, is Known to all WhO know 
"any, thing of the State of Errör and Re 
Gs Thü, according to the Spitit of theſe! Na- 
tons, the Summit of "Wiſdom "comiſts in Si- 
lence and Contem lation: The Euftpruns, on 
595 conttary, placed it in the Adminiſtration 
wake Alas; and into theſe two Syſtems 
wil 


the World ever be divided. The eaſtern 
Saints 


(en 
os VAI 21 91 4 239 Ki Ub iti 34 60 btd 
Saints:are careful not to diflipate themſelves. in 
the external Functians of the Miniſtry, and 
are never ſeen running about the World on 
Miſſions, but confine themſelves to Harangues, 
and Explications of doctrinal Points, on a Kind 
of public Theatre. The. Prieſts; alone undery 
ſtand the Language in which the — 
Books are written, as may be ſeen among: the 
Caſtas, Bramins, the Turtars, the greateſt Part 
of the Africans; and likewiſe among the an- 
tient Divines of Egypt and Mexico. 
The Hiſtory of the Oriental Saints, engraved 
in at Book. of Religion, ſhews, them al- 
found Meditation and ridicu- 
Prop — ity, which is carried even to a 
—— — of which, if they happen 
to ſtart, it is by an impetuous Enthuſiaſm, 
hideous Shouts, and — Motions, 
:wh th uce nt 
Þ —— 15 — 4 8 
the Oh inmates Paſtures of theſe Monks. 
In Thus the, myſtical Life, and the Spirit of 
0 g2whioh among us are the Portion of 
a very ſmall Number of Souls, and taken for 
the genuine Effects of an extraordinary Voca- 
tion, ate in the eaſtern Account no more than 
. ordinary Devotees. Theſe 
are the only two Spirits of Devotion through 
the whole Univerſe. 10 un 
The Diviners of che Caraibes g0 through a- 
>Ronifhing Auſterities and Pains, during their 
Aitiations. The. Maxicans ſwallowed Pations, 
which deprived them of their Senſes, and ſome- 
times 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſ times irretrievably. The Conjurers have con- 


| tinual Extaſies, very little different from the 
Enthufiaſm of thoſe Diviners mentioned by 
Jamblicbus, who could bear the Fire, or being 

run through with red-hot Spits : But here, in 

North America, Barbariſm and terrible Preju- 


|  dices, act in the ſame Manner as the phyſical 
_ Cauſe of the Eaſt; and inflame Imaginations, 


which are by Nature cool and judicious ; an 

this, certainly, is a moſt wide Difference. 
The Romans, though plunged in Credulity, 
yet never went far in Enthuſiaſm. The Art 
of Augury and Divination, being lodged in 
the Hands of the chief Families and great Per- 
fonages of the Republic, have always main- 
_ tained the Dignity of their Character: On the 
contrary, a Predominancy of Imagination was 
very common among the idolatrous Greeks, and 
even among the Chriſtian: Greeks. | | 
Among all the Prophets of Error, Mahomet 
roſe like a Cedar: This extraordinary Man, 
born to change the Face of Religions and Em- 
pires, till the Age of fifty, and under all the 
Compoſure of Meditation, kept concealed in 
his Heart the turbulent Paſſions of Love and 
Ambition. Every thing, even to Fables, in 
his Hands aſſumed an Air of Grandeur: He 
cloathed Religion with Terrors unknown be- 
fore: A God, a Fate, and War, overwhelmed 
the Imagination of Man, if it could be over- 
- whelmed.”- Every Burden is too light for it; 
nothing delights but what ſtaggers it: And 
_ thus it was certainly caſy for Mahomet; — his 
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Negotiations with Mankind, to give himſelf 


thoſe Airs of Superiority, with which, in all 
Times, it has been ſo infatuated. | 

_ Enthuſiaſm is what the northern and weſtern 
People are ſeldom or never infected with. A- 
mong the Engliſh, indeed, it has ſometimes 
appeared with a Force and Singularity becoming 

eir free and melancholy Diſpoſition : For, 
what is the famous Enthuſiaſm of the Quakers 
but the Freedom of the Citizen and Philoſo- 
pher carried, if the Expreſſion be not too bold, 
to a noble Delirium? Among the Engh/b, tis 
a Conſequence of depth of Thought; tis an 
Effect of the Mind, rather than of the Heart. 
Here tis an Enthuſiaſm of Fortitude ; in the 
South tis an Enthuſiaſm of Paſſions. It is not 
in Nature, that the Engliſb Sect ſhould ever 
ſpring up in the Climate of the Oriental Ge- 
nius. | | ; 

Since Chriſtianity, Inſpiration has been per- 
ceived to become infinitely leſs frequent. A- 
mong the. Pagans, the whole Miniſtry of the 
Prieſts was, as it were, naturally inſpired : A- 
mong Chri/t:ans, Revelation is a moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Favour of the Deity to ſelect Souls. 


It is certain that more Inſpiration was heard 


of among the Pagans in one Century, than in 
all the ſeventeen ſince the Commencement of 


Chriſtianity. 


R C HAP. 
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CHAT. MI. 


Of the firſt Part of external Worſhip ; of Feſt. 
49:68 vols, Ablutions and Penances. | 


H E external Worſhip of all the Antients 
was made up of Holy-days, Dances, the- 
atrical Repreſentations, Sacrifices, Hymns and 
Banquets; and all this with very few Tenets, 
To worſhip God in Penance and Mortification, 
little agrees with the Genius of depraved Man: 
There is nothing of theſe in the particular 
Spirit and Temper of any Nation: One and 
all, Philoſophers likewiſe, have been uhani- 
mous, that except under the extraordin 
Wrath of Heaven, the Gods had no Altar 
more propitiating than the Theatres and Places 
of Neſort; and that, not Dejection and Tears, 
but Feſtivals and 8 orts, were the moſt ac- 
ceptable daily Worthip: So that the Genius of 
the Eaſt, inſtead of giving an auſtere Turn to 
Religion, made it the Centre of Mens Paſſi- 


ons, incorporating into it every Object that ex- 


cites and entertains them̃. 
Even the Feſtivals and Solemnities of the 
Jews were not without Cheerfulneſs ; eſpe- 
cially many gay and fightly Circumſtances at- 
tended a religious Concourle of the Iſraelites. 
It is certain, that civil and ſacred Feſtivals are 
the Baſis on which all the antient Legiſlators 
had eſtabliſhed Religions. 

If we extend our Sight to the Extremities 


af the World, we again perceive in Japan this 
Baſis ; 
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Baſis 3 or, if the Term may be allowed, the 
Soil in which have been — all Religions of 
Man's planting, Feſtivals, and Ablutions of 
the Body. The Japonneſe conceive, that to ap- 
before the Gods with an afflicted Heart is 
indecent : Muſic, they believe, diverts them: 
Rites, Ceremonies, Formularies, eccleſiaſtical 
Laws, as Rules of Conduct, they have none, 
at leaſt in the Sintos, which is the Court Re- 
ligion. 
510 come to the ſecond Article, the Doctrine 
of the Ablutions of the Body is not eaſily ac- 
counted for; yet has it not been the leſs eſta- 
bliſhed among the Nations of the remoteſt An- 
tiquity. Poſſibly the Orzentals, Authors of the 
firſt Religions, taking an extreme Delight in 
Bathing, as moderating the Heat of their Cli- 
mate; and beſides wanting Linen, abounding 
alſo in every Kind of Luxury and Ornament, 
conceived this exceflive Love for P wiſkcetions. 
and whatever related to bodily Elegancies. 
Thus the Egyptian Religion, — itſelf 
every where with an extreme Rapidity, Purifi- 
cations became an Article in the Symbol of all 
Religions. | 
However this may be, certain it is, that the 
moſt ſublime Obſervers of the Myſteries of 
Ceres, recommended the Purity of the Body as 
an eſſential Qualification for the State of Per- 
fection. Purifications were the eſtabliſhed Pre- 
paratives for the Celebration of thoſe Myſteries 
which contained a moſt pure Doctrine on the 
_ of the Soul and Morality. 
R 2 


— 


| . 85 

I eannot think, that this proceeded from an 
Imagination that there was any Connection be- 
| tween the Cleanlineſs of the Body and the Pu- 
rity of the Soul; but among the Antients every 
thing was double, every thing was emblematic: 
Nothing was done by them, which was not 
declared by ſome energetical Figure ; and the 
Learned had uſed themſelves to theſe national 
Cuſtoms. This Spirit of Figuriſm, which is 
not yet decay d in the Eaſt, may poſſibly be 
the Origine of Ablutions, and many other re- 
ligious Practices. 

At length Chriſtianity appeared, and at once 
impoſed Silence on all this Clutter of Feſtivals, 
SpeQacles and Banquets, It is ſurpriſing that 
the Antients ſhould have limited Penance to 
the Prieſts alone, as if other Men did not of- 
fend the Deity as much as that venerable Or- 
der. In Chriſtianity, on the contrary, Penance 
is of univerſal Neceſſity ; and its Myſteries and 
Feſtivals were celebrated with a majeſtic Me- 
lancholy. On this Account it was, that the 
Pagans could not bear a Compariſon of their 

Feſtivals with what they called Chriſtian De- 
jection: But the moſt inveterate Enemies of 
our holy Religion could not at leaſt deny it 
this philoſophic Advantage, of having moderated 
. the Sallies of the Commonalty, of Women and 
young Perſons. The melancholy or ſerious 
Conſtitution of a Religion, has certainly a great 
Influence. on the national Temper. Religion, 
like Morality, of which it is the Principle, 
ought to be ſerious. The Decorations and F efti- 

| vities 
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vities in Enly, have quite enervated the Piety 
of the People. Thus Policy itſelf explodes. 
the Dances and Feſtivals of the Religion of the. 
Antients. 

The riotous Feſtivals of Idolatry intoxicated 
the People, and gave it that pernicious Habit 
of Shectacles, which became the Frenzy of all 
Nations: Shews, Banquets and Sports, which 
were a conſiderable - Part of Religion amon 
the Greeks and Romans, in Time fo indiſpoſt 
the People for any thing of Labour, that the 
former would not be kept from the Theatre; 
and among the latter, in the imperial Ages, 
the Commonalty became abſolutely incapable 
of earning their Livelihood. 


HR 


ane Part of the Outward Worſhip ; Cere- 
monies and bodily Expreſſions. 


ET us now come to the ſecond Part of 
Worſhip, which is entirely ceremonial. In 
all the Religions of the South and Eaſt, with- 
out Exception, their Worſhip was onerous : 
The Imagination and Subtilty of the People 
invented Ceremonies, Images of the Deity, 
Repreſentations of incorporeal Beings, Signs 
and Allegories of all Kinds ; and, to this Day, 
this Superfztation of A/iatic Trinkets and Cere- 
monies ſubſiſts even in /faly. | 
Mahomet offered Violence to the Genius of 
his Nation, in the Aboliſhment of Idolatry ; 
but in vain : For not long after its Deſtruction, 
2: huma 
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human Nature every where recovered its A- 
| ſcendancy in the infinite Number of Ceremo- 
mies, in ſuch frivolous Minuties, ſuch rigorous 
and fantaſtic Uſages, that no Law is ſo difficult 
to be obſerved. Mahometaniſm, well practiſed, 
is an intolerable Yoke. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more tranſcendent than the Head of that 
Roligion; tis the true God cloathed with his 
Attributes; but its Limbs are deformed, and 
the whole Contexture ridiculous. | 
Let any one take a View of all the eaſtern 
and ſouthern Religions, every where he meets 
with this Exuberance of Ceremonies and 
Punctilios, together with ſuch fine-ſpun Caſes 
of Conſcience on theſe Heads, that, to thoſe 
People, the Rigidity of our Caſuiſts would a 
pear a very relax Indulgence. All Sects, he 
Chriſtian not excepted,  Monothelites, Neſtori- 
ans, Elitychians, &c. are clogged with Obſer- 
vances and Auſterities, utterly impracticable by 
the weſtern People; ſuch as the Faſts of the 
antient Anchorites of Thebars, &c. Theſe are 
the Products of a. predominant but weak Ima- 
gination, ſtraining Decencies into Superſtition, 
and conceiting itſelf polluted by any flight 
Stain, on which the Law has dared to fix the 
Name of Impurity. (1 | 
In the. Article of Religion, the Egyptians 
drew the Pattern which all other Nations fol- 
lowed: This ingenious People had exhauſted 
their Imagination in the Oeconomy of Religion. 
The Deſpotiſm of the Prince would admit but 
a ſmall Number of civil Laws; and the De- 
AA. Inf ſpotiſm 
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ſpotiſm of Religion would have 4 Multi Mice 
of Rites! and ececleſiaſtical Ordinances : The 
Reaſon of it ſtands in no need of Explication 6 
It is the Obſetvation of all Travellers, that the 
nearer a Nation is to Egypt, the more prevalent 
is the Metempſychoſis: Beſides, the Siameſe 
uſe the ſame Repreſentations of their Gods as 
the Egyptians. The moſt illuſtrious of all 
their Saints was not a Native of India, being 
repreſented with curled Hair, like a Moor; 
whereas the Indian Air produces on the Moors 
long black Hair, quite lank, and with few 
Curls; and the eccleſiaſtical Epocha of this 
Kingdom coincides with that of Cambyſes, way 
canquered Egypt. 

Thus all. Nations ſubmitted to Cuſtoms con- 
firmed in the Courſe of Ages, and proceeding 
from the only Nation of any Learning in the 
Univerſe: The Romans alone maintained the 
Dignity of external Worſhip againſt the Greeks, 
as Dennis of Halicarnaſſus ſhews with great 
Prolixity. According to him, the Sacrifices 
which, as iar to the Romans, were called 
Sacra patria, exceeded every thing in Gravity; 
yet this Writer flouriſhed in Pompey's Time, 
when' great: Numbers of Foreigners were al- 
ready ſettled in Rome. Though afterwards the 
Ladies grew out of Conceit with theſe Sacri- 
ices, and gave into the Myſteries and Wor- 
ſhip of Js, its Ceremonies having in them 
ſomething more piquant and convenient, theſe 
foreign Rites were never a Part of the national 
8 2 wo Theſe Prieſts were oiten baniſhed 
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out of Rome by Tiberius himſelf and other Em- 
perors. Thus the old Religion was always 
uppermoſt, regulating the Augurs, and alone 
uſed at the Sacrifices, in the the Senate and the 
Capitol. N 
In theſe latter Ages we have ſeen the Au- 
thors of the Reformed Religion ſucceed in a 
very hazardous Experiment on the People, de- 

riving them at one bold Stroke of Ceremonies, 
— and all the Glitter and Entertainment 
of Religion: But the Projectors of this new 
Syſtem work d within a contracted Sphere of 
flegmatic People, little affected by all Kinds of 
Repreſentations. Amongſt all 'the Chriſtian 
Nations, the French are incomparable for ex- 
Hibiting to Europe the moſt elegant Model of 
religious Decencies. Free from an alienating 
Gravity, its Worſhip is mild and natural, —_— 

a moſt amiable Medium betwixt the Jejuneneſs 
of the Reformed, and the Intemperance of the 
eaſtern Nations. | | ag 

Theſe general Reflections on the Ground 
and Nature of Ceremonies muſt be accompa- 
nied with others on bodily Expreſſions in the 
Performance of thoſe Ceremonies. 

The Expreſſion of the Body is natural to 
the People of the South and Eaſt, in whom 
the minuteſt Objects raiſe Emotions, of which 
we are not ſuſceptible. The Difference of 
Organs affords them Senſations very different 
from ours. They ſcratch their Face, tear off 
their Hair, roll in the Duſt, pray beſprinkled 
with Aſhes, as ſo many Expreſſions of er, | 

10 i | ri 
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Grief and Repentance. Chriſtians are ſurprized, 
if not aſhamed, of the Devotion of the Tuts 
in their Temples ; there's no coughing nor 
ſpitting, and deep Sighs are the only Sounds 
which intrude upon the ſolemn Silence; and 


this is even not uncommon in 1faly, where 


Penance already begins to refine upon the an- 
tent Simplicity. 

The Devotees in Aa ſeem in a perpetual 
Tranſport. Dancing, which being accounted 
an Indecency amongſt the Orientals, is per- 
mitted only to public Women, yet is grand and 
noble in theſe Quietiſts. The Contemplation 
of the Deity throws them into theſe ſacred 
Geſticulations : Sometimes they fit whole Days 
with their Arms folded to improve their Medi- 
tation. In ſhort, there is nothing ſo exalted, 


in the imaginative Kind, of which they are 


not capable. i | 1 Yo 
The whole Alcoran is wrote in the Grand 
Vifir's Linen. The Devout ſcruple to take the 
the Air on Faſt-Days; no Bleeding, no Re- 
treſhment, they debar themſelves even Per- 
tumes after the Vow of Pilgrimage. 
Accordingly, it was not the Romans, among 
whom Monkery was never in great Vogue, but 
theſe very People, who furniſhed thoſe Prodi- 
gies of Solitarineſs and Penance that make 
ſo ſhining a Figure in Church Hiſtory. Next, 


in order of Time, and Praiſe to the Sufferings 


of the Martyrs, are the celebrated Auſterities 
of the Monks in Thebais: But ſuch ſtrong Ima- 


ginations have great Need of being governed 


by 
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- by the Spirit of true Religion: Wanting this 
falutary Check, this pure Illumination, what 
have they brought forth, but Monſters, or in- 
_ credible and ridiculous Innovations and Refine- 
ments, ſuch as thoſe of the Mabometans. © 
Theſe Reflections, we hope, ſatisfactorily 
delineate the general Spirit of public Religion; 


and now proceed to private Religion, the ſe- 


cond Part of the Diviſion. 
my CHAP. IX. 


Of private Religion, Magic, Allegories, Myſte- 


Fes, 


II was not long before Men grew out of 
= Conceit with the common Gods, of whom 
they had either experienced the Weakneſs, or 
known the Vanity. The Curioſity and Igno- 
rance of the early Ages invented Magic, whoſe 
fundamental Ideas muſt be owned truly worthy 
of the Dawn of Metaphyſics. As it ſeemed 
incredible to the firſt Men that the immenſe 
| betwixt the Sky and the Earth ſhould be 
void of Beings and Intelligences, they ſoon 
filled it with Spirits and Geniuſſes, of a middle 
Nature, betwixt the Divine and Human. Thus 
far it was happily imagined. 
Secondly, it very often happened that the 
Gods refuſed to anſwer Mens Inquiries; ſo that 
Means were to be uſed to get a Revelation 
from them, and force them to break Silence. 
Metaphyſics in thoſe Times, like all the other 
Sciences, were not yet reſcued from the _ 
a . : O ” 
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of | the: Poets, who were alſo Muſicians ; and 
theſe, in Honour of their Arts, ecafily- per- 
ſuaded their rude Cotemporaries that the World 
was governed by Principles of areal Harmony, 
like that of Verſe and Muſic. Pythagoras had 
propagated the Doctrine of Numbers, the Ar- 
rangement of which in a certain Combination, 
diſtinguiſhed by certain Intervals, produced an 
rreſülible Power: The Order of the Elements 
was ſubject to it, and all the Laws of Nature 
were no Obſtacles in its Way. Plato in his 
philoſophical Extaſies, when writing on the De- 
ity, imagined almoſt to hear the admirable 
Concerts of the Heavens. The Splendor of 
the celeſtial Expanſe, which proclaimed- the 
Deity, forwarded their Infatuation. The Chu. 
deans, and a hundred other Nations, went 


a madding after judicial Aſtrology. It ſeemed 
according to Order, that the Univerſe ſhould: 


begin with the imaginative Ages. It muſt be 
owned that this metaphyfical Conjecture was 


not a little inticing. One cannot help regretting. 


the Loſs of that enchanting Harmony; the 
Simplicity and Delight of the Syſtem, incline 
the Mind to wiſh it were true. 


It was no more than natural for ſuch heated 
and towering Imaginations as thoſe of the an- 


tient People of the Eaſt and South, to precipi- 
tate themſelves into Metaphyſics, without wait- 
ing for the Slowneſs of Phyſics, and the Diſ- 
play of the true Syſtem of the Univerſe by 


Time and Experiments. They inverted the 


neceflary Progreſſion in the Generation of Sci- 


ences, 


I —— — — 
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ences, by forming Metaphyſics antecedently to 
Phyſics. 

Still a Perple exity remained, arifing from the 
evil Principle, which had by no Means eſcaped 
their Conception: This put them upon having + 
Recourſe to Magic, which, as well as the Evo- 
cation of Ghoſts, was for a long Time held fo 
| ap innocent, that in early Antiquity, to 
| Magician was the Characteriſtic of a great 
Man: Virtue was not made for an Art of this 
Nature. Plato, indeed, ſpeaks of Incantations 
for the Diſtempers of the Mind: But there 
had previouſly been a Diſtinction of a long 
ſtanding betwixt a ſublime Magic, correſpond- 
ing with the Gods, and a foul criminal Magic, 
unbecoming any Perſon of Character. It over- 
the whole Face of the Earth, under the 
Forms, the ſame Proceſs, the ſame In- 
vocations, as appears from Monuments of An- 
tiquity; the judicial Reports of Inquiſitors, the 
Decrees of Parliament, the Sentences on Sor- 
cerers, Cc. a Proof againſt the Atrocity of this 
Art, equal to any Degree of critical Weight. 
The Devil never fails to ſhow himſelf in the 
ſame Form to thoſe who invoke him: He an- 
ſwers or keeps Silence always according to the 
Forms of the Invocation. There are every 
where the fame Convulſions, Agitations, Signs 
and Veſtiges of his Operation and Preſence : 
A Spirit of his Rank does not ſtoop to Variety, 
Politics, and the infinite Combination of Wants 


and Circumſtances. | "4 


. 

In the Practice of Magic there is no ſpeci- 

fic diſtinguiſhing Proceſs, betwixt the European 
and the Southern Nations: All have drawn at 
the firſt common Fountain, which has ever 
remained in flatu quo. The Invention of the 
Art, which belongs to the Orientals, and the 
Eagerneſs with which it has been cultivated by 
ſome Nations, are the only ſpecific Difference 
betwixt thoſe People and us; for it is true, that 
ſome Nations have been more violently accuſed 
on this Head; Egypt in particular, has been 
tranſmitted as univerſally lying in Sorcery ; the 
modern Jeus are herein chargeable with Exceſs 

and a criminal Erudition. 
The Falians of the later Ages have pervaded 
all the Depths of this Science. Formerly the 
Theſſalians had hereditary magical Traditions, 
and now the Laplanders, and the Inhabitants 
of the Piedmonteſe Vallies, boaſt of the like. 
The firſt Inquiſitors make mention of Moor:/þ 
Colleges, in which it was ſucceſſively taught to 
all Youth of the Nation; but J/abe/la ordered 
them to be demoliſhed. In the Univerſities of 
Fez, Tunis and Tripoli, there is a Profeſſorſhip 
of Magic on the Arabian Syſtem. This ridi- 
culous Science is in great Veneration amon 

Savages, and all ſervile, ignorant and miſerable 
Nations, as a Reſource ona their calamitous 
Situation. The Courts of eaſtern Princes fwarm 

with Aſtrologers, particularly the King of Per- 
ia entertains, at a vaſt Expence, a Parcel of 
them, who are always about his Perſon, and 
muſt never be without their — In 
| 12, 


: 
: 


China, there are few State Affairs of more 
Weight than the Almanack or Calender of 
| lucky or unlucky Days. 
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Thus the Subſtance of the extern ohileſo- 
phic Spirit, Morality excepted, was a falſe Sub- 
ityfunder the Appearance of Metaphyſics. 
The ſouthern Imagination admitted only ſen- 
ſible: and elevated Things, ſuch as the Platonic 
gs the Pythagarean Numbers, Verſes, the Al- 
Proceſſes of Magic, Empire, the In- 
— of the Sun and the large heavenly Bo- 
dies on Minds and Governments. Then it 


was that Phyſics and Metaphyſics came to be 


confounded; afterwards, in the ſcholaſtic Ages, 
Logic was accounted the true Metaphyſic; what 
a Difference betwixt theſe two Metaphyſics ! 
the Antient was a Kind of ſublime Poetry; and 


the Modern, the more one conſiders it, the 
more it appears to be a ſapleſs Skeleton. 


Epicurus, at length, was the firſt who boldly 


| ſeparated Heaven from Earth, and Man from 


Spirits, aſſigning diſtin&t Concerns to each. 
Through a wretched Temerity, he indeed re- 
jected Providence and degraded the Deity: But 


he muſt be owned to have laid the Foundations 
of Phyſics ; and to him we owe the firſt At- 
tacks on Magic and the Marvellous. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 
Second Part of private Religion, Myſteries and 


Alegories. 


Meg and Allegory are the Magic of 
Terms, as the Commerce of Spirits is 
the Magic of Things. This Manner of writing 
and conveying Inſtruction ſprung from three 
Cauſes ; a general Turn of Mind for Myſtery 
and Reſerve; a jealous Policy of the Prieſts and 
Scholars; and laſtly, the Contempt of Wits 
and Heroes for the.common Religion. 

When Science began to come to a Conſiſt- 
ency in the World, it was but newly come out 
of the School of Poets, thoſe ſuſpicious Depo- 
fitaries. We of theſe Times can hardly bring 
ourſelves to believe, that Men of Senſe, and 
the only School-Maſters of Mankind, ſhould 
ever fall into ſuch Infidelity or Negligence, as 
to corrupt Hiſtory, Phyſics, Divinity and Mo- 
rality, with their Fables : They might poflibly 
yield to a Neceſſity of ſuiting themſelves to the 
Humour of their Age; the World, at that 
Time, was till full of the poetical Manners, 
and over-run with Ignorance and a ſenſeleſs 
Admiration of the Marvellous ; the grand Air 
-was to be in every thing, by which Means 
Myſtery was. taken to be the grand Air of 
Truth. Morality always ſpoke in Apologues 
not a Branch of natural Philoſophy but was 
communicated by. ſome ethereal Intelligence; 
8 was ſtuffed with Miracles; there was 


0 no 
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no oPhyſic without Incantations, and Hiſtory was 
perplexed with-oral Traditions and marvellous 
Stories. The Riſe and Fall of two great Em- 
pires might have been ſeen in all this Time; 
but Truth is ever oppoſed with greater Aſperity 
than Ambition. 

It was by the powerful Jealouſy of the Mi- 
niſters of the Egyptian Religion that Virtue was 
detained in cloſe Captivity during more than 
forty | Centuries. The . Prieſts of Antiquity 
were the only Depoſitaries of Hiſtory, Phyſic, 
Divinity, Traditions, Oracles, and Morality : 
an immenſe Fund of Power, which the Prieſt- 
hood has never ſince enjoyed. The firſt Ages, 
and that for a conſiderable Time, united the 
Prieſthood and Royalty. Ariſtotle in his Po- 
litics often confounds them. Hence it was, 
that the Secrets of all theſe Sciences were 
ranked among State Secrets, and the People 
became accuſtomed to it. 

Thus jealous in the double Character of 
Kings and Prieſts, they threw up innumerable 
Barriers againſt the Avenues to the Oracles and 
Religion. The hieroglyphic Language ex- 
plained by Figures and Symbols, the Properties 
of Things to the rude People; nor was it ill 
adapted to Polity, then newly eſtabliſned; but 
the Prieſts afterwards took Care it ſhould not 
fall into Diſuſe. 

Thus was the hieroglyphic: en ap- 

opriated to the Sciences, and the common 
anguage went current in . and the 


Trades — to Life. 
1 ara, * 


1 

No leſs ſtrict were they in the Choice of 
Perſons admitted to the Participation of My- 
ſteries. Thoſe of the Cabyres, of Mithra, of 
Samothracia, of Ceres at Eleufinum, of Atys and 
Cybele in Phrygia, all are Copies of the grand 
Original of the Egyptian Js and Ofiris: Learned 
Foreigners affected ſuch an Admiſſion ; and 
there was no refuſing Alexander, Cambyſes, the 
Emperors and Heroes, 

The Source of all great Myſteries was a State 
of Perfection. The Purification of the Soul 
was to be acquired in the Initiations ; its Diſ- 
engagement was perfected in that State of Death 
and Inſenſibility, to which the Devout reduced 
themſelves by Abſtinence and Mortification. 

The Savages of America, the Incas of Peru, 
the Kings of Mexico, 
ſterities in the Initiations of their Chiefs, as did 
the antient Knights of Europe. The Diviners 
of the Caraibes mortify themſelves with hor- 
rible Sufferings during their Initiations; thoſe of 
Mexico drink Potions, which; as has been before 
ſaid, threw them into a Delirium. Thus the Ini- 
tiations, or rather the Trials, have been nearly 
the ſame among unpoliſhed Nations; ſo that 
it was rather Ignorance, and the Genius of the 
Age, than that of any Nation. It is well 
known how energetical the Antients were in 
their Ceremonies, and how paſſionate in the 
Expreſſions of theit Faith, Their Eyes poured 
out Floods of Tears at the Myſteries of s 
and Adonis: Nothing is more celebrated in the 
antient Writers than the Regeneration, or the 

| _ New 
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New Life, procured by the ſacred Balſams and 


the penitential Exerciſes. Thus the Antients 
were more ſympathizing, we more philoſo- 
phic : This is the perpetual Problem between 


Antiquity and us; or, rather, it is the famous 


Problem of the Heart and Mind, of the Ima- 


gination and Philoſophy. 

It is eaſy to judge, from a Knowledge of the 
human Heart, of the' Devotion which accom- 
panied thoſe ſecret Practices. Plutarch, a grave 
Hiſtorian, and graver Philoſopher, ſpeaks with 
an awful Reſpect of theſe Myſteries, of which 
he would have given a particular Deſcription 
for the Edification of the Public, had he not 
dreaded the Wrath of the Deities that preſided 
in them. The Prieſts contrived Thunder-claps, 
and other awful Effects, by a rapid Succeſſion of 


Light and Darkneſs. Tertullian with his uſual 


Heat aſſerts, that the true Reaſon why theſe 


Myſteries were fo cloſe a Secret, was the abo- 


minable Filthineſs of them: But this Reproach 
is contrary to the Teſtimonies of the Literati 


and Heroes of all Antiquity. 


However it be, the antient Myſteries were 
very different from the common Religion; for 
in the latter there was not a ſingle Word of the 
myſtical Life, of ſpiritual Regeneration, nor 
of all theſe States of the Soul: The Heathen 
Commonalty were ſeldom let into the neceflary 
Points of Morality, through an unjuſt and ſa- 
vage Contempt in the ſaturnine Sages. Thus, 
among the Antients there was a twofold Spirit 
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I dare pronounce that all theſe Myſteries and 
Allegories were beneath the Curioſity and the 
Freedom of the Greeks. However corrupt as 
this Method was, and eſpecially in Egypt, 
where its Abſurdities were ſhocking to Senſe 
and Virtue, the Antients ſtrove to deprive each 
other of thoſe Myſteries and thoſe Deities: E- 
Nation was for having a Theology of 
its own Growth, The Greeks were not long in 
caſting into a new Mould the Myſteries of Vr 
and Ofirrs, dedicating them to illuſtrious Per- 
fons of their Country. Never were ſcen fo 
many Rhapfodiſts, ſo many Plagiaries, Reli- 
gions, Ceremonies and Gods: Such Rapines ! 
ſuch religious Ambition ! ſuch Grecian Inſa- 
tiableneſs ! a 


n 
Of the Clearneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, in Op- 
_ poſition to the Myſteries of Paganiſm. 

T HE Veil is torn, all Things are brought 
> to an Unity. The Chriſtian Religion 
has'aboliſhed all thoſe Diſtinctions of Few and 
Uncircamciſed, of Profane or Initiated, of 
Greek and Barbarian; of Scholar and Plebeian, 
by calling all Men to the Knowledge of its 
Myſteries, ' and thereby reſtoring to Minds that 
Liberty which they never before ſo generally 
enjoy d. It has prepared them for Philoſophy 
and the Uſe of Reaſoning; and accordingly the 
Pretenders to Philoſophy ſtarted up much ſooner 
$122 & 8 2 under 
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unglee Chriſtianity, than ever they did under 


niſm. 

0% have no Myſteries i in Morality ; ; and to 
bring our Myſtics and the Secrets of the in- 
ward Life into any Compariſon with the My- 
ſteries of Auen „would be the Height of 
2 ; e Antients had a two-fold Re- 

at 'of the Commonalty, and that of 

7 24 and the Learned: The former 
were kept in Ignorance, and the public Reli- 
on was pal pably ſuſpicious: From the cloſe 

| ers, in regard to one Part of the 

Worſhip and Belief, it looked as if the Cre- 
dulity of the People was to be glutted with all 
the Extravagancies of the F ables of Theology, 
af which the Government took no Manner of 
Care. The Attention of the Antients in a 
political Education, and the exalted Sentiments 
| to which they raiſed the Mind, makes their 
Negligences in the Article of Religion the 
more unaccountable. The antient Politicians 
went no farther than the Immortality of the 
Soul and Hell, which were enigmatically ſet 
forth, and mixed with Fables, enough to bring 
all theſe Hiſtories of Spirits into Diſcredit. 
Such a Religion was by no means a ſolid Foun- 
dation for the State; but among the Antients 

it ſupported itſelf by the free Nature of the 
—— the al Extent of Dominions, 
the Simplicity of Manners, and the Excellency 
of the Laws. 

On the contrary, the Chriſtian Religion is 
an unſhakable F FO for the State ; Ap 
an 
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Plan of the Religion, its Myſteries, all its Da- 
ties, the Nature of the Soul and its Deſtina- 
tion, are diſtinctly and 1 laid open 
to the Eyes of the People. The Maxims of 
the inward Life add nothing to Practice but 
Enthuſiaſm and the Secrets of Love; and even 
theſe Ways no Chriſtian is debarred from: 
The Secrets of Chriſtians contain only Nice- 
ties; whereas the Myſteries of the Antients- 
invelopped the Nature of the Soul and all Mo- 
rality. 

This Perſpicuity and Plenitude of Revela- 
tion is an Advantage peculiar to the true Reli- 
gion. Mahomet being an abſolute Legiſlator, 
and naturally averſe to all ſuch Methods, 
could not form his Syſtem without running 
into the Defects and Weakneſs of his Nation. 
All Mahometans acknowledge a two-fold Senſe 
in the Alcoran, infinitely different; and the 
Mahometan Libraries are "full of nothing but 
| Commentaries: on the Megories of the Law. 
"Theſe People imagine that Fables and a two- 
fold, Meaning, add a Kind of Retinue to Truth; 
and this Equipoiſe they diſpoſe of in the fol 
lowing Manner: They aſſign four Preceptors 
to the Heir of the Perſian Throne, only to in- 
ſtruct him in theſe four cardinal Virtues; but, 
withal, ſpoil the Effects of this Education, by 
the immenfe Croud of Officers about his Per- 
ſon, who are to addreſs him in the Terms and 
Poſtures of Adoration. 

To return to modern Europe; Allegory is 
now exploded in the Art of Writing. In the 

8 3 thir- 
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thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries, 
and even in the fixteenth, the Learned, who 
were moſtly Phyſicians, were ſuſpected of deal- 
ing in Magic: They had indeed ſpent a con- 
ſiderable Time in the Study of the Arabian 
Languages; and thus contracting a Habit of 
Allegories and Figures like the Antients, it 
e a Handle to Suſpicions. Now Antiquity 
| Ho ke and writ in the Taſte of the firſt Ages. 
g execrable Thirſt of Gold broke out, with 
which the Learned were more particularly in- 
fected. The moſt vigorous Philoſophers were 
overcome by the Myſteries of the great Work, 
or the Tranſmutation of Metals. State Ne- 
ceſſities obliged. them to conceal the Secrets of 
the Art from all but Adepts: Then it was, 
that Enthuſiaſm maſtered the Imaginations, 
dazzled by Gold, and heated by Hope and 
philoſophical F aith. Their Reſearches were 
impatient ; their Manner of Writing like In- 
ſpiration. The Diſcoveries were veiled under 
e Stile of prime Morality, and the Maxims 
of Wüſdom. But, after all; this particular 
Myſtery of a greedy Avarice bears no Reſem- 
| Hance to the Spirit and Deſign of the antient 
Myſteries ; its Diſciples, beſides, were only a 
ſmall Number of Philoſophers; and, among 
them, very few to whom another Name would 
not have been more in Character, + 


CHAP. 
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0 H A p. XII. 
Of the Mini ers of Religion, 


N the firſt A ges of the World, the Authori 
of the Miniſters of Religion was unlimited. 
Even when the Royalty was diſtin& from the 
Prieſthood ; yet the Prieſts, being the Mono- 
polizers of Learning, the only Phyſicians, 
Hiſtorians and Philoſophers, what a Fund of 
Reſpect and Authority flowed in upon them, 
from this Aſſemblage of civil, political and ſa- 
cred Qualities, is eaſily conceived, 

But various have been the Regulations of the 
Independency of the Prieſthood on the State; 
and its Diſtinction from the political and ſecular 
Power. Among the Hebrews, the Prieſts were 
abſolutely independent in their Offices ; as they 
alſo were among the Antients in general, ex- 
cept the Albenians, whoſe Jealouſy and Suſpi- 
cion, ſo natural to Sagacity and Exactneſs, 
obliged the Prieſts to be accountable to the State 
even in eccleſiaſtical Affairs. 

Romulus, who knew nothing of the Greeks 
or Antients, proceeded upon a ſoldierly Plan, 
overlooking; that Reſpect which had been ob- 
ſerved by the civilized Nations, and others who 
had invented Religions. It muſt be owned, 
that this Barbarian ſucceeded in his firſt Aſſay, 
and that, of all the profane Legiſlators, he alone 
hit upon the true Temperament of the military 
and Lf ious Virtues.” He made himſelf High 
Prieſt of that infant State, which would not 
8 4 then 
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then well bear a Separation of the Prieſthood 
and the royal Prerogative. A few Traditions, 
for giving a Dignity to his Extraction and the 
Origine of Rome, were all he retained; the 
Mixture of Fables with Religion, though no 
Stranger to their Seducement, he abſolutely for- 
bid: He, doubtleſs, foreſaw, that, ſoon or late, 
in ſome Interval of Tranquillity, a philoſophic 
Genius riſing in the State, and ſhocked at the 
abſurd Superitructure, would ſuſpect the very 
Foundations of Bis Religion to be ſandy. Here- 
by, at leaſt, he ſaved Rome from that endleſs 
Accumulation of Fables which disfigures the 
Grecian Hiſtory, | | 
The Patricians aſſumed to themſelves the 
Privilege of Augurs and Auſpices; afterwards 
the High-prieſthood, and all the Honours of 
the Altar were theirs. Religion, under the 
Management of Perſons of their Rank, Pro- 
, Experience and Gravity, was not liable 
to ſiniſter and factious Interpretations. 
The Romans, having united the Prieſthood 
and the Empire, reaped thoſe Benefits which 
will ever reſult to all human Religions from 
ſuch a Diſpoſition. Firſt, their State was freed 
from the perpetual Diſcord betwixt the two 
Powers about their Rights and Boundaries. 
The Conſul could not be tempted to incroach 
upon the Gods, as chief Officer of the State, 
without being incited to reſtore it, as Head of 
the Church; the whole Nobility were in the 
ſame Circumſtances, being all of them Eccle- 
ſiaſtics, of one Kind or — Thus at 12 | 
3 G be * 
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Infidelity and Profaneneſs, which are gene- 
rally the Emanations of a Court, never were 
known to ſpread among the Multitude. 
Secondly, the Conſuls and Magiſtrates, taken 
up with their ſeveral important Functions, no 
Queſtions on the Truth of Religion, no Ani- 
madverſions on the Vanity of the Augurs, were 
to be apprehended from their Quarter, which 
are too often all the Fruits of the Studies of ſe- 
dentary Perſons, who plod over Books of Divi- 
nity. The Magpiſtrate, naturally tenacious of 
the antient Maxims, made uſe of them as an 
invincible Argument to a conſiderate People, 
who habituated themſelves to the Cuſtoms of 
their Anceſtors, according to the Law More 
Majorum. Polemics were in no great Eſteem, 
whilſt the Baths and Porticos rung with Voci- 
ferations of the Greek Philoſophers, declaiming 
on Morality and the Immortality of the Soul. 
Accordingly this was ever the Profeſſion of the 
Romans, that the World was governed by Gods, 
who” required Worſhip and Obedience from 
us. Who feels not a ſtrong Pleaſure in reading 
Cicero, at the Height of Roman Grandeur, phi- 
loſophiſing on the Advantages of his Nation. 
In other Qualities he allows the Romans to 
have had their Equals ; but in the Article of 
Religion, he manifeſtly gives them a Pre-emi- 
nence above all other Nations; and to this he 
attributes their unparalleled Succeſſes in Was, 
by giving Force to the military Oaths. It is 
true, that the Romans coming to familiarize 

themſelves with the Greeks, to whom they had 
| taken 
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taken an extravagant Liking, the Generals and 
Perſons of Quality, in Imitation of the Philo- 
ſophers, imbibed the firſt Seeds of Infidelity ; 
But the Roman Genius being little turned for 
Controverſy, they learned to doubt, but not to 
diſpute. 

The religious polity of the Romans, on the 
Choice of Miniſters, might be transferred into 
an European Government, where the Chan- 
cellor of the Kingdom, or the Preſident of the 
Senate, ſhould be Biſhop of the Capital; the 
Prelates of the Provinces choſen from among 
the Magiſtrates, or the Magiſtrates from the 
Eccleſiaſtics, according to the different Engage- 
| 8 of the Perſons and Nature af the Hierar- 
Bs A Work of Reflections requires only an Ac- 
count of the State of the Miniſters of Religion 
in different Nations, without any Detail of their 
Functions, Sc. The Rank which the Clergy 
huolds, is one of the ſureſt Indications of the re- 
ligious Spirit of a Nation; from that, every 


Thing elſe is inferrable, 
CHAP. XIII. 
Of China and Japan. 


T HE Chineſe Government tolerates the ex- 
travagant Penances of the Bonzes, wha 
drag Chains thirty Foot in Length, ſtriking 
themſelves on the Head with all their Strength. 
It allows them to ingratiate themſelves with 


the People, by diſtinguiſhing Auſterities, and 


even 
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even to preach up certain Points in all the Ex- 
| tremity of Rigour, as never to drink Wine, 
or kill any living Creature. But on the Ar- 
ticles relative to the public Tranquility, as Adul- 
tery, Lying, and Property, it is inexorable. 

The Mandarine often obliges them to obſerve 
Morality in its utmoſt Strictneſs; they are alfo 
in their Speech to conform themſelves to the 
Court Religion, and to uſe the Terms of Mat- 
ter, Portion of Matter, firſt Soul of the World, 
on this Chineſe Principle, that Homage from 
all other Sects is due to the Religjon of the 
Prince. 

The Court is of Intelligerice with the Me- 
taphyſicians and the Learned, who have been 
clearly demonſtrated, to be no better than A- 
theiſts. The Adoration of the heavenly Bodies 
is down right Spinoziſin, or pure Materialiſm, 
concealed from the People by the Pomp of the 
Sacrifices. All the reſt 2 the Nation worſhip 
Spirits and the Gods of the Country. The 
Riches and Pride of the Bonzes are limited by 
the Government, and all the Stir they can 
make in the State, is to raiſe Perſecution againſt 
foreign Religions. For, in fine, the Prieſt- 
hood in Ching is dependant on the State. The 
Emperor orders the Temple to be built : It is 
he alone, who on ſolemn Days offers Sacrifices 
to the Heavens; in ſhort, he may be ſtiled the 
Head of the Religion. 

The political Conſtitution of Japan, and the 
Diviſion of the Prieſthood and the Empire, is 
ſtill more ſin gular and refined, The Dairy, 

or 
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or eccleſiaſtical Emperor, is deſcended: in a 


right Line from an Emperor who reigned ſix 
hundred and ſixty Years before Jeſus Chrift : 
His Family were obliged to give up the 
Throne; but the greateſt Honours ever an- 
nexed to Religion, were continued to him. The 
Habits of his Court are remarkable and grave ; 
he has reſerved to himſelf the Privilege of con- 
ferring Titles and Honours, which he ſells to 
the — Emperor; and among theſe Quali- 

ties, are ſome, by Virtue of which, the Pur- 
chaſer. is ſtiled a "eleftia Perſon. Nothing is 
more ting ular than the Ceremonies of his Mar- 
| His Beard is never clipt, nor his Nails 
„ but when he is in a ſound Sleep, 
and chen by a Kind of a Theft committed by 
taking * of that State of Inſenſibility. 
He never touches the Ground; his Meals are 
always dreſſed in new Veſſels, and ſhould any 
other Perſon uſe them, he would, by divine 
Judgment on ſuch a Profanation, be puniſhed 
with excruciating Swellings. 

Vet amidft ſuch Superſtitions, the Nobility 
ane bookiſh, and Sciences are countenanced at 
Court. Women addict themſelves to Poetry. 
Its Vouth are trained up in Exerciſes. The 
Almanacs are formed by ſome Citizen of Meaco, 

of diſtinguiſhed Learning; afterwards, they 
_ paſs a ſtrict Examination at Court, before they 

are ſent to be printed at a, which is deemed a 
holy Place: The Dairy alſo continues the An- 
nals of the Empire, buſies himſelf in Chrono- 
55 logy,' the Holidays of the Nation, and the Su- 
pre” 
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8 of the Learned, whoſe Produc- 


tions generally conſiſt in geographical Charts, 
in ' Herbals, Treatiſes on Minerals, Books of 
War, of Anatomy and Architecture, and other 
uſeful Subjets, but very ſuperficially handled. 
The Number of Eccleſiaſtics in Japan may 
be faid to be numberleſs. Kemper computes, 
that in his Time, excluſive of the Dazry's Court, 
no leſs than fifty-two thouſand, one hundred 
and faxty-nine were in Meaco alone; ſo that the 
Churchmen make very near one eighth of the 
„ — — intoxicated 
with the Vapours e no longer enjoy 
the 1 the Throne. _— 
He ſends a State of the Affairs of the Church 
to the Emperor's Court at Tedo. The Holy 
Book, which is carried upon the Head, and en- 
riched with Diamonds, is received in the Em- 
peror's Palace with all poſſible Demonſtrations 
of Joy and Veneration. But no ſooner is it 
brought into the Miniſterial Cabinet; than the 
Holineſs of the Book is profaned ; there it is 
delivered up to the Jealouſy of a Council, of 
all others the moſt ſuſpicious: It is thus the 
High Prieſt makes a Report of his Adminiſtra- 
tion; and ſuch is the Court's Way of thinking, 
in theſe Extremities of the World. 


CHAP, 
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Sequel of the ſame Matter : Of the Miniſters of Rea 


Aion among the Mahometans, and in Europe; 


PON leaving China we find the eſta- 
A  bliſhed Religion in the other large Monar- 


chies in the Eaſt to be Mahometaniſm, which 


by the Choice of the Perſon of Ali, has under- 
e a Schiſm in the Succeſſion of the Mini- 

It is really amazing to ſee with what Simpli- 
city the High Prieſts, and particularly the Per- 


- fians, know how to put on the lofty Air of the 


Miniſtry : An Iman of any Rank; that is the 
Name of their Churchmen, will not ſo much 
as hear muſical Inſtruments ; the Pontiffs in 
Penſia withdraw even from the King's Table, 
when the Wine is ſerved; or the Orcheſtra be- 

Among'them are found certain Perſons of 
exalted Devotion and profound Learning, who 
renounce all Commerce with Women, and al- 
legorically expound every Paſſage of the Al- 
coran ; but the Magiſtrate, and the Pontiff or 
Mufti, ſitting in Mahomet's Chair, as the ſupreme 
Oracle of the Law, condemned them as con- 
trary to the ſocial Activity; and ever warmly 


oppoſe that Spirit of Singularity, which other- 


wiſe would over-run the Eaſt. 
In theſe imaginative Climates was the Origin 


of Monkery ; but the Chriſtian Religion, re- 


ducing this Enthuſiaſm under the Rules of 


Diſci- 
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Diſcipline, has drawn from it ſuch Effects, and 
rendered it productive of ſuch Virtues, as have 
been the Wonder of Nations. But the Der- 
vi ſes, poſſeſſed by a frantic Fanaticiſm, throw 
NS into, 


themſelves into ſuch Convulſions as excite the 
Contempt of the very Mahometans. They go 
half naked, with a Tyger's Skin thrown about 
them; they often whirl themſelves round on 
tiptoe, during whole Hours, and all the time 
howling or playing on a ſhrill Kind of Muſic : 
The Cloſe of this Scene of wild Devotion is, 
that in the Evening they receive Women into 
their Cells, or go themſelves to the public 
Places or Brothels. 


Goods and Poſſeſſions they have none: But 


the Revenues of the ſecular Clergy are very 
conſiderable: in Turkey particularly, the Moſques 
are even opulent. A Sultana, or a private Per- 
ſon, ſecures a bleſſed Immortality by building 
and endowing one. There are ſome whoſe In- 
come amounts to 400,000 Livres; and in Per- 
fa they are on the ſame comfortable Footing. 
Abbas II. left all to the Church in an immenſe 
Annuity ; but he aboliſhed Pluralities of Bene- 
fices ; for among them are very rigid Caſuiſts 
on all Points, and many, who punctually ob- 
ſerve the Inſtitutes in the full Extent of the 
literal Senſe. Moſt of the reputable Saints have 
lived by the Labour of their Hands, and all the 
Mabometans, not excepting the Sovereigns, are 
{killed in ſome Trade. Aurengzeb, Emperor 
of the Megu/s, the celebrated Uſurper, was fo 

, * 2 ſu- 
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ſuperſtitigus, that he alſo lived by the Produce 
of his Handy- work. 
All the Mabometn Miniſters are by no means 
to be viewed in the contenptuous Light, in 
which they are looked upon by the Vulgar, 
The Candidates cultivate the Sciences and Divi- 
nity, and according to their Degrees attain to 
larger Benefices; of which the largeſt, as Char- 
din writes, did not in his Time —— twelve 
thouſand Livres per Annum. There are ſettled 
Profeſſors in Divinity, and Theſes are maintained 
with no leſs Noiſe and Vehemence than elſe- 
where: The Libraries are filled with the volu- 
minous Annotations of their Doctors on the 
Articles of Religion, and the Canon Law; and 
that all Talk and Diſputes of Religion are pro- 
hibited, is no more = a valgar Error; it is 
only Scurrility and Inſolence, on which the Laſh 
of the Law falls. 

To come at length to the Foundation of 
Church- power; the Inſtitutes of Mabomet hav- 
ing better ſtood their Ground in Turkey, the 
Mufti has retained all the original Independency 
of that ſupreme Dignity ;- but, by this very 
Thing he is more expoſed to Violence, than 
the ., and * Pontifs; the 
Grand Seignor making no Sctuple, by a Stretch 
of Authority to depoſe him, — chen the Bow- 
ſtring is his Portion. 

— the Per/ian Sect, which is — milder Mo- 
rals, and the Intellects ſharpened by Schiſm and 
Hereſy, the Sedre or High Prieſt is indeed ſu- 
preme © Jud ge in civil — eccleſiaſtical ſe: 

ut, 
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But, the Perſan Opinion being, that Power i is of 
God, the Iman is Fe nently held to be ſub- 
ject to the Sovereign in religious Matters. They 
even make the King above the Law of Nature. 


Thus in theſe Kingdoms, extreme as is the 
Panaticiſm both of Religion and Temper, 


prieſtly 8 has = Way to the re- 


Authority. er all, in every large Bod 
5 Religion.” Uo — ranches of Delelg 
ſtical Power are lopped off; theſe Branches were 
Inſpiration, Oracles, Victims, Sacrifices, and 
an excluſive Poſſeſſion of the Sciences as the 


natural Depoſitaries of them. Among the an- 


tient People of America, and at preſent among 
the Savages, where theſe Arms have not been 


vreſted from * any its Appearance is no leſs * 


terrible than in the firſt Ages of the World; 
and of all Miniſters the American Diviners en- 
joy an abſolute Independence, a diſtinct Deſ- 
—_— 4s 


"0M P. XV. 
07 the European Miniſters of Religion. 


HE State of the Miniſters of Religion has 
known many Variations in Europe. At 
the Formation of Monarchies the Clergy was 
aggregated; with ſome Marks of Superiority to 
the Orders of the State: The Revolutions of the 
fixteenth Cen Germany, Sueden, and 
England, — by civil Policy; but 
the Independency of the Church, and its Su- 
3 over all — Power, has _ 
. e 


reviving in the Church all the Majeſty 
Empire, interpoſed her Authority in all the In- 


* 
kh 
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Riſe to many famous Quarrels. ones ſond of 


of the 
tereſts of Princes; and by Way of Corollary to 


this Principle, that the Fiefs of Sovereigns were 


Tenures from God, it was ſoon aſſerted, that 


the Inveſtiture, together with Cognizance of 
| Felony, belonged to his Miniſters. Thus it 

vas no more than natural to conſecrate the Poſ- 

ſeſſions and Perſons of the Eccleſiaſtics, by ex 


empting the former from all civil Tributes and 


Taxes, and the latter from the Juriſdiction of 
the Sovereign's Officers. 


Reſpect and Terror were impreſſed. on the 


People; and theſe ſubmiſſive Diſpoſitions were 
accompanied with an Ignorance of political 


Right, which laſted three or four Centuries; 


and during all this Darkneſs and Confuſion, let 
me be allowed the Expreſſion, nothing was 


ſeen to ſhine but the Sword of the Church, and 
Thunderbolts from Peter's fapereminent Tribu- 
nal. 

The Antiquities of the Church lay hid in 
France: There it was that civil and eccleſiaſti- 


cal Law received a ſecond Light; though the 
State of Sciences and Literature were far from 
that Splendor and. Superiority, whereby it is 
ſince become the ecclefiaſtical Treaſury of Eu- 


The Government. which the Saviour of 


the World inſtituted in his Church was mixed, 


and this Government France has revived. The 


. Liberties. of the Ga/kcan Church, as under the 
Royal Protection, — the Canons and 


de- 


CTR. 

determined by the Limits of the Hierarchy, 
have raiſed the ſecond Order of this Kingdom 
to that Pitch of Learning and Wiſdom, which 
even /taly cannot forbear Ig Amidſt all 
their loud Conteſts about the e of the 
Church, the brighteſt EY the Roman 
Church is that of France. 

Never had the Diſtinction betwixt the Prieſt- 
hood and Prerogative been known, nor the 
Boundaries of the two Powers marked out with 


ſuch-Prudence and Reſpect. In Germany, the 


Prieſthood and Sovereignty have been blended, 
conſequently the Eccleſiaſtical mixed with the 
Laic Manners : This was the Source of that 
Abaſement, of which, the Ignorance of the 
ſecond Order is the Effect. Taly, by the Au- 


 thority of the apoſtolical Sec, had ſubjected the 


Throne to the Church: Spain and Portugal 
keep the People in awe by the Court of Inqui- 
ſition. In England, the King is ſupreme ; the 
Church fits at the Foot of the Throne, and is 
ſubject to the civil Juriſdiction. It is France 
alone which has reſtored the Limits fixed in 
the apoſtolic Times. Each Power, collected 
within itſelf, concurs to the Defence of Reli- 
gion and the State. The Reformers of the laſt 
Ages offered Violence to its Freedom, and un- 


| hin ged the Privileges of its Conſtitution, by 


waking the Prieſthood accountable for the Ad- 
miniſtration of an Office which is wholly ſpiri- 
tual : France offers at nothing but the very mild 


Tay of Appeals as from Errors, which it 


x 5. 1a" —_ re- 
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reſpectfully 
of its Miniſters are guilty of Exceſſes. 
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preſents to the Church, when any 


Jjuſtice requires an intire Forgetfulneſs of 
the Cloud under which this Church lay, during 
the Reigns of the latter Valois, and that violent 
but ſhort Storm, raiſed by the Paſſions of the 
Heads of Parties. The People were drawn in- 


to the League by nothing ſo much as the De- 


clamations of the Monks, the Root and Sap 
of which are always of Ttahan Produce. That 
the fundamental Maxims of the Leaguers a- 

inſt heretical Princes were all and every one 
imported from beyond the Alps, is a Truth as 
clear as any in Hiſtory. Phe. 
Among all the Nations attached to the Ro- 
man Church, France has certainly hit upon the 
juſt Temperament of Church Government: the 
Inquiſition of Spain and Portugal have on the 


contrary, introduced Ignorance, by taking a- 


way the Freedom of the ſecond Order, to 
which the Eccleſiaſtical, no leſs than the politi- 
cal Empire, had particularly annexed the Stud) 
and Love of the Laws. 

In England, the Extreme is oppoſite : there 
its anarchical Church, awed by the civil Con- 
ſtitution, leaves an unbounded Range to the 
Spirit of Literature ; whereby the Philoſophers 
are become too free, and being emboldened by 
their vaſt Numbers, have not only brought 
the eſtabliſhed Religion to their Bar, but viru- 
lently attacked the firſt Principles. So that in 


no Chriſtian Society is to be found that noble 
Harmony, that accurate Temperament, * 
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mild Subordination betwixt the two Orders, as 
in the Gallican Church. = 5 
There now remain only two Branches of 
the Spirit of Religion, Tober and Proſely- 
tiſm. 77. ö — IT. 


| 0 HA P. XV I. "ITS 
Of the Spirit of Toleration among different | 


Nations. 


Agne, though ſpirited and tender in its 
Faith, never perſecuted. foreign Religions. 
Theology was not yet become contentious, 
eyery Nation worſhiping its own Deities, 
without concerning themſelves about the Exi- 
ſence, and Hiſtory of the Gods of other Coun- 
tries. The Pagan Syſtem afforded no Handle 
for theological Diſputes. So many Nations, fo, 
many diſtinct Traditions, which were kept in 
the Archives of Religion, to which none had ac- 
ceſs but the Prieſts, that the carping Spirit of 
Criticiſm, might not be furniſhed with Arms 
from thence. All Religions being of the ſame 
Nature, no Nation could except againſt that of 
mother, as ſhocking and abſurd. Every one 
might have ſeen the protecting Deities of his 
Country. The Oracles were a Fountain, com- 
mon not only to Greece, but all other Nations. 

The Sacrifices, and the Parade of external 
Worſhip, afforded but trifling Differences, juſt 
of as much Conſequence, if J may be allowed 
the Compariſon, as the Variations in our Ditci- 
T3 plines: 
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plines: all Nations worſhiped their Gods in 
Sacrifices, * H ymns, Dances and 
Games. 

To this it was owing, that religious Wars 
were never heard of among the Antients; for 
as to the Wars of the Ampbyctions, it was oc- 
caſioned from a profane Inſult offered to the 
Temple of Greece, and not from any Obligation 
impoſed on the Phocians, to acknowledge and 
Worſhip their Deities. It is true that Informa- 
tion was to be given of all new Religions, to 
the Areopagus: But, in this, there was no Com- 
pulſion, nor any vexatious Conſequence, ſince 
Hejiod at that Time computed thirty thouſand 
Gods in Athens. This Behaviour I do not attri-' 
bute to any particular Mildneſs in the Temper' 
of the Antients ; the Principles of all the Sects 
were no Bar to a tranquil Intercourſe. Upon 
the firſt Appearance of an incompatible Religion,” | 
the Roman Genius, till then ſo moderate, and 
which, in order to ſtrengthen the Empire, had 
infranchiſed all Sects, became a ſevere Perſecu- 
tor. 

All that was required from Strangers, was 
to abſtain from any Profanations, or Affront; 
for ſuch as were ſettled in any Place, they were 
only to obſerve a reſpectful Silence, whilſt 
| Metaphyſics, and ſuch Spinoſities, were left to 
the Wranglings of Philoſophers: nothing was 
apprehended from ſuch refined Seduction, with 
reſpect to the People, who ſcorned to be im- 
Poſed upon by Scholars: fy 
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In fine, the Government which the Antients © 
moſt affected, manifeſtly led to this Toleration. 
It- is certain that the Republics, much more 
readily than Monarchies, came into the Spirit 
of univerſal Religion, having the Means of em- 
ploying-every Subject; and Artificers and Ma- 
nufacturers flocked to thoſe Seats of Indulgence, 
The Ditch, the Engliſh, and Proteſtant Coun- 
tries in general, in whom there is ever ſome 
Mixture of republican Principles, are Proofs of 
my Propoſition. According to the Rules of 
true Religion, I hold Toleration to be blame- - 
able. But the Dutch, after admitting it as a 
Principle of State, - found out the Art which 
England could never come at, of moderating 
the  Indoeility of Secs fo happily, that thy en- 
large the Body of their State without lacerating | 
it, "Whether after this, it be any Superiority in 
modern Politics, or other particular Cauſes, 
which inſpirited the Government; it may be 
averred, chat theſe People, the moſt ſurpriſing 
Phenomenon of human Induſtry, have in many 
Articles ſurpaſſed the Greeks : theſe excluded, 
or were very ry difficult in admitting Foreigners: 
whereas, in Holland, Outlaws, and Sectaries from 
all Parts of Europe, purified as it were by its 
Policy, become uſeful Members of the State; 
and that Country may be ſaid to have the pecu- 
lar Faculty of forming good Subjects. 

The Spirit of Toleration has an Affinity 
with the Genius of a People, and the Conſtitu- 
tion of a Religion. The antient Greeks were 
e of 
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of a tolerating Spirit, in conſequence of the 
vague and flexible Nature of the Pagan Re- 
ligion, which had no Intereſt nor Foundation, 
to reject foreign Gods. On the contrary, it was 
cuſtomary to aſſociate them with the Gods of 
the Country, in order to appeaſe their Reſent- 
ment, or procure their Favour. Theſe ſame 
People under the Reign of their Emperors, 
who were born for Violence and Perſecution, 
became 1mage-breakers, and run into thoſe Ex- 
ceſſes of Rage and Madneſs, which to this Day 
diſtinguiſh the SeCtaries of their Nation, Jealouſy 
is the reigning Paſſion of the Grecian Sects: 
the continual Depoſitions of the Grecian Pre- 
lates, make a moſt ridiculous Figure. In the 
Hiſtory of the Latins, there is nothing comes 
up to the Violence of the Biſhops, their recipro- | 
cal Hoſtilities, the continual Parricides committed 
by the Sects on the Perſons of their Emperors. 
The Throne of the Empire and the epiſcopal 
Chair, were the common Sport of Hereſy and 
Fanaticiſm, which never ceaſed to moleſt the 
Empire, till they brought a total Deſtruction 
upon it. 

On the contrary, the Turks tolerate all Reli- 
gions, though every Thing among them prompts 
to Perſecution; a militating Keligion, which 
ſpares. no Unbelievers, an Empire founded on 
War, and Objects continually awakening the 
Jealouſy of heir Worſhip, all Religions abound- 
ing with Pictures, Decorations . "and Images, 
againſt which the A4{corar inveighs with Menaces, 

and an Energy not to bg met with in any other 
Religion: 
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Religion: but their Toleration proceeds from 
a natural Phlegm, and a Love of Indolence. 
Whereas the Grecian Rage flies at every thing, 
and carries its religious Rancour to the moſt 
unhuman Extremities. 

In general, Toleration cannot be a political 
Principle, fit to be admittedamong a mettleſome, 
jealous, ſubtile People, as the Spamards, Ara- 
bians, French and Ttalians, chiefly the Florentines, 
out of theſe, Venice and the Lombards are to 
be excepted. To incorporate a Variety of Sects 
into fuch States, would be to throw them into 
fatal Convulſions. 

In fine, to conclude this Matter, 8 
is often cauſed by the Nature of a Religion, the 
Turks, the Jews, and Chriſtians, worſhiping one 
only true God, are naturally carried to exter- 
minate all other Religions, as idolatrous. Reli- 
gious Paſſions are ſtill more heightened by the 
Diviſion of Sects; the leſs the Difference be- 
tween them, the more vehement their Hatred: 
it is the conſtant Principle. If the Oriental 
ſhake off their Supineneſs to draw the Sword of 
Perſecution, there is no Outrage or Barbarity 
but what may be expected from it. The little 
Tartars, Zealots for the Se of Omar, are the 
moſt terrible Sticklers of the Alcoran, and make 
nothing of ſtabbing a Perſan, who holds with 
the Succeſſion of Ali; and this before a Crowd 
of People, though . ſure to die for it. Their 
Blood riſes only at the Intruder's Name. 


Thus 
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Thus we have ſeen how far Toleration de- 
pends on the fixed Genius of the People: the reſt 
may vary, and is to be referred only to the diffe.. 
rent Circumſtances, which a Nation may be 
under, or to political Motives, as may be ob- 
ſerved in the Conduct of the Romans e. 


the Chriſtans. 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Spirit of Proſelytiſm, 

Or all People both Antient and Modern, 
the Yo” the Greeks, the Turks, the Ma- 
bometans, the Chriſtians, and among Chriſtians 
the Europeans; and further, among the Euro- 
Fears, the Nations that adhere to the Roman 
Church, and which entertain religious Orders 
them, have ſurpaſſed all others in Pro- 
ſelytiſm, or Ardency for propagating Religion. 
The nearer the North, the more frequent 
the Revolutions; the farther Southward, the 
more Firmneſs, and Paſſion in Religion. The 
antient Schemiſts of the firſt Religions, had 
little Reaſon to concern themſelves about the 
Propagation of their Worſhip; all the Deities 
in their Time being very eaſily reconcileable, 
the Motives for Converſion muſt have been 
exremely culpable. The Greeks alone, ſtimu- 
lated by an intriguing, buſtling Temper, 
which ſpread them in every part of the World, 
and by their natural Facility of writing and 
n g, together with a F ondneſs for ſetting 
up 


. 1 
up to be Teachers to other People, carried 
their Myſteries, their Fables, and their Deities 
to the furtheſt Parts of the known World. 


The Jeus, as Worſhipers of one only God, who 


had ordered them to extirpate the Enemies of 
his Name, could not but flame with Zeal for 
making Converts. | 

Mahomet being an Imitator of Judaiſm and 
Chriſtianity, exhorted his Followers, upon the 
fame Motives, to extend his Religion; at firſt 
he made uſe of Arms, founded his Empire on 
War, and anathematiſed Unbelievers, giving 
up their Perſons, Temples, Provinces, and 
Women, to the true Muffulmans ; and even 
laying all Princes under an Engagement, to 
endow the Moſques, which they ſhould build, 
with additional Conqueſts. | 


Afterwards, to allure the Arabians and Ori- 


entals to the Standard of his Law, he had re- 
courſe to the ſovereign Secret of Proſelytiſm: 
he taught a twofold Paradiſe, the one beginning 
even in this World, in his unlimited Licence 
of a Plurality of Wives; the ſecond he promiſed 
in the other World, for which he contrived 
Women of inconceivable Beauty, new Organs, 
unknown Senfations, | my 
Laſtly, in order to facilitate the Promulga- 


tion of his Law, and overthrow all Oppoſition, he 


ſuppreſſed Arts and Sciences, and extinguiſhed. 


the Light of Knowledge; thus deſtroying the 


mall Remains of mental Vigour. Men being 
thus left without the Guidance of Science, or 


-—_—_— — — 
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the Incentive of Principle, he animated them 
with the Doctrine of abſolute Predeſtination, 
than which none is fitter to make intrepid Sol- 
diers. That a Philoſophic Opinion ſhould be- 
come the Genius of a Nation, is of all Things 
the moſt ſurpriſing ;. yet ſuch is the Confidence 
of the Turks in this Fatality, that they buy and 

wear the Cloaths of infected Perſons, Bc. 


HAP. XVII. 


Continuation, and a Parallel betwixt the Orientals 
1718 and the Europeans. 
ER E it is that the Genius of the Euro- 

4 peans and Orientals, has drawn itſelf in its 
ordinary Colours. The Mahometans, who like 
us have the Privilege of Preaching in ido- 
latrous Countries, content themſelves with eſta- 
bliſhing their Worſhip, without any Danger, 
in Countries already conquered. On the other 
hand, nothing can come up to their Tran- 

2 the Expreſſions of their Faith, and with 

eir Ardour 1 converting the Chriſtians, that 
are ſettled among them. The Princes ſpare 
neither Menaces nor Promiſes; there is no 
greater Cauſe of Exultation, than the Conver- 
hon of an Infidel ; it is even a Work of infinitely 
more Merit and Honour than among us. But in 
general, the greater the inward Heat of the 

Imagination, the leſs Action and Energy with- 

out. The Lalians, and all the ſouthern. People, 

Whoſe Paſſions ſtrike more forcibly than ours, 

are lazy, and look upon Repoſe as the — 
g Good, 
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Good. They are not given to travelling, and 
are all cenſurable in point of Activity. Whether 
it be that the Advantages of the Climate, the 
Want of Courage, or the Pleaſures of Medita- 
tion, keep the Devout at home, it is certain 
that this miſfional Languor reaches even to their 
Monks, that is, to the very Men that are ap- 
pointed by their Station, for the Propagation of 
Religion: For its Preachers go upon their Miſ- 
ſions with Sabres at their Sides, and attended 
by Parties of Soldiers; and when -the Sermon 
is ended, the Audience never fail being con- 
verted, either by the Preacher's Arguments, or 
the Edge of the Sword. | 

The Europeans on the contrary, animated 
with a Spirit, Proof againſt all Dangers, have a 
thouſand Times travelled the Univerſe, and 
faced the moſt terrible Deaths, for the Settle- 
ment of Chriſtian Colonies. The inward Grace 
of Chriſtianity, grafted on an-intrepid Nature, 
produces theſe aſtoniſhing Effects in the re- 
moteſt Climates, and rene ws the Spectacle of 
the primitive Martyrs. | 
Ihe principal Forces of the Chriſtian Miſſion 
are drawn from the religious Orders. The Ties 
of Blood, and the Pleaſures and Comforts of 
Society, are weak Engagements todetain at home 
a Monk without Poſſeſſions and without Hopes, 
and in the Generoſity of his Sacrifice, reſembling 
the Child of Tribute. The Deſpotiſm of the 
Order, and the paſſive Obedience of the Sub- 
jects, fit them to enter upon ſach a Renuncia- 
tion, without the leaſt repining. -In fine, En- 


I | thuſiaſm 
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thuſiaſm, - the Soul of a Miſſion, is much 
more frequent and active in Monks, from their 
Infapey habituated to Retirement, Devotion, 
and the Study of Religion. | | 
But if we ſurpaſs the Orzentals in Courage, 
and the Spirit of Conqueſt, which extends Re- 
ligions like Dominions, we muſt own ourſelves 
no leſs - outdone by thoſe People, in their Ob- 
ſervance of Uſages, Their Genius has ever 
taken delight in a burthenſome Multitude of 
"Ceremonies, and external Ordinances. The laſt 
Law of public Religion in the Eaſt, I mean 
Mahometaniſm, is both a civil and political 
Code, according to the yniverſal Genius of thoſe 
Parts. It was the Legiſlator's Idea, that in thus 
Rating the private and civil Cuſtoms, he ſhould 
deliver his People from thoſe frequent Contra- 
dictions, betwixt the Laws of Heaven and thoſe 
of Earth. Nothing comes up to the Turkfþ 
PunRuality in the Ceremonies of Purification, 
Prayer, Faſts, and all outward Inſtitutes. 
Even at this Day the Greet Schiſmatics, who, 
ſince the twelfth Century, are fallen into the 
moſt abandoned Corruption, ſtill amidſt all the 
Changes of Places, Times, and Circumſtances, 
inflexibly retain the Canons of antient Diſcipline. 
One Paſſage more willſuffice, The canonical Pro- 
ceſs for obtaining Abſolution, is of ſuch a length, 
that it is neceſſary to buy it off with Money, as 
it would exceed the uſual Term of human Life. 
What Nation ever equalled the modern Jeus, 
not only in the Obſervance of the Law, but of 
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minute and onerous Traditions ? yet on the one 
hand thoſe oſtentatious Martyrs of the literal 
Senſe, buy and ſell all eccleſiaſtical Things; on 
the other, the whole World feels their By ; 
all the Cuſtom-Houſes of the Eaſt are in their 
Hands; they practiſe the Operations of the 
Cabala, and have inſtructed all other Nations 
in that iniquitous Art, 


CHAP. I. 


| of. Architecture and Sculpture, and of the general 
Genius of Nations in them. 


N ſpeaking of Religion, only in general, 
1 the profound Reſpect due to the true one, 
neceſſarily gives a grave Turn to the Stile. If 
among the infinite Number of falſe. Religions, 
there be one true, that is ſufficient to make us 
always apply that venerable Name with ſuch 
Caution and Gravity, as the Dignity of the 
Subject requires. Here the Subject alters, and 
as it ſupplies the Pen more copiouſly, fo does 
it allow it much more Freedom. | 
All Arts are of Eaſtern - Invention, and 
coming over to Greece ſpread into Italy. It is 
bertain that the Orientals, Authors of the firſt 
: Gocieties. I were alſo the Inventors of Arts, which 
have always continued in thoſe Climates ; but as 
to the Perfection to which they 2 them, 
the Difference is wide, | 
2 The 
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The: Advantage of having invented and re- 
alned. is due to the Orientals and to the Greeks ; 
the Inhabitants of a temperate Climate, in 
whom there is a predotninant Heat, for Inſtance 
a People ſo lively as the Greeks, can never to- 
tally diveſt themſelves of their Taſte for Arts, 
as it depends on. the Temperament, Accor- 
dingly at Conſtantinople, even in the moſt cala- 
mitous Ages, a Spark of it has been kept alive, 
which has rekindled the whole: Whereas the 
graver and leſs impreſſible Romans, improved 
Elegancies beyond the Greets; but when Taſte 
once came to fail them, they never retrieved it. 
Greece, when conquered, enſlaved its rough 
Conquerors; yet even after the Sciences had 
got Footing in Latium, Athens, together with 
the Appellation of Manſion of the Sciences, 
always poſſeſſed an inconteſtable Superiority in 
one Kind. The Latin Genius, by its innate 
Gravity, made admirable Advancements in Elo- 
quence, and · produced ſeveral Maſter- pieces in 
the ſublime Poetry ; but could never come into 
competition with the Greeks for Muſic, Pain- 
ng, Raillery, Prettyneſs of Stile, Comedy, 
elegant Wantonneſs, in a Word for Venus's Gir- 
dle, which the Romans never could getout of their 
Hands: alſo of that Philoſophy, or rather that 
Enthuſiaſm, which, detaching the Soul from 
uſineſs, carries it away to a profound Retire- 
ment, little was ever ſeen out of Greece, as to 
this Day, it is very common in the Eaſt. We 
now come to particul 5 Arts. 2 


1 N 


. 

As to Monuments of Architecture and public 
Works, it is certain that Antiquity, even in the 
earlieſt Times, immediately attempted the 
Great, without embarraſſing themſelves in that 
Labyrinth of Reflections, on which are founded 
the Elegancy and Correctneſs of the modern 

Taſte. Egypt ſet a Model of the Sublime to 
the whole Earth. Poflibly through the Tem- 
per of its Inhabitants, who are conſummately in- 
genſous, but no leſs voluptuous, it would never 
of itſelf have riſen to ſuch a Pitch of Grandeur; 
but being governed by Philoſophers, animated 
by an unparalelled Genius of Religion, inter- 
eſted by the moſt tender Sentiments of Hearts 
devoted to the Worſhip of the Dead, its firſt 
Eſſay was nothing leſs than a ſtupendous y- 
ramid. 

Perfia was not inferior to Egypt, Never 
did Architect form a Deſign like Perſepol:s ; 
there are Stones fifty two Foot in Length; the 
moſt common between thirty and "fifty, and 
four or fix Foot in thickneſs, without any vi- 
fible Joining : The Stair Caſe is of one fingle 
Stone, and the Vaults for Interments ſtrike the 
Traveller with Amazement. 

Perſepolis ſtands on a mountainous Rock, 
ſeven or eight Miles in Length, and impene- 
trable by any Chiſſel. There are Pieces of 
Sculpture 150 Feet in Height. 

It was nothing extraordinary for an Eaſtern 
Monarch to have his Statue cut out of a Moun- 
tain. The Egyptian Works of all Kinds were 
of this immortal Character. In remote Anti- 
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quity, every Thing bore the Stamp of their 
Manners, great in their Simplicity; the hu- 
man Genius, in its firſt Efforts, always aiming 
at the Marvellous. In Phyſics, Metaphyſics 
and Hiſtory, this Taſte leads to the fabulous or 
chimerical ; in the Arts it produces the ſublime. 
Children, the Commonalty, and Women, who 
ake of the human Genius as in its Infancy, 
are all for incredible Romances. Tis among 
the antient People eſpecially, that we meet with 
the moſt ſtriking Inſtances of that ſtrange Mix- 
ture of Dignity and Weakneſs, of which human 
Nature is compounded. 
The Edifices of Rome were becoming the 
Majeſty of its Empire ; if the Antients were 
unacquainted with ſome Secrets in the Degra- 
dation or Colours and Figures, in the claro ob 
ſcuro and Perſpective, it was no very conſide- 
table Loſs; and beſides, this Charge has been 
often brought by incompetent Judges; for af- 
ter all the bold Cenſures on the Theory of the 
Relievo's on Trajan's Column, the Symmetry 
of the Front of the Pantbeon, the Attitude of 
the Farneſean Hercules, and other Antiquities, 
what have the Connoiſſeurs determined? It has 
been irrefragably proved, that the Executors of 
theſe admirable Pieces had a Right, from the 
Superiority of Genius, and the very Nature of 
Deſign, to ſuperſede minute Rules for the 
Grandeur of the whole, and the Force of Ex- 
preſſion. | 
As for the modern Architecture of the Eaſt, 
no Name ſuits it better than that of their de- 
U2 ſpotic 
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ſpotic Government. The fineſt Palaces of 
their Emperors conſiſt only of Squares, Balu- 
ſtrades, Domes. upon Domes, and ſome Tow- 

er d Porticoes. The Ornaments are only Joiners 

Work, and Sculpture or varniſhed Wood. 

The Tiles are gilt; towards the Streets are 
Canals and Plantanes. Even the Palace of 

China is void of Contrivance, the Deſign auk- 
ward, and the whole faulty and offenſive : All 
this outward Magnificence is only a confuſed 

Groupe of inſular Pieces, without the Connec- 

tion, Regularity and Statelineſs of an a imperial 

Reſidence. 

From the Prince's Palace one comes into large 
Cities with vaſt empty Spaces within them. 
The Traveller is naturally ee at ſuch an 
immenſe Extent of Buildings but the Admira- 
tion ſoon abates : The apparent Vaſtneſs of the 
Ground built upon, is owing to the ruinous 
Condition of the Houſes, private Perſons be- 
ing, out of State Jealouſy, forbid to carry their 
Buildings higher; and domeſtic - Jealouſy con- 
fines every Family, and ſometimes every Couple, 
in one Houſe. In Perſia, India, Turkey and 
even in China, no body finiſhes his Houſe, but 
new ones are made, and all the outward Show 
lies in natural Riches and the Gloſs of the Var- 
niſh. 

The ſame Taſte of Architecture, together 
with a Neglect of repairing Buildings, obtains 
in the grand Seignor's Dominions. No Man is 
permitted to appoint the Heir to his Poſſeſſions 

or * An Unconcernedneſs ariſing 2 
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the Revolutions of the Government and private 
Fortunes, is grown into a Cuſtom which 
hardly allows them to keep the very Moſques 
in decent Repair. | 

Europe affords but very few of thoſe Monu- 
ments of Immortality erected by the antient 
Eaſt, thoſe Temples, thoſe immenſe Palaces 
for the Dead, or for deſpotic Princes. But its 

litic and Wal Genius has, on the other 


hand, raiſed an infinite Number of civil Edi- 


fices, and, like Tyre, Carthage, &c. many naval 
ones alſo; and as for military Architecture, it 


is certainly brought to the ne plus ultra of Skill, 


and Boldneſs. This is the external Part. 

In the Inſide of its Buildings all the the Deco- 
rations of Antquity are grave and ſtately, ſuch 
as are. ſtill ſeen in aß, Trophies, Paintings, 
Gildings, Statues, Relievo's, Columns, Obeliſks 
and Bronzes. France firſt taught Europe the new 


Taſte of Stuffs and Toys for infide Decorations, 


in a formed Diſpoſition for Uſe, at leaſt for 
Conveniency, being without any of the Enrich- 
ments of Antiquity with which Jfaly plumes it- 
ſelf. In the grand Guſto of Palaces, Churches, 
and Convents, it is inferior; but in military 


and naval Architecture, infinitely ſuperior 3 


and equal in that Which may be termed civil, 
and comprehends Town-houſes, Hoſpitals, Cot- 


leges, Academies, Libraries, Market-Houſes, 
Obſervatories, Warchouſes, Magazines, Bridges, 
Cauſeways, Roads, and all the Appurtenances 
of Cities except Fountains and Play-houfes, It 
mult be owned that the Streets iu Laly are 


U 3 more 
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more direct, broad and regular, the Houſes 
much higher and more ſightly; the Genius 
of the Nation every where ſhews itſelf ; even 
Villages, the Names of which are ſcarce known, 
are not without ſome Diſplays .of the Grand 
Air. But; at the ſame Time, they want thoſe 
_ Embelliſhments, which infinitely add to the 
Delight of a Place; the ſuperb Keys, the 
ſtately Walks of France. Naples excepted, all 
its Conſtructions relating to the Sea or Rivers, 
are poor Works, in Compariſon of thoſe in 
France. | | 

If to theſe Advantages be added our Supe- 
riority over 1taly, in Country-Seats, Gardens 
and e in which we viſibly out- do 
our Maſters, we may vie with them for this 

third Order of Architecture. 
- The Diſtribution of Apartments, which never 

entered into the Thoughts of any other Na- 
tion, is alſo the Invention of French Genius, 
Whatever Littleneſs there be in theſe Things, 
ſtill is therean Elegancy and Conveniency much 
better adapted to the European Climates, than 
the alan Diſtribution. To the French is Eu- 
rope alſo beholden for the Entertainments and 
Delicacies of Life, which the Talian himſelf, 
for ſome Years paſt, is daily importing into his 
Country. » R F 

The Infide of Houſes, in the modern Taſte 
of the Eaſt, though far ſurpaſſing the Outſide, 
is nothing like the European Splendor. The 
Mahometan Religion, no lefs auſtere than its 
Government, interdicts all . 

| | * imit- 
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limiting the Chizzel and Pencil to Feſtoons; 
has — both the Artiſt's Skill, and the In- 
duſtry of the Manufacturer. The Decorations 

are gold and filken Tapeſtry, Gildings, Mo- 
hai Works, Indian and Berk an C x Peck: 
Glaſſes, - Porcelaine and Varniſh. But t in 
theſe Curioſities of Art, the Eye does not — 
with the Pleaſure of Expreſſion, which alone 
affects the Mind, and ſometimes even to Rap- 
tures: They are not connected with the Fi- 
gures of ſenſible and animate Beings. 


K. 
Of the Eaſtern Eloquence. 


I. Hoquence i is as antient as the Eaſt itſelf; 
and its moſt antient known Form is that 
in Uſe among thoſe Nations at the preſent 
Time. There have ever been two Kinds of 
Orators ; one, whoſe Stile is ſententious, me- 
taphorical, full of Parables, Similitudes, and 
lofty Images; the other, which comes nearer 


our modeſt Manner, is ſmooth, flowery, con- 


ciſe, abounding with Antitheſes and lively 
Contraſts, The Greeks were the firſt to lead 
the Way in a more grave, ſublime, free, full 
and copious Manner of Writing. 

This Eloquence has . og Relations with 
the Organs of theſe Peo Being ſtrongly 
impreſſed by the ſlig Na © Objects, they alto 
perſuade as much by "nfible alen and 
an agitated Exterior, as by Reaſon and Diſ- 
courſe, The Motion of their Spirits and Blood 
| v4 rapidly 
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rapidly diſpoſes their whole Body to a moſt 

Monate Expreſſion of their Thoug ts. Hence 
_ ariſes that Vivacity of Geſtures, that Foreꝶ 'of 
Speech in'the Orjentals, and the Poets, who 
may be called Afatic Europeans, -and whoſe 
Faculty it is to pleafe and perſuade by their 
brilliant Imagery. The northern Sermons. are 
delivered with' a lifeleſs Compoſure and ſomni- 
ferous Uniſon ; whereas the Italian Preacher 
ſkips and bounces in his Pulpit, and frequent- 

ly raiſes and falls his Voice by a whole Octave, 
The Force of Imagination is often no more 
than a Weakneſs ; for theſe Imaginations, which 
appear ſo vigorous, on the other hand proceed 
from - ſenſible and tender Organs: Being — 
capable of inveſtigating Truths of any 1 
culty, all their Intelligence is converſant — 
about ſenſible Weck, as Faſhions, Airs and 
Cuſtoms, 

Whether it be that ſuch People by Conſti- 
tution are inclinable to Fear, whether the 
Abundance of Blood diſpoſes the to Hope, 
they run into Extremes in every thing ; mag- 
nifying ſmall, heightening low, approximating 
diſtant Things, univerſally eel by a falſe 
Delicacy, They expreſs thefhſelves by Com- 
pariſons drawn 85 the Order of Cots 
Things, or the Sentiments of Love : A turgid 
and extravagant Stile, a falſe Floquence, lead- 
ing to a falſe Philoſophy, 

But it is no leſs the lege of Imagination 
to pleaſe, than to ſeduce. It further preſents 
hers a piquant Contraſt betwirt the ſettled Se- 
riouſneſs 


Z 

riouſneſs of the Phyſiognomy of the Orientals 
and the Spaniards, and thoſe Flaſhes which 
ſometimes iſſue from them. A Light ſuddenly 
beaming in a dark Air, has a much ſtronger 
Effect upon the Eye, than a vague univerſal 
Light equally _ diſperſed., 
Thus the ſententious Sallies darted from the 
Oriental, Spaniſh, and even the Falian ſolemn 
Gravity, have a particular and truly original 
Stamp; the falſe Allurements of which, will 
ever create Imitators of their Stile and Phra- 
ſeology. l TR 


C'H A P. H. | 
Of the Genius of the Orientals in Painting and 
| | Poetry. . 
HIS Genius from Eloquence diffuſes it- 
ſelf to all the Arts ; but then this Tmagi- 
nation, which reached no farther than local 
Colouring, was found too ſtrong for the Se- 
crets of Painting; the Claro-Obſcuro, the En- 
; ſemble, the Reflections, and the judicious Har- 
mony of the Colours: Their Painters could 
never attain to that Order, and thoſe admira- 
ble Proportions, in which the Works of the 
Greeks and Romans were ſo accurate. 
The Chineſe, with all their Patience and Ex- 
quiſiteneſs in Work, in their Moſaics, and Diſ- 
| fition of Colours, have nothing of that Ele- 
vation and Judgment which charm in the Eu- 
ropean Pencil. The Chineſe Painters have nei- 
ther an elegant Fancy, nor indeed any other 
| pleating 
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pleaſing Talent. As to Choice in Expreſſions, 
and the fine Parts, it is what they know no- 
thing of; their Attitudes are offenſive to Na. 
ture. As to Flowers and Fruits, Birds and 
Beaſts, in theſe they ſucceed tolerably well; 
but as to Hiſtory Pieces, complex Repreſenta. 
tions, and Pictures of high Taſte, they have 
ſcarce any Idea of them. | 3 
Thus the Genius of the Eaſt and South ſeems 
born with all the Perfections allotted to it, with. 
out any Improvement by Obſervation or Prac. 
tice; it remains as it were in a perpetual 
Youth: I mean, it is all Vivacity and Fancy, 
bold Colours in Painting, ſparkling Sentences 
in Morality, never arriving to the Maturity of 
a finiſhed Compoſition.” x, 
Theſe Nations have not-got above the Man- 
ners of the firſt Ages, as Allegories, Hierogly- 
phics, and the ritual Government. The Wri- 
ters are univerſally Poets; and their annual 
Liiſts continually fall from a bombaſtic Sublime 
into the low and jejune. In fine, to expoſe 
their Regard for Truth, and what Credit they 
deſerve, they all of them have an Averſion to 
Proſe : The Claſſic Books of China, the Col. 
lection of the Bramines, and Perfian Sages, are 
no more than unconnected Sentences, few of 
which reach to a Line. 
However, though they have not been able 
to form a Body of Philoſophy, nor -a Method 
of Stile; and though they are inferior to us 
in the Whole, they excel us in ſome Particu- 
lars. In their affectionate and frank Expreſſi- 


ons, 
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ons, there is more Nature than among us, on 
account of the Nudity of the Images, and the 
Quality of their Manners : Their Language 
not being ſpoiled by a falſe Delicacy, the Ob- 
jects are like real Fleſh, and Blood, In a per- 
fect Piece of Proſe, modern Writers i uce 
ſome of their Expreſſions and Imagery, which 
add Beauty and Spirit to the maſculine and well- 
proportioned Body af the Compoſition. Theſe 
are what Tully calls Lumina in Oratiane. | 

But, what is much more, the Ground of 
their Poetry is no other than that whereby Ho- 
mer has made himſelf the Delight of all Ages. 
Homer's Repreſentations may be compared to 
heroic Landſkips; it is the Country, in all its 
natural Beauties, adorned with the Images of 
illuſtrious Perſons. I neyer read this inchant- 
ing Poet, but methinks I ſee Pouſin, in the 


Sublimity of his creative Stile, raiſing a Throne. 


amidſt Meadows and Mountains, and adding 
Dignity to a rural Scene by a Sacrifice, a ſignal 
Action, or a ſtately Edifice. | 

In Homer the Princes have the Manners of 
Shepherds ; the Simplicity of Nature is eno- 
bled by Dignity ; the Rage of War, and in the 
ſame Heroes, the Tranquillity of a paſtoral 
Life. Theſe Manners no longer exiſting a- 
mong us, our Poetry is without any ſuch Ima- 
gery; and therefore will- never pleaſe equally 
to that of the Antients, | 


CHAP, 


— 
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CHAP. Iv. 


07 the Eloquence e of modern Nations. 


= NCE being my native Country, pof- 
ſibly my Readers may be more ready to 
exclaim againſt me for my Cenſures, en to 
applaud me for my Encomiums on this Na- 
tion; but in this Point T am perſuaded that 
Foreigners will join to make a Garland of the 
choiceſt F lowers, in Eur of this impartial 
Work. | 

The A of Writing may dhe filence Tah, 
as to any Superiority which it claims over 
France. I dare aver, that ſince the fine Age 
of the Greeks, and the Auguſtan of the Romans, 
till that of Lewis XIV. this Art had been loſt. 
It is clearly ſeen, that here I only ſpeak of 
Books wrote in the national Languages of Eu- 


— 


e has within itſelf the Forms of all 
Geniuſes. That Verfability of Temper and 
Behaviour, ſo well known, transforms itſelf 
into all Stiles as into all Taſtes. To France 
was" reſerved the incomparable Art of faying 
all that ſhould be ſajd; and of not ſaying any 
more. Its Enthuſiaſm is correct, not naked, 
nor encumbered with Ornaments. Its Profe, 
whether ſportive or philoſophic, is alert with- 
out Precipitancy. "Tis the French Orator who 
has reſtored the Dignity of the Pulpit, by clean- 
ſing it from profane Quotations, exploding Si- 
9 Stories, and _ Familiarity of _ 

Ho- 
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Eloquence: Every thing moves towards its 
End; all the Particularities of Expreſſion bears 
the genuine Marks of the apoſtolic Stile and 
eccleſiaſtic Antiquity. =P. | 
For Proprieties, all Nations yield the Palm 


to French Writers. The Grande Guſto, ſo ce- 
lebrated in Painting, and which ſelects the 


fineſt Expreſſions of Nature's moſt beautiful 


Parts, might form itſelf either upon Racine, or 
the fine Pieces of Antiquity. On our Stage, 
no Grimace is mixed with Paſſion by Poet or 
Actor: The fine Compoſitions of- _—_ are 
like the incomparable Statues of Rome, all Eaſe, 


all Nate. 

The Connection of Elegancy of Form, with 
Solidity of Subſtance, Analyſis and Method, 
are peculiar to the French Writers and Philo- 
ſophers: The Turns are ſhort and concluſive; 
the Logic treads firm, and never makes a Step 
too much. The Engliſb follow the firſt Effu- 
ſion of Genius, without offering to moderate 
its Flow : The Method is diffuſe and ſtudied ; 
and often the Singularity of the Turn, and the 
Fantaſticalneſs of the Ideas, form a metaphy- 
ſical Abſtruſeneſs, which in French would bo 
loſt. In fine, their Works of Literature are 


undeniable Proofs, that the Engliſb are but a 


new People, above a hundred Years ſhort of 
our ſtanding. The Theatre of that Nation, as 
lately publiſhed, ſhews Pity and Terror to be 
their only Inſtruments, without any thing of 
Proprieties, Oeconomy, and the tender Paſſions. 


Even 
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Even the very Jocularity and Songs of the 
French, ate directed by a ſenſible Regard to 
Truth, Juſtneſs, and the Ne guid nimis; though 
abounding with Levity, and quite different 
from the A eerie in Manners, they are as ſcru- 
pulous Obſervers of Rules, and exact Imitators 
in the 4 Writing. Thus a perfect Book 
is the peculiar Product of France: Thoſe of all 
other Countries are faulty in the Form or Taſte. 

The Halian Proſe has never yet ſhook off 
that drawling Mechaniſm, which, upon the 


Ceſſation of the Latin, introduced itſelf into 


all modern Languages. Its Affectation of Eu- 
phony, the falſe Affinity of its Terms and 
Finals with thoſe of the Latin; in ſhort, its 
very Genius is incompatible with ſerious Works 
and an uniform Sublimity. Attempting Lofti- 
neſs, it ſoars to Extravagancy, and both Ear 
and Judgment are offended at its unnatural 
Hyperboles. Its Harmony would naturally in- 


cline to Muſic and Softneſs ; its Mechaniſm 


and Terms to ambitious Ornaments and Le- 


 vity; and, accordingly, an Talian is the Tran- 


| ſcript of the Genius of his Language. The 
Sublimity of its beſt Writers is no more than a 
deſcriptive Talent, incapable of thoſe Strokes 
which reach the Soul, and intereſt it in the 

Tranfa@tion. | bees, e 
D pon a View into the Formation of the 
- Talian Language, one diſcovers a Syſtem for 
altering the Latin, and ſubſtituting all poſlible 
Delicacy and Softneſs ; and in which all the 
Wits of the thirteenth Century —— 
Fes very 
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Every where there appears an invariable Spirit 
in the Compoſition of the Terms and Tenſes, 
in the Abolition or Inſertion of Letters. Not 
any of the Latin Scabroſities, as they are wrong- 
fully called, have been retained ; which in- 
duces me .to attribute the Formation of the 
Talian Tongue to a Set of Men of Letters, 
who at length have gradually 8 it a Re- 
ception among the People; whoſe Plan, if left 
to themſelves, could never have been perſued 
with that Conſtancy, nor ſettled in ſuch Uni- 
formity. _ N | 
In fine, according to the Obſervation of a 
celebrated Critic, the Talian Books abound 
with Ebullitions, nauſeous to our Taſte, and 
outrageous Breaches of Decency. Lamenta- 
tions, and effeminate Complaints, ſuit the Ta- 
kan Language better than the Deſpair and Re- 
morſe of Ph#dra and Dido; it expreſſes all the 
13 but cannot reach the Fury of Paſ- 
ons. | 
I ſhall add but one Reaſon more, and which 
will not admit of a Reply. For Expreſſions 
of Delight and Aptitude for Muſic, it has not 
its Equal. This laſt Quality, of which the Ta- 
lian Authors, not being aware of the Conſe- 
quences, make a Boat, of itſelf + decides the 
Queſtion about its Force and Energy ; for be- 
ing the natural Language of Muſic, it muſt be 
delicate and meek in its Terms, and in their 
Harmony. : 
. Supremely adapted for Feſtivity and the 
Pleaſures of Love, is there any Poffibility that 
ö 2 it 
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it ſhould be copious enough to fill up the vaſt 
Space betwixt thoſe Levities and the Sublime? 
As it will ever be a Defect in foreign Muſic 
not to be ſet to Halian Words, ſo dare I con- 
clude from this very Circumſtance, that every 
LTalian ſublime Writer will ſuffer by the Infe- 
riority of his native Language. 


u l CHAP. V. | 
Sequel of this Parallel, and of the corrupt Tafte 
An this Kingdom. | | 
Hs is che antique Taſte, the grand Air 
= which the [tahans have caught in Sculp- 
ture and Painting, acknowledged - by all Fo- 
reigners to be transfuſed into the French Works 
of all Kinds, whether for the Pulpit, the Stage, 
Hiſtory, &c. In Colouring, the ſtalians, by a 
Warmth of Imagination, have out-done the 
French; but the Deſign, the Elegance of Atti- 
tudes, inconteſtably ſuperior to ours, the right 
Choice- of Nature and of Expreſſions, . may be 
attributed partly to the great Advantage of ha- 
ving continually before their Eyes the Maſter- 
pieces of Antiquity. 

miration of all Ages, ſuffered no bold Hand to 
neglect their Proportions. A Statue has Forms 
and determinate Meaſures : Tis the Golden Rule, 
to which Artiſts muſt keep, or their Preſump- 
tion will coſt them dear. A Writer may often 
depart from Virgil, and the true Sublime, with- 


LEY 


Theſe Works being conſecrated by the Ad- 
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but being perceived; but a clear Conviction 
lies againſt the Painter and Statuary. 
Further, France is the chief European Pole; 


it is from her that the Influences of Peace and 


War deſcend. The whole Genius of Talh is 
ſpent in Arts: So far from the Glory of Con- 
queſt, or even the Reſolution of an Attack, 
it has ever been fubdued without any Refiſt- 
ance; yet its Conquerors, like thoſe of Greece, 
have carried their Reſpeck ſo far as to its Fa- 
bles, concealed under ingenious Fictions and 
the Monuments of Arts. But in Philoſophy 
and Hiſtory, the inquiſitorial Fetters are alone 
ſufficient to give 1 55 Superiority, which Li- 
berty will always have over every Kind of De- 
rern 

This valuable Taſte in France is too truly 
threatened with a double Vitiation : It is now 
ſome Years ſince a certain Jargon (for what 


elſe can J call it?) under the ridiculouſly my- 


ſterious Name of the Bon-7on, has crept into 
Companies, and adulterated the familiar Style. 


It is made up of a Set of Terms, authoriſed 


as it were by a Convention, and current in 
Clubs and Societies: This Jargon has alſo its 
Diviſions. 

There is one Kind in which two Terms, 
quite incongruous, are joined; this is to give a 
Smartneſs and Spirit to Diſcourſe : Another, 
much beneath it, contains nothing but Terms 
taken from the moſt common and often low 
Trades and Actions, to expreſs one's ſelf on 
the Sciences or Occurrences of Life. Such 


, of are 
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are the Metaphors of Good Company; and 
which, if once admitted to be the Model of 
noble Simplicity, are the experienced Preſage 
of a Declenſion in Taſte. b 

Petronius, Maſter of the Revels in the Im- 
perial Court, and a Man of a moſt exquiſite 
Taſte, felt the firſt Attacks of this Humour, 
which even then was leaning towards Affecta- 
tion and falſe Simplicity. The Roman Beau- 
monde, like the Parifian, fell from the Purity 
of its Taſte. Petronius, who was a leading 
Man amongſt them, is over-run with thoſe 
affected Negligences, in the Tranſitions and 
Connections of Stile, which the French ſtill re- 

verence under the Name of Stile Cavalier. 
The Character of Petronius is Laconiſm, 
which lordly Ignorance ſtill ſets above the ex- 
plicit Style, and what they call 5 phraſes des 
gens de lettres: For, in a Court Writer, nothing 
blaſts his Reputation ſooner than to be ſuſpect- 
ed of Art, Labour and Order. At that Time 
the Tinſel of ornamented Affectation began to 

ſupplant the true Sublime. | 
A like Revolution hangs over our Taſte ; 
- theſe thirty Years Wit has been ſtriving to 4 
' plant Genius. May the Zeal of thoſe who 
remember Lewis XIV. rouze itſelf, and check 
the Progreſs of this Corruption. Ye, whom 
Youth 'and a generous Emulation ſhould in- 
ſpirit, take up the. Pen; inſtead of being diſ- 
heartened at the ſcandalous Succeſſes of Wit, 
ſtand up boldly, and revive the Genius of that 
memorable Age. Truth's Robe is not _ 
om 
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from the Caprice of Faſhion, ſcanty and con- 
fined; herDreſs is Roman, free and noble. When 
Venus appeared to her Son in the Habit of a 
Tyrian Virgin, with the Folds of her Sweeping 
Robe gathered up, Aneas was all the while de- 
ceived, and could not diſcern the Goddeſs but 
by the Dignity of her Gait and Veſture. 


iche Pedes defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea. 


CHAP; VI 
| Of Poetry. x | 
OETRY, being the ſecond Manner * 

writing, naturally follows Eloquence. 
throws a Light upon the Genius of all Na- 
tions, as all have univerſally cultivated it: Its 
Origin is from the Eaſt; yet, among thoſe 
People, it has never attained to the grand Com- 
poſitions, a Tragedy, or an epic Poem. The 
figurative and high-flown Genius of the Lan- 
gage is not equal to the continued Narration 
of the Epic, nor to the Familiarity and ami- 
able Simplicity of Dialogue and Comedy: little 
hitter is it for a regular Tragedy, which in many. 
Places muſt reſemble natural Colloquy ; as after 
all, they are the Converſations of great Perſons; 
to theſe Works there is at leaſt required an Art 
and Delicacy, of which theſe People have not 
hitherto produced a Specimen, as may eaſily be 
ſeen from the Hebrews, and the Tranſlation of 
Chineſe Tragedies, &c. 

| R 2 The 
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The Hebrews have manifeſted the utmoſt 
Loftineſs of the poetic Art, in the. Ode, the 
Epithalamium, thi Idyll, Elegy and Eclogue; 
but as to Tragedies 2 Poems of any other 


Kind, we have not ſo much as a ſingle Frag- 


ment of theirs. 

This Work, diſcuſſing Matters only from 
general Views and Principles, its Expatiations 
on Particulars muſt be few and limited; there- 
fore omitting the Epic Poem and all the other 
Kinds, we paſs on to the Theatre, as the Re- 
preſentation of Manners, and of moral Nature, 


if this Expreſſion be allowable. 


The tragical Scene of the Antients had in- 
deed nothing of the Depth of our political 
Scenes, this latter Art being, as it were, in its 
Childhood, at the Time of Euripides and So- 
pbocles; but it abounded in the fitteſt Subjects 
to raiſe Terror and Pity. Oracles, Sacrifices, 
Self-devotions, not uncommon in-the Repub- 


lics, the Love of their Country exertin _ 


againſt Tyrants, inceſtuous Paſſions the 

of Greece, pathetic Inſtances of conjugal af 
fection, were on the one Hand, Sources of the 
moſt elevated Paſſions, and on the other, pro- 


- duced Monſters in Morality, as Phezara, &c. 
at which the Antients were not ſhocked : and ſo 
true is this, that to exhibit the Pathetic in its 


ſupreme Degree, we are often under a Neceſſi- 
ty of borrowing our Subjects and Names from 
the Artic Scene. The Decency of our Man- 
ners would not bear ſuch Liberties under mo- 
dern Names, Ay 
ct 
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Yet ſome Characters have been added to 
Tragedy by modern Authors, which were un- 
known to the Greeks, particularly Roman 
Haughtineſs and romantic Pride. To mention 
only two Examples out of a thouſand, what 
a Difference betwixt Creon's Juſtification of 
himſelf from the Charge of having murthered 
Laius, and the Apology of the Heroes accuſed 
of the ſame Act in our modern Plays of Oedi- 
pus. Creon argues logically, and entirely like 
a Grecian Sophiſt: Our Heroes are above any 
Defence, and for Anſwer, refer to their Virtues 
and Atchievements. 
Likewiſe Iyligenia in Euripides caſts back a 
Look of Concern upon Lite, and has ſeveral 
pretty and innocent Reflections on the Pleaſures 
ſhe might have expected from her Youth and 
Beauty. Not ſo Racine; he ſcarce allows her a 
Sigh, and three Lines is all he thinks Nature 
deſerves, In Alceſtes, another Play of Euri- 
pedes, Pheres Father of Admetus, and Admetus 
himſelf makes no manner of ſcruple to expreſs 
a Fondneſs for Life: And yet it may be ob- 
ſerved, that this Fondneſs might have been ex- 
cuſed or falved with greater Decency and Ho- 
nour. 

Though many of the Portraits drawn by our 
Authors have been flattering, and carried to a 
Sublime beyond any Reality, yet may they in 
general be ſaid to reſemble the Originals, or 
rather adapted to the Spectators. The public 
Entertainment being the Scope of the Stage, 
the only Way to this End, is to ſuit itſelf to 
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the public Manners and way of thinking. The 
Public never fails to ap laud a full, ſteady and 
uniform Character of Heroiſm ; and why? 
becauſe it therein ſees its own Heart ; for our 
liking of a thing generally proceeds from ſome 
Similiarity i in it to ourſelves. 

Thus, after a candid Acknowledgement that 
the modern Theatre'is a little bloated, and the 


Virtues on it carried beyond Nature, yet muſt | 


it be granted that the Pride called Romantic, 
and the invincible Courage attributed to our 
Dramatic Perſonages, are not without a real 
Foundation in the modern Character; at leaſt 
they exhibit to us the true Sentiments - of our 
Anceſtors, who have ſhewn us that, on glorious 
Occaſions, Nature is to be overcome. This is 
certainly no ſmall Superiority over the Greeks, 
who, in the Opinion of the accurate Deſpre. 
aum himſelf, were unacquainted with this tra- 
gical Embelliſhment ; and this, I am apt to 
think from a perfect and ſteady Heroiſm being 
leſs common, and Nature more uneven amongſt 
them. 


C H A P. vn. 
"Of Comedy. 


| CY OME D will give us a much Gearer In- 
/ fight into the Genius of Nations. This 

Drama is as various as Manners ; and Ridicule 

in all its Variety has been brought upon the 

Stage. SEE” | 

On this Head it ſeems to me that the Cha- 


racters of the comic Scene, and conſequently 
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the Manners of Men, are more diverſified in 
Republics than in Monarchies. Liberty ani- 
mates Genius and Genius forms the Character. 
It is an univerſal Remark of Travellers, that 
there is not one Engliſhman like another; one 
of them calls London a Gallery of Originals : In 
fine, in Republics all the Characters are open 


to View; full, bold, ſtrongly marked, and vi- 


ous; In France Comedy is obliged to have 
recourſe to Shades and Mixtures, and to take 
up with Ridicule inſtead of a real and finiſhed 
Character. | 

An Enumeration of theſe Characters cannot 
but afford ſome Entertainment. The antient 
Comedy expoſed the Town-Taker or military 
Man; the Man. of exorbitant Riches, that Eye- 
fore to Republican Equality ; the Flatterers 
of the People, whether at a. Play-houſe or in a 
Court of Juſtice: Inſtead of our Men of Buſi- 
neſs,” there was the Sea-fairing Merchant, mak- 
ing Riches his Idol, which, in thoſe Days, was 
noted, as is commonly the Caſe now, with 
Roughneſs of Speech and Manners, In a Word, 
it was made up of the Vices of the Multitude, 
the Ridicule of Aſſemblies, the Impertinence 
of Orators, Spu — and Paraſites. Beſides 
theſe, it expoſed the Stingineſs of Fathers, the 
Knaveries oF Slaves, the Pranks of - Youth, and 
the Fopperies of Courtiers ; but the Expreſſion 
often low, and the Contrivance aukward, no- 
thing like the Scope which the Skill of mo- 
9 7 Authors has given to theſe Repreſenta- 
X 4 tions: 
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tions: And moreover, Women never acted any 
Part on the Roman Stage. 
The ſecond Obſervation on the Difference 
betwixt our Comedy and that of the Antients, 
is drawn from the Nature of Society. The 
Recluſeneſs of Women, among the Greeks, de- 
wed the World of an infinite Number of 
brilliant Characters: Then what Delicacies 
could be expected on the Stage? It is from 
Women that are derived thoſe Elegancies, of 
which: French Authors have made ſuch delight- 
ful Uſe : It is not only the Antients whom the 
French Stage ſurpaſs in Variety of Characters, 
but every other Stage in Europe; the Mind 
being heated by our incomparable Spirit of So- 
ciety, leaves nothing concealed. 
Women then infinitely contribute, by tis 
Suppleneſs of their Heart, and the Delicate- 
neſs of their Imagination, to inrich the comic 
Scene with Characters, not only new, but va» 
riegated with charming Ingenuity. Generally 
ſpeaking, the more a Nation gives into pleaſur- 
able Meetings and ſtated Societies, the more it 
abounds in Characters, and conſequently the 
more Advantages to the Theatre. It is very 
ſeldom that Women appeared in the comic 
Scene of the Antients, and - theſe were only 
Proſtitutes, or Girls ſold by Merchants. Nei- 
ther the Mind nor Heart of the Purchaſer 
of a beautiful Slave could receive much Im- 
provement, were he more diſcreet and nice than 
Pamphilus in Terence : There was a Right of 
Conqueſt, which ſuperſeded all Delicacy, Nei- 


ther 
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ther is it often, that noble or genteel female 
Characters make a part of the Italian and Spa- 
niſþ Comedy which have uſually offered only 
illiberal Features, both Sexes being well matched 
in their Meanneſs. If ever any Women of Diſ- 
tinction have been introduced, it is with all the 
Reſervepeculiar to thoſe Nations; they are under 
no leſs Conſtraint on the Stage, than actually 
in the World: A young Lady deceiving the 
Watchfulneſs of her Guardians, or her jealous 
Huſband, for a dangerous Interview with her 
Lover, is the conſtant Heroine- of the Play, 
The Spaniards, Diſciples of the Arabians, 
have excelled in Diſguiſe, amorous ucrades, 
Rapes, Recoveries, and all the Parts of Intrigue 
and Romance. But in all - theſe Situations, 
Love being extremely ignorant and cramped, re- 
duced to Fear and Silence, is far from giving any 
lively Picture of the Struggles, the Ebullitions 
and Progreſſes of the Paſſions: The Author, 
thereby loſing an infinite Number of Beauties, 
which ſhine on the French Stage, in their 

brighteſt Point of — 

The Inference from all theſe Qbſervations, 
in a Word, is that a monarchical Government 
affords fewer Characters than the Republican 
and that of all the Kingdoms of the World 
France, perbaps, furniſhes the greateſt Variety 
in the Characters of the Women and Lovers: 
the other Characters are often ſeparated, only 
by gentle Gradations; a flight Suſpicion, a 
Drachm, if the Word will paſs, of Ridicule is in 
France, ſufficient to form a diſtin& ſingular 
Characy 
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Character. So that the Spirit of our Character 

and Comedy is neither ſo full, ſo ſtrong, nor ſo 
grand, as that of the Engliſh. 1 wave comparing 

the Executions. 


| CHAP. VIII. 


Of the different Kinds of Theatrical Aftion ; ; of the 
Love of Shews ; and of the Profeſſion of Attors. 


A MONG the Antients, Shews were de- 
| ſigned gratis for @.. People, there was no 
Priees hr Bit, Box and Gallery. Every one 
knows that the Actor was accompanied in is 
Enunciation by an Inſtrument: the Title or ra- 
ther the Program of Terence's Plays informs us, 
that ſuch a Piece was acted to the grave Theſes : 
it was, / beſides, theCuſtom to divide one ſingle 
Action betwizt two. Actors, the Declamation to 
one, and the Geſture to the other. 
Theſe Uſages were doubtleſs neceſſary for the 
Emphaſis of the Expreſſion, and for the Support 
of the Voice, in Preſence of a vaſt Multitude, 
and at a very conſiderable Diſtance. But it 
muſt alſo be owned, that they were a Diſadvan- 
tage to the Delicacy and Freedom of the Actor, 
and a Clog upon the Spirit of Declamation. 
Paſſing over what is found ſcattered in Books, 
concerning the antient Theatre, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to ſome Reflections on another kind of 
Aden, in the antique Taſte, I mean Panto- 
miny, with which the Greeks ſeem to have been 
„ N 72185 all other N MY and — 
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wards the Romans, but it was when they were 
become corrupted. 

All the Antients agree, that Imitation can- 
not be carried to a greater Degree of Force and 
Variety. The Philoſophers and Men of Virtue, 
ſhook their Head at theſe Dances, and ſuſpi- 
cious was the beſt Word they would give them; 
Plato, though he ſaw this Practice only in its In- 
fancy, paſſionately lamented its profligate Ten- 
dency; yet the publick Fondneſs for them 
went on increaſing, till the Deſtruction of the 
Republic. The Genius of the People became 
enervated through their Admiration of this 
Talent, which by ſignificant Attitudes, convul- 
ſive Expreſſions, and the Dangers to which it 
often expoſed the Actors, abounded in that 
marvellous ſo taking with the Multitude. Hence 
the Indifferencc and Contempt of liberal Arts, 
whoſe Fall at Rome is exactly of the ſame Date, 
as the Height of the Pantomines. Perſons of 
the firſt Quality aſſiſted at them, which was 
forbid by Tiberius himſelf. We read in Ammian 
Marcellimss, that during a ſevere Famine, three 
thouſand Profeſſors of the liberal Arts were 
drove out of Rome, whilſt the Pantomimes 
ſtood their Ground. 

The Orientals have 3 this pantomime 
Taſte, which is not abſorbed in the Loſs of Li- 
berty, and the Deſtruction of Arts; and ac- 
cording to the Accounts of Travellers, the Pan- 
tomime Ballets at the Courts of Ipaban and 
Conſtaiitinople, ſeem to be ſomething far beyond 
ours. 3 this 


Art, 
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Art, and will always exceed us. The Theatre 
was the Ruin of Athens and is {till the Pillow 
of Talian Sloth. Nations not fo eaſily impreſ- 
fible by the Illuſions and Energy of Spectacles, 
ſuch as the French, and eſpecially ny Iohabi. 
tants of the North, know not what to make of 
the Effects of the antient Theatre mentioned by 
Authors, though nothing ſtands upon better 
Evidence, 
Th he terrible Diviſions formed in the Roman 

Grrci are known to everyone; and theſe antient 
Factions laſted above twelve hundred Years, 
till the Wars of the Guelals and Gibelines, one 
Miſchief being the Period of another. The 
like Factions were renewed, or rather kept up, 
in the Tournaments; and here the Gentleneſs 

of the French Temper cannot be ſufficiently 
commended ; never was France ſeen like ah, 
to prey upon its own Entrails, about, a red," 
blue or white Troop. This ſhows the 
extreme Danger of opening a Circus, or ſolemn 
Games among a 5 People, like the 
latter Romans, or of too lively Senſations as the 
Talians and Athenians. There is no bringing 
the farſt of theſe to any tolerable Reformation, 
but by ſhutting up the Theatres for a Century 
or two. | 

A Compariſon of Action in England, Tah, 

France, and the nothern Nations, will take up 
no long Time, The Engliſʒ have but little 
Action on their Stage, none at all in the Pulpit, 
and next to none in the Parliament; tis no 


more — they themſelves acknowledge. T he 


Swedes 
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Swedes and Germans are ſtill inferior to them; 
whilſt the Levantines and Itahans are very elo- 
quent in the Motions of their Body; they extend, 
lift up or whirl about their Arms, to expreſs 
Things for which we ſhould not ſtir a Muſcle. 
In the Imitations of the eaſtern Dances on our 
Stage, the Action appears to us frantic and ri- 
diculous : It is univerſal in its Expreſſion; their 
Sentiments appear ſo ſtrongly marked in their 
Countenances, that the French laugh at it, as no 
better than making wry Faces. 

In ordinary Converſation, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that an Talian Voice aſking a Queſtion, 
is upon an Uniſon with the French Voice in 
ſinging. All ſuch Expreſſions of Paſſions 
which we think fit to cenſure as affected and 
convulfive, are no more than correſpondent to 
inward Sentiments. The [akon Actors, whom 
we ſuſpect of aiming to pleaſe by a forced Buf- 
| foonery and farcical Geſticulations, do not de- 
part ſo far as may be imagined, from the par- 
ticular Character or Genius of their Nation. 

As to the Profeſſion of an Actor; the Greeks 
living nearer the Commencement of Nature, 
which does not condemn or ſuppreſs any Pro- 
feſſion, made no Difficulty to tread the Stage: 
Princes themſelves and of a princely Character, 
acted in their Tragedies. The moſt eminent 
for Wiſdom and Gravity, Plato and Socrates, 
danced very gracefully ; the anitent Legiſlators, 
who were for annexing every Thing to the Re- 
public, placed Muſic among the State Sciences, 
and regulated it by Ordinances ; a 3 

which 
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which modern Policy has not been able, or not 
ſtood in any Need to imitate ; but, beſides the 
Greeks, is there not the much greater Example 


of the —— of the braveſt and moſt devout 
of their Kings, David himſelf, who in a holy 


Enthuſiaſm danced before the Ark of the Lord? 
Wiſdom was conveyed to the Greeks in the 
Flowers of Poetry; whereas the firſt Romans, 


born in a wild, afterwards a ſerious Republic, 
and being wholly taken up with War, made 


little Account of the pleaſurable Arts, and the 


dramatic Profeſſion never could outgrow that 


Mark of Ignominy which had been 75 Aj on 


it by the antient Laws. ( | 
Traly, on the other hand, affords a very re- 


markable Proof of the preceding Maxims on 
the Character of Nations. This People, who 


have among them the firſt. Sources of Reli- 


gion, ſo far from ſacrificing their Paſſion for 


Shews to the Severity of Chriſtianiſm, Nobi- 


lity not being procurable to their Actors, they 
were aggregated to the eccleſiaſtical Order. 
The French again, not carrying their Fondneſs 


for Fiction ſo far as the Falians, whoſe Paſ- 


ſions are at the Command of every Object; 
they think of Actors like the Romans, but do 
not behave to them like the Greeks. 


Throughout all the Eaſt, Dancing Oy the 


Stage are reputed ſo ſcandalous, as to be for- 
mally branded by the Law; yet the only 
Court Entertainments are Ballets performed by 
lewd Women, Buffoons and Tumblers, who 


far * the moſt _ of their Bretheren' in 
2 Europe 
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Europe; witneſs the Entertainment given at the 
Circumciſion of Amurath. in 1582, to mention 
no others. | 


| CHAP IX. | 
Of Philoſophy, and firſt of the antient Philoſobpers, 


H ERE it is of Moment, that the Latitude 
2 of the Climate of Arts and Sciences ſhould 
be previouſly determined. In all the anfient 
Ages never did this Latitude contain ſo many 
Degrees at one and the ſame Time as in ours. 
Literary Europe may be termed one philoſophic 
Body, where the Sciences circulate with the 
eaſieſt Freedom; the Diſcoveries are readily 
conveyed from one End to the other. All the 
Proficients in Arts and Sciences are connected 
together by Correſpondence, a Reciprocation 
of good Offices, the Publication of Journals, 
and the Eſtabliſhment of literary Societies, un- 
known to the moſt learned Antiquity. In fine 
Europe, and particularly Tay, is divided into a 
Number of petty States ; a Diviſion very pro- 
motive of Emulation. | 
Here we might ſay ſomething ofthe Invention 
of Printing ; but let us not on this Head inſult 
our Antiquity; for if we are Gainers in new 
Diſcoveries, poſſibly we are no leſs Loſers in 
commendable Cuſtoms. Kings and great Men 
practiſed Phyſic and Surgery, and the nobler 
Atrs, Had ſuch happy Times continued, Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, the abundant Supply of Funds 
neceſſary for Experiments, the Multitude of 
Works 
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Works which would — come forth under 
the Auſpices of ſuch Perſons, themſelves Au- 
' thors, penile a Perfection in all Arts, to which 
probably, they now will never attain. 


Antecedently to my Reflections on the dif- 


ferent Parts of Philoſophy, I muſt, for the 
Sake of Order, give a Portrait of its Cultiva- 
tors in the ſeveral Nations. It belongs to the 
Orientals, by the inconteſtable Right of Anti- 
quity. When I have been reflecting on the 
Philoſophy of the Antients, its Superjori 
peared to lye more in the Practice, 8 in in the 
Speculations of the Philoſophers. 
In the Number and Paſſion of its Cultiva- 
tors, the Antients muſt be allowed to have 
greatly exceeded us: They lived before the 
Birth of Prejudice, which is ſo baneful to 
Arts; and — the Temperature of their 


Countries was very favourable. rs vr | 


_ ſpeaking, that Kind of Philoſophy, | whic 

cloſes with an independent Life, and moderate 
Defire, obtains moſt in thoſe Climates. where 
the Bounties of Nature com for the want 
of Splendor and Power ; and to this Day, the 
Levant, the Mogul Empire, and South China are 


full of theſe indolent Speculatiſts. 


Morality ſeemed to have engroffed all the 
Attention of antient Egypt and China, The 


Brahmins, or Prieſts of the Indian Religion, 


which is one of the oldeſt in the World, for 
Solemnity of exterior Deportment, and Auſte- 
* of Life, vie with the Prieſts of tt 


We 
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We wonder at the frequent Inſtances in the 
Grecian Hiſtory of Perſons declining public 
Employments, for the Inveſtigation of Truth, 
In all the Variety of our Manners, there is not 
to be found any thing like the Perſonages of 
the antient Philoſophy; ſuch as Diogenes, De- 
nocritus, Heraclitus, Thales the Mileſian, with 
many more, whoſe rigorous and ſingular Life, 
ſupported by no religious Motive, to a French 
Eye, gives the antient Votaries of Wiſdom the 
Appearance of ſo many Madmen. 

They who have with the leaſt Attention read 
the Grecian Hiſtory of the Lives of the Philo- 
ſophers, by Diogenes Laertius, muſt obſerve 
that nothing is more common, than to meet 
in thoſe remote Times, with Men ſpending 
their whole Life in the Speculation of Wil- 
dom, or attending the philoſophic Schools for 
ten Years, or devoting themſelves to a twenty 
Years Solitude, preparatively to their Accept- 
ance of a public Employment. We ſee others, 
like Pythagoras, undertaking the moſt painful 
Journies, only to confer with the Sages of fo- 
reign Countries: The Tour of Greece became 
no leſs ufual among the Romans, than that of 
Egypt had been among the Greeks. The An- 
tients may even be ſaid to have been ſometimes 
too modeſt : As inſtead of inveſtigating phyſi- 
cal Curiofities by Dint of their own Genius, 
they rambled abroad in queſt of metaphyſical 
Opinions, and croſſed Seas after moral Diſco- 
veries, which might have occurred to them 
within the Walls of their City. But generally 
| Y ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, their Travels, like thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh, had a ſubſtantial Motive; ſometimes to 
inquire into foreign Rites, for the Improve- 
ment of their own 'Theology ; ſometimes to 
get a Knowledge of Traditions, and to viſit the 
great Men or Luminaries of other Nations. 
Truly exalted were the Effects of Philoſophy 
in Greece : Its Spirit ſpread with Rapidity a- 
mong a People, who beſides their valuable 
Freedom, were eaſy about their Subſiſtence, 
inſtructed by Societies, divided into ſmall Re- 
publics, — enjoying in a delicious Climate 
the Delights and Leiſure ſo neceſſary to Study. 
And we find the Philoſophers, like the Prieſteſs 
of Apollo, were in a perfect Tranſport under the 


Impreſſions of ſome capital Truth. Archimedes, 


upon finding out the Solution of a geometrical 
Problem, ſacrificed a Hecatomb; another Time, 
he ran naked out of the Bath, crying I have 
found it. Diogenes, when in his Tub, was 
reſpected by Alexander : He had the Reſolu- 
tion to go about with a Torch, looking out, as 
he faid, for a Man. Theſe philoſophie Flights 
were admired by Antiquity; but the Manners 
of Paris would look upon them in a very dif- 
ferent Light, at leaſt they would not eſcape the 
Flirts and Curſes of our Smarts. 


In France any little Difference in Dreſs or 


Way of Living, ſets us a ſtaring: But the 
Greeks, who from the Infancy. of the Nation, 
were no Strangers to nn never took 
upon them to oenſure the ſingular Dreſs and 
Living of the Philoſophers, becauſe ſuch 2 
| ceme 
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ſeemed to be originally connected with the na- 
tional Virtue. Among the Romans this Circum- 
ſtance was wanting, and poſſibly it is not to be 
found in England: There would be no End of 
relating the ſublime Flights of their Philoſo- 
175 Socrates was, as it were, ſo poſſeſſed by 

iſdom, that Diogenes uſed to call him a 
Frantic. Prolomy forbad Hegeſias of Cyrene to de- 
claim in his School on the Immortality of the 
Soul, leſt his Dominions ſhould be diſpeopled 
by the Practice of the Philoſopher's favourite 
Maxim, whoever values Wiſdom muſt love Death. 
That among a People of their quick Senſa- 
tions, Philoſophy became a Paſhon, may be 
ſeen in the Lives of Phocian, though a Stateſ- 
man, of Anaxagoras and a thouſand others. 
Thus Philoſophy, .in its own Nature always 
cold and ſterile, on Account of its Oppoſition to 
the Paſſions, ſuits with warm Tempers, where 
it becomes active and fertile: And no Genius 
is better adapted to Poetry than the French, by 
which its Irregularity is modified, and its Rants 
circumſcribed by the Rules of Nature and the 
Laws of Decorum. 


CHAP. X. 
Honours paid to Philoſophy. 


JT muſt be owned that this Enthuſiaſm of 
the Philoſophers did dot want what to Sci- 
ence and Virtue is the ſtrongeſt Incentive, I 
mean Honour. The Receſſes and Studies of 


the Antients were ſo many Seminaries for the 
2 higheſt 
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higheſt Offices, and ſuch ſtrict Preparations 
generally afforded admirable Subjects. 
In certain States of Europe, the whole Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs is lodged with Magi- 
ſtrates or Placemen, who are both above con- 
ſulting, on any Emergency, with retired Perſons, 
who are often eminently learned and perſpica- 
cious; whereas, among the Greeks, there was 
not an Affair of any Conſequence which did 
—_ through the Philoſophers Hands, 

The Philoſopher is no private - Perſon, was a 
Maxim every where as carefully inculcated, as 
it is diſregarded or unknown in France; though 
it be the only Reſource for the Ignorance of a 
public Man. Among the Greeks, and even the 

modern Orientals, the Man of: diſtinguiſhed 
Learning and Wiſdom is called '2 Magiſtrate, 
and they have ſeveral Treatiſes on the Magi- 
ſtracy of the private Perſon. | 
The People of the Eaſt and South, and all 
in general who retain the antient Cuſtom of 
ſhutting up Women, continue. alſo to honour 
Philoſophers from this Principle, that next to 
Women they are the only Perſons that can 
keep the Land from Barbariſm. Thus they 
hold Women to be the moſt dangerous Enc- 
mies to Philoſophy; but on the other hand, 
a great Man has told us, and moſt truly, that 
it is the Misfortune of all Nations where Women 
were under Confinement, to be unſociable; and 
really without them, what Sort of Creatures 
ſhould we be? virtuous, and no more. 
Io object the Example of the Romans againſt 
the Honour of Philoſophy, is miſtaking the 
Y | Point. 
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Point. The Stoic Sect, it is true, obtained 
moſt generally among the Romans, as it did not 
decline the Bar nor public Offices: But the 
Philoſophy moſt followed was that of Plalo, on 
Account of Eloquence, without which, there 
was no riſing to any conſiderable Preferment. 
Theſe Sects the Romans preferred to Sciences 
of mere Speculation, which were the Delight 
of Grecian Curioſity. This is ſome regard 
ſhewn to Philoſophy, yet is not this all; they 
paid the greateſt Honours to the Greeks, and 
entertained them in their Houſes : There was 
not a young Nobleman who did not viſit Greece. 
Several Emperors invited them to their Courts 
as Counſellors, and for important Employments: 
In fine, their Works overflow with the moſt 
paſſionate Praiſes, of what they called a /ettered 
Eaſe. ä 
C-H A FP. I. 


of the Faults of the Phi loſuphers, which ccca- 
ſoned the Decay of Philoſophy. | 


F- HE Corruption of Philoſophy among the 
Greeks was owing to theſe three Faults ; 
haranguing in the Baths, Portico's, and all oub- 
lic Places; the Itch of diſputing on the firſt 
Principles; and their coveting Familiarity in 
the Houſes of the Great: And the Caſe has 
been nearly the fame in England and France. 
Philoſophy, which is the Soul of true Elo- 
quence, did not efcape thoſe Damages to which 
all Art and Science is expoſed ; falſe Copies in 
the Thing itſelf, and in the Perſons of the Phi- 
* * "x 3.26 * 200 
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loſop hers. The ſtrong Taſte for Eloquence at 

| 2 kept up two ill Qualities, highly dange- 
rous to that Une Republic, the Arrogance of 
the Orators, who were idolized by the People, 
and the Acrimony of the Sophiſts. The Atbe- 
nians, like — delighted in attending the 
Bar and public Aſſemblies. Theſe bluſtering 
Men, who, to curry favour with the People, 
had their Tongues always ready to move, or to 
romote ſuch Laws as they knew would pleaſe, 
poiled all the happy Effects which Philoſophy 
wad producing in thoſe fine Diſpoſitions. On 
the other hand, the Sophiſts had for their Au- 
ditors the young Fellows, and all the Idlers to 
a Man, which may be ſuppoſed to have made 
a great Number in the polite City of Athens, 
which conſidered itſelf as the Eye of Greece. 

Another Vice ſtill more — and was 
the Curioſity of the Greeks, which ſoon vitiated, 
by fine-ſpun. Diſputes, that very Philoſophy 
which had WS bs to ſet them right. The 
Philoſophers ſpht into {:yeral Sects, foaming a- 
gainſt each other on the firſt Principles of Mora- 
lity; and the Government took noCognizance of 
theſe bold Problems: The Academy publicly 
taught the Uncertainty of the firſt Principles, 
and even laid them before the Roman Senate, 
but it was not long before that wife Aſſembly 
ordered them to be gone, and never more to let 

Foot in Rome, + 

The Wits of Antiquity were hs. Fpicureans; | 
and theſe were the'Favourites of the Quality, 
every Governor of 2 Province had two or three 

Ws. 
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in his Retinue : Thefe and the Cynics openly 
made a Jeſt of Oracles. But whilſt, by a ſin- 
gular Contradiction, their metaphyſical Pyrrho- 
niſm was tolerated, it was prohibited by the 
fearful; and on ſome Occaſions, profane Words 
were ſeyerely puniſhed, except thoſe ſpoken on 
the Stage, which the Infatuations of the A. 
 themans had ſet up as an Aſylum for Impiety 

and Licentiouſneſs. * 

In fine, the third and chief Cauſe of the 
Diſcredit into which Philoſophers fell, was the 
intriguing 1555 and Ambition of the Greeks. 
Some by an Exceſs of Indolence totally ſeque- 
ſtered themſelves from all public Buſineſs; o- 
thers, by a ſtrange Metamorphoſis, betook them- 
ſelyes to Trades. They inſinuated them into 
all the great Houſes of Rome, fo that loud 
Complaints were made of their Aſcendency, 
and that there was no waiting on a Perſon of 
Diſtinction, without being interrupted by Thra- 
febulus, Protagenes, Erymanthus, Appollomus, &c. 
They prefided in the Clubs of Wits, which 
was another Point of Honour; and what 
crowned their Dignity was, that the Taſte - of 
the Ladies was under their Direction. Juvenal 
ſums up all in his funt Omma Grace. | 
Lucian allo makes a public Sale of the ſeveral 
Sects of Philoſophers, and lays open the whole 
Ridicule of their Corruptions. The Depravation 
of the Mind was ſoon followed by Pedantry ; 
and the ſame ludicrous Author, in his Banquet 
of the Lapithe, laſhes with the ſmarteſt Irony, 
the frivolous and coarſe Wranglings, the Ran- 
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cour and Self- conceit of theſe pretended 
Teachers of Wiſdom. - | 
However, an external Obſervance of their 
Inſtitues impoſed on People. I have always 
thought our firſt Monks, who were alſo Greeks, 
to be derived from the Philoſophers, .and the 
rather, as the moſt illuſtrious in the firſt Ages 
of the Church had been of the Stoic School; 
but Perſons enlightened and animated by the 
true Religion, were authorized to devote them- 
ſelves to Solitude. As for the reſt of Mankind, 
they are exceeding few who are to be indulged 
in ſuch a Taſte, and from them ought to be 
expected very ſublime Effects of their Retire- 
ment, | | 
All that ſeveral antient Philoſophers mean 
by their Solitarineſs, was to be more at Liberty 
to inveigh againſt the Vices of the Great, and 
the Ignorance of the Vulgar ; yet did not the 
Greeks refuſe them their good Word; and Ci- 
cero himſelf, though à Roman, does not pals 
any Cenſure upon them in his Offices, certainly 
from his vaſt Reſpect for the Greeks. Of this 
Kind, England has great Plenty, Spain is full 
of them, and every genuine Oriental is ſuch.” 
In France this Kind of Life would be looked 
upon hoth as inſupportable and of no Utility ; 
and herein the Greels and French ſeem to me 
equally out in their J udgment, both running 
into Extremes, 
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C HAP. XII. 
Of modern Philoſophers. 


TT has already been noticed that Afa ſwarms 
with Anchorets and others, whoſe Profeſſion 
is continual Meditation ; yet all theſe Myriads 
of Speculatiſts afford but very few Philoſophers. 
Firſt, all Travellers relate, and even the ea- 
ſtern People of any Rank above the Vulgar 
acknowledge it, that theſe Monks are moſtly 
Hypoctites or Madmen : All theſe Santons and 


Derviſbes, who make a Show of themſelves 


with Tygers Skins thrown about them, dancing 
with a Sabre at their Side, inflicting Pains on 
themſelves before the People, and in the Eve- 
ning ſtealing away to the Cells of public 
Women; all the Bongzes of China dragging 
Chains thirty Feet long; moſt of thoſe who re- 
tire into the Mountains; all this Generation are 
deſpiſed by the Government, watched in every 
petty Offence, and ſeverely puniſhed. 

The only reputed Philoſophers are certain 
Doctors reſpectable for their Manners and 


Science, learned in the Law, and very rigid - 


Caſuiſts; but on the other Hand, theſe refined 
Doctors taking the whole Alcoran in a ſublime 
and allegorical Senfe, the Government excludes 
them from Employments; and if ever it allows 
them to teach publicly, it is under Reſtrictions. 
The Miniſters of State conſult them on Emer- 
gencies; but in other Reſpects, think that a 
Doctrine ſo ſublime and o chaſte is is too 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong for the 8 contrary to the Increaſe 
of Mankind, and poſſibly to the Action ne- 
ceſſary to Society. But in general it may be 
ſaid, that the true Reaſon why they have fo 
few Philoſo among them, is that Pride fo 
natural to the Orientals. 
The divine Furniente of Italy, the ſupine 
Life of Rome, of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 
are in every Body's Hb Muſic, Sights, 
>the: rio 14 Galleries of Pictures, are 
the Amuſements of the Talians. They have 
dignified the fine Arts with the Name of Vir- 

tue, with the ſame Juſtice as the Greeks had 

beſtowed on them the Name of Wiſdom ; for, 
in reality, there is no Difference betwixt true 
Science and Virtue, They who excel in ſub- 
lime Arts may be worthy of the magnificent 
Title of Virtugi, and a Place among Philoſo- 
phers ; but never will the Farniente of [taly, 
nor that Multitude of uſeleſs Lowngers, whole 
Talent does not riſe above that of a Connoiſſeur, 
and for which they are indebted to their Idle- 
neſs, be claſſed among Philoſophers. 
The Poſterity of true Philoſs ophers, who in 
one Hand held 4rchimedes's Cylinder, and with 
the other the Helm of Affairs, is now almoſt 
extinct; or if it ſurvives, if the true antient 
Taſte of Philoſophy is any where to be ſeen, 
it is only among the Engliſo: Intent on the 
great Concern of Liberty, and the Syſtem of 
univerſal Commerce; ever in Colonies, on the 
Sea, or in Parliament; though living in a Cli- 


mate very far inferior to that of the Antients, 
amidſt 
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amidſt many Agitations, amidſt warm Diſ- 
cuſſions of Matters of Trade and Government, 
yet ſtill they huſband a philoſophic Leiſure : 

Their Exterior is exactly that which Philoſo- 
phy itſelf, were ſhe to chuſe one, would have 
preſcribed ; free, penſive and peculiar to that 
Nation. The antient Honours, and the Free- 
dom of Philoſophy, revive in the Magnani- 
mity of its Manners, and its ane e 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Plato's Definition of a Philoſopher is adn. 
rable ; A Man of Quality brought up in a fine 
Leifure. He certainly here had an Eye to him- 
ſelf; his high Birth and Sentiments exactly 
correſponding with the Idea. Would it fa- 
your too much of Partiality and Prejudice, to 
apply the principal Lineaments of this Portrai- 
ture to the true French Philoſophers ? 

After a ſtrict Compariſon of Works with 
the Manners of different Nations, it muſt be 
acknowledged, and Foreigners admit it, that 
Reaſon is ſometimes ſeen in the French to ſuch 
a Degree of Exquiſiteneſs, as forms the moſt 
perfect Model of Virtue ; whereas the Enthu- 
haſm of the ſouthern Nations, carries it be- 
yond its juſt Limits; and the Engliſh and nor- 
thern People disfigure it by melancholy Ca- 

rices. The French well-bred Man poſſeſſes 
Reaſon in all its Purity, and accompanied with 
every Elegancy, 

The French Sage is the confeſſed Head of 
Philoſop hers. From the Genius of the Na- 
tion it is ow ing, that the World again ſees that 
Sect 
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Sect of Philoſophers, which Cicero ſo agree- 
ably delineates in his Offices, when he ſays, 
They are Men whoſe Fortune is not ſaved nor 
augmented by a ſordid Parſimony, but by a 
decent Oeconomy ; who live eaſy, in an in- 
genious and polite Leiſure ; who do not decline 
Buſineſs from a ſuperſtitious Diſdain, or a ſa- 
vage Inſenſibility, but are ready at their Coun- 
try's Call ; their Purſes and Talents open to the 
Neceſſities of the State and of their Friends ; 
their leiſure Time divided betwixt the Delights 
of Society and Study. What would he have 
ſaid, had he ſeen all theſe Adyantages further 
adorned by the French Graces, which in the 
Man of Merit are neither wanton nor giddy, 
but like Flowers upon a grave Stuff: In a 
Word, like thoſe Graces, to which Plato would 
have a Philoſopher ſacrifice. Cicero adds, that 
ſuch Philoſophers may live not only with De- 
cency, and in a Degree of Elevation, but even 
in a Manner anſwering all Duties, and highly 
uſeful to Society. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Philoſophy in itſelf, and firſt of the Oriental. 


| I Often confound the Antients with the Ori- 

entals ; who, indeed, with reſpect to Arts and 
Politics, may well be called the Antients. 
Though Morality has generally taken up the 
Subſtance of their Thoughts, yet their Progreſs 
therein bears no Proportion to their Enquiries. 


Their very firſt Step was. wrong; they over- 
looked 
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looked or miſtook the Dignity of Man : An 
Inadvertence which, from the moſt antient 
Monarchies, among which China is to be 
reckoned, has over-ſpread the Eaſt and South. 

Man's Excellency, under this Ignorance of 
theſe People, introduced the Right of Slavery, 
and ſtretched it even beyond the Occaſions of 
War, and the Neceſſity of ſecuring diſtant Set- 
tlements. Slayes alſo were cruelly puniſhed 
among moſt of the Grecians, and even among 
the Romans: The Eſtabliſhment of Captivity, 
on ſuch flight Grounds as a fortuitous Sale and 
Exchange of Commodities, does very little 
Honour to the natural Philoſophy of thoſe Na- 
tions. I cannot bear the Expreſſions of Re- 
ſpect, the Genuflections and Adorations uſed 
in the Eaſt from the Beginning. The humane 
Reader is ſhocked at the Fate of beſieged 
Places, which was always extremely cruel, even 
among the Greets. The Corruption in Por- 
tions was amazing, the Intereſt coarſely ex- 
preſſed, and their Management of Women, 
who were looked upon only as relatively to the 
State, was wrong even in Policy; and, more- 
over, inhuman to the laſt Degree. 

From this primordial Ignorance of Man's 
Nature proceeded Deſpotiſm, by which all the 
Correctives of the antient Chineſe and Egyptian 
Sages were rendered of no Effect. China's only 
Expedient for its Preſervation. has been like 
that of a petty Republic, to interdict its Ports 
to all Foreigners. The Exceſs of Chineſe Cor- 
ruption is what their greateſt Admirers do not 
| | ; deny : 
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deny: The Miſſionaries are unanimous, that 
the Laws are not put in Execution; that even 
Civil Juſtice is groſly fold, without the Veil of 
Artifice, and that any Puniſhment is bought 
off by Preſents, wiuch are carried. openly ; In 
fine, that the Chineſe, after trying their Skill 
among themſelves, over-reach all the Traders 
in Alia; nothing is more common than to. uſe 
falſe Weights, and this is thought a Trifle be- 
neath the Notice of the Government: Super- 
latively inventive in their Revenge, and the 
Ceremonial Rites the only Laws which are 
punctually attended to, manifeſt them to be 
the moſt abject Slaves of all the Ajatics. 
Of all the Nations in the World, none affords 
a juſter and fuller View of Deſpotiſm than 
China. It is an immemorial Cuſtom in the 
Empire, that the Emperor is ſtiled the Father 
of the People. A Mandarin may adyiſe the 
Sovereign, and he is obliged to read over his 
Remonſtrances. The Method of compiling 
their Hiſtory is peculiar to that Nation; the 
Office, whoſe Province it is, being never open- 
ed whilſt the Prince's Family enjoys the Throne. 
The Laws are all ſo far on the Prince's Side, 
that tis his Intereſt to obſerve them: In fine, 
few or no Revolts occur in their Hiſtory, and 
theſe in ſome meaſure juſtified by the Exceſſes 
of the Princes, who had as it were thrown up 
the Reins of the State, Extraordinary Tri- 
butes are ſeldom impoſed ; and every Year one 
or two Provinces, have an Interyal of Quiet, 
being exempted from the Land-Tax. 8 
——— J " Oo 
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On the other hand, Children are taught the 
moſt ſacred Reſpect for their Parents, whom 
they are obliged to ſupport. The Chineſe keep 
within their Houſes during their three Years 
Mourning ; the Emperor himſelf wears it with 
the utmoſt Preciſion, and his Solitude laſts 
twenty-ſeven Days. There is a yearly Feſtival 
for the breaking 7. or ploughing of Lands, 
and the Emperor, by way of ennobling Agri- 
culture, gives the firſt Stroke. Every where 
one meets with Colleges and Academies : The 
Law admits none but learned Men to the Ma- 
gi The Youth have the claſſical Books 
by heart. In ſhort, Morality ſeems to be the 
Centre of every thing. 

Yet are the Chineſe enormouſly corrupt : So 
far from conferring on them the glorious Name 
of Philoſophers, all obſerving Travellers re- 
preſent them as a Gang of Hypocrites. Em- 
. Pires are governed by two Sorts of Laws, the 
moral and civil : The Obſervance of the firſt 
relates to Honour, but Honour is incompati- 
ble with Deſpotiſm, which is not leſs repug- 
nant to. the civil Law, its Nature being impa- 
tient. of any Controul. | 

The Deſpotiſm of China, though civilized, 
according to the Expreffion of an ingenious 
and ſolid Writer, an Empire which for above 

four thouſand Years obſerves a more exact Re- 

cluſeneſs than our religious Houſes, has not 

been able to bring the Hearts of its Subjects 

to a true Morality : What then can one think 

of this Kind of Government? Aſter theſe — 
ve 
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veral Particulars, is it not the mildeſt Cenſure 
of Chineſe Wiſdom, to declare this Empire full 
of moral Philoſophy, but not of that Kind of 
_ - Philoſophers? 

"Farther, the Chineſe moral Philoſophy is 
maniteſtly promotive of that Induſtry and Ac- 
tivity, ſo requiſite to the Welfare of Society. 
But in India, and all over the Eaſt, except the 
few Nations that follow the antient Perfian 
Religion, which ſtrongly enjoins Tillage, all the 
Mabometans, given up to a ſpeculative Philo- 
ſophy, the Parent of Indolence, place Wiſdom 
in perfect Repoſe: Beſides, being oppreſſed by 
the Government, and enervated by the Se- 
raglio, all the Sentences engraved - in their 
Apartments are levelled only at the Folly of 
building new Houſes, purchaſing Farms, or 
forming Projects: So that the Philoſophers of 
theſe Countries are moſtly little better than fo 


many Idlers. 


HA p. XIV. 


Of the Genius of the Orientals and Chineſe, in 
ö the other Branches of Philoſophy. 


\ N | Inclination to the ſpeculative Sciences 
has in all Times been natural to the Ori- 
entals. Chardin writes, that neither Marriage, 
a large Family, nor Poverty, are Obſtacles to 
Study among the Perfians ; it is no Shame for 
a bearded Scholar to be ſeen going to College 
with his Ink-horn and Paper-Caſe. The firit 
Quality in the Kingdom 1 4 in the * of 
3 tu- 
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Student. Authorities are of no Weight with 
them, except in Religion; they have almoſt 
all our Greek Authors, Hippocrates, Galen, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Ptolomy, &c. The largeſt Libraries 

ſeldom exceed four hundred Volumes. 
No where is Phyſie in higher Eſteem, and 
no where more unknown, than in the Eaſt: 
And what is ſtill more, the Idol of Perfia is a 
Philoſopher, as the mercurial Man is the Hero 
of the French Genius. Monchtebec, which is 
the Name of this learned Perſonage, beſides a 
perfect Obſervance of the , ceremonial Law, 
muſt be Maſter. of all the Sciences ; he muſt 
know ſeventy-two Diſciplines, beſides thoſe of 
his own Invention, and muſt be held in a 
Veneration beyond any other Perſon. All 
the Colleges of 1þahan are endowed, and the 
Students in their due Time are promoted to 
Benefices: From this Eſteem of Learning, 
which has always been kept up in the Eaſt, 
it is, that Noblemen, when under Diſgrace, 
eaſily take up with the Employment of public 
Teachers. E 

During the Darkneſs in which, Greece ex- 
cepted, all Europe lay involved, the Arabians 
had eultivated Philoſophy, Aſtrology, and the 
Mathematics; not neglecting Politeneſs, the 
Virtues of Humanity, certain Elegancies, and 
even Gallantry: The Mildneſs and Reſpect * 
which they obſerved towards Women, was of 
great Advantage to their Improvement in gen- 
teel Morality, and for which we are indiſputa- 


bly beholden to them. | 
_—”. Z The 
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The antient Orientals, the Phenicians, and 
the Egyßlians, paſſed for the Inventors of all 
ſpeculative Sciences. To what then can be im- 
puted the weak Progreſſes of theſe People in 
Studies of their own Growth? moſt certainly 
only to their Government. The Poiſon of 
antient Deſpotiſm was corrected by the afore- 
mentioned excellent Preſervatives: But modern 
Deſpotiſm is ignorant and rude; . its natural 

Ferocity returned upon it. 
However laviſh the Miſſionaries in their firſt 
Tranſport have been af their Encomiums on 
China, yet is the ſame Inferiority to be met 
with there. But in order to fix this Deficiency 
on-the Genius of the Nation or Goverpment, 
it will be neceſſary briefly to conſider the Diſ- 
cipline of their Studies, and in what Sanger 
they encourage Arts and Sciences. | 
At firſt Sight, the Solemnity ſpeaks the ori- 
ental and deſpotic Genius: The Traveller 
thinks himſelf arrived in the Temple of the 
Virtues and the Region of the Sciences. The 
deſpotic Prince, if he happens to be virtuous, 

may, and his Power encourages him to it, in 
Imitation of the Princes of Perfia, carry the 
Recompence of Virtue to its higheſt Pitch ; 
but the Government itſelf ever retains natural 
Malignity; or Weakneſs, and always terminates 
in Slavery and Ignorance. 
The Court of Rites aſſigns great Honours to 
the Learned during their Life, and after Death 
erects coſtly Mauſoleums at the Expence of the 
Empire, whoſe Thanks, acccording to —_— 
| ey 
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they receive thus in the Tomb. Sometimes 
Trophies have been raiſed to Men of little 
Note, and Temples dedicated to virtuous 
Maidens. The Doctorate enjoy very conſider- 
able Privileges ; the Examinations for that De- 
gree are _ at Pekin, the Court having itine- 
rant Commiſſioners for the Batchelors. It is 
further ſaid, that both theſe and the Doctors 
are confined in Cells, without any Books, and 
ſtrictly debarred the Sight of any Perſon, till 
the Examination be over. 
Upon looking into their Hiſtories we find 
their firſt Emperors ordering ſome to ſettle and 
regulate the Cycle of the Sun, and others to 
make Inſtruments for celeſtial Obſervations. 
The Emperors themſelves often look over the 
Calendar, and the Princes of the Blood are 
employed to calculate and arrange it. The 
Mandarines and the Governors are conſtantly 
choſen from among the Men of Letters; Gra- 
vity and Speculation are delineated in the na- 
tional Phyſiognomy. 

But herein the Miniſtry fall into palpable yet 
inevitable Contradictions ; with one Hand they 
profuſely deal out Honours to the Learned ; 
and with the other, confine the Studies of 
Youth to the claſſical Books with Notes, and 
a Collection of old Poems; inſtead of extending 
it by Intercourſe with other People, and the 
Admiſſion of foreign Sciences. 

The Chineſe Policy, full of that Vanity and 
Miſtruſt, which are as natural to that Nation, 
as a blind Reſpect for Antiquity, and punctu- 

5 "ON ally 
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n | 
ally confining Youth within the Circle of doc. 
trinal Books, brings a Languor on Genius, and 
even gives it the moſt prejudicial Taint, I mean 
a Fondneſs of Paraphraſe and Comments. The 
Court of Pekin, from its Superſtition and Ti- 
midity, has the immediate Inſpection of all 
Colleges and Seminaries of Learning: As the 
Calendar indicates the fortunate or unfortunate 
Days, it is made a State Affair by that wretch- 
ed Contradiction in a deſpotic Government, 
where nothing is in its Place, neither Liberty 
nor Submiſhon. | | 
In general, Princes have gone no farther, 

| little which is neceſſary to direct the 
People in the ſeveral Parts of Agriculture, 
which is regulated by the Knowledge of the Sca- 
ſons and the Lunations of the ſolar Year, Far 
from exciting the Sagacity or Diſquietude of 
Curioſity, they have rather applied themſelves 
to the giving their Subjects that Turn of Mind 

which renders Men docile and obedient. 
It is a current Opinion in China, that to lay 
out the Faculties in Things of, mere Specula- 
tion, is loft Labour: The Connection of learned 
Speculations with the Opuleney and Proſperity 
of a State, they are entirely unacquainted with; 
and what's the Refult ? They have been ham- 
. mering at the Sciences theſe four thouſand 
Years, yet not one Man has been found to go to 
any conſiderable Depth in them. Their Calendar, 
which has always been one of their moſt im- 
portant Concerns, with all their Scholarſhip, 
was erroneous to the laſt Degree, till the Miſ- 
ſionaries 
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ſionaries taught them better; and indeed, what 
Aſtronomy was to be expected, where ſo much 
as the firſt Elements of Geography and Coſ- 
mography are unknown? The Phyſicians, mw 
thoſe of China, have no great Compaſs of 
Knowledge, nor are they the profoundeſt 
Reaſoners ; they have cnly their Receipts for 
Diſtempers, at which they they give a tolerable gucſs 
by the Pull: and Symptoms in the Head, 

Further, even - octorate, which is the 
Summit of literary Honours, and the Initia- 
tion to Offices, is not a very long-winded Bu- 
ſineſs; many being capped at the Age of twen- 
xp or thirty: They immerſe themſelves in 

e cloſeſt Study, to ſtuff their Memory with 
their antient Books, which they call Xing, ſe- 
2 Sentences, and certain important hiſtorical 

A 

Thus, as is obſerved by the Author of the 
Objections mentioned in the Lettres Edifiantes, 
it is certain that they are not to be compared to 
us. The mathematical and phy 2 one once 
the Times of the Egyptians and Greeks, have be 
cultivated among us * at Intervals, and thoſe 


very ſhort, in Compariſon of the Devaſtations of 


Barbariſm and Ignorance, —_—_ therr Courſe 


was ſtopped, and even all Remembrance of them 


extinguu 5 Under all the Diſadvantages of 


Obfcursy, enury and Exile, our Sciences are 


| 7 iba to 42 "China, though for ſo many Ages 


ſhming with Afﬀiuence and Power, and even ſeated 
in the 2 hrone. Thus, it ſeems to me, that the 


Imperfections of the Sciences is to be imputed 


2 3 to 
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to the natural Contradictions of Deſpotiſm, and 
to the written Language, which the Pride of 
the Learned and the Chineſe Policy . never 
ſhorten nor improve; the Chrneſe exceeding the 
Egyptians in Hieroglyphics. 
| y iron hyſics ſet Ks taken no higher a 
Flight. Phe Miſſionaries agree, that they are 
dh ax at abſtract Ideas, paraphraſing con- 


tinually, repeating them, and darkening them; 
having further incumbered this Science with 


Generations of. Deities, and pompous Ideas, 


which are quite unintelligible. 


CHAFP. XV, 


Of the Philoſophy of the Greeks and Romans, 


M Y Verdi& perkepe, will not be admitted ; 
yet after peruſing the fineſt antient Trea- 
tiſes of Morality, I do not find in thoſe Philo- 


ſophers the neat, , preciſe and delicate Ideas of 


the Modern; for Inftance, Socrates himſelf, 


than whom none 1 choſe nobler Themes, is 


but - imperfect in theſe Qualities, continually 
faulty in vague Sentences, general Reaſonings, 
Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Definitions, Redun- 
dancies and Jejuneneſs ; all Grecian Defects. 

In Plato's Dialogue of the Immortality of the 


Soul, one would imagine Socrates . up to 


the Deity, but tis rather by a happy Enthuſiaſm, 


and a Grandeur of Imagination natural to the 


| Greeks, than by a Chain of clear and ſolid 


Principles. Fables, Allegories, and Stories 


l N where break in * et” Rea- 


ſonin g. 
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ſoning. They had great Metaphyſicians, Ai- 


ftotle, Zeno, Carneades, Epicurus, &c. We owe 


all we have in this Science to the antient Sceptics; 
but an imaginative Kind of Metaphyſics were 
moſt in Vogue. The Grgeks had a ſtrong Con- 
ceit of Angels and Genil, and on theſe Efſences 
turned the greateſt Part of their Metaphyſics, 
This is evident from the Works of the Philoſo- 
phers in the Courts of Marcus Aurelius and 


Julian, and the primitive Hereſies. The Cloi- 


ſters of Con/tantinople rang with Diſputes on the 
Claims of the Latins, and on Angels, at the 
yery. Time that the Turks entered the City, 

The Greeks, it is undeniable, were poſſeſſed 


of a ſubtile Genius; yet they had few good 


Logicians, I mean cloſe and exact, ſcrupulous 


in the Choice of Proofs, without the Varniſh of 
Similes and Allegories ; and, for this, I appeal 
to all who are ever ſo little read in eccleſiaſtic 


or civil Antiquity. The Proofs are interſperſed 
or rather ſcattered in their Works, drowned in 


the Length of the Turns, and the Harmony 


of the Phraſes, which they chiefly affected; 
and to this I chiefly aſcribe their moſt pro- 
minent Weakneſs. To adapt a Turn of Phraſe 
now familiar in the World, they rather treſ- 


paſſed againſt the philoſophic Spirit, than againſt 


Philoſophy. However, ſeveral other Nations 


come under this Criticiſm, as the Orientals and 
Talians, their Logic being alike faulty, and their 
Turn of Stile in this Point not diflimilar, . 
The Romans ſeem to have had lefs Advantage 
than others. As to this Spirit of Inquiry, the 


4 exact 


. 
Exact Sciences never were well known among 
them. The only Monument of Roman Dia. 
lectic, of any Conſideration, is the juriſpruden. 
tial Diſpute betwixt the Sabinians and Procu- 
Jetans, The Sectarian Spirit Philoſophy firſt 
received from the Greets, who were of that 
Caſt in every Tu but the Roman Contro- 
verſies never were like thoſe of the Schools, 
nor degenerated into thoſe Libels and Clamours 
which filled the Walks of Athens, and the Cloi- 
ſters of Conſtantinople. Plato's Philoſophy 
pained the general Taſte by its Eloquence, 
which was of abſolute Neceſſity among the 
\ Romans, who, different from the Greeks, pre- 
ferred Titles and Offices to ſpeculative Studies, 
The Emperors had admitted Philoſophers 
into the Adminiſtration, with the Title of Or- 
-aimary Magiſtrates, employing them both in 
the Provinces and at Rome. After this Age was 
Elapſed, they were again admitted at Caracalla's 
Court, but ny to gratify the Curioſity of the 
Emperor and the Ladies, and ſometimes they 
might be conſulted as Men of Knowledge and 
Genius; but theſe Philoſophers were moftl 
Grecians, Metaphyſics neyer obtained inch 
in Rome, and what Remains are come down to 
ps of any ſuch Thing, are only Tranſlations 
from the Greek. Thus is in general the Spirit 
of the two Philoſophies. 
* Pythagoras may be ſaid to be the Author of 
Philoſophy in Tah), and in Greece it wanted a 
certain Luſtre till the Time of Socrates; ſo that 
do ayoid Miſtakes, it behoves us to „ — 
bf itles 
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Titles and Qualities attributed to the antient 
Philoſophers, and to the Inventors of Arts and 
Sciences, fuch as Orpheus, Amphion, and many 


others, whoſe Names are beoome n 
the Revolutions of A 

The firſt Monuments of Arts were loft, but 
the Names of the Inventors remained” and 
flouriſhed in the higheſt Veneration, the 
Degree to which antient Diſcoveries had been 
carried, could not be ſtated with any Exactneſs. 
It has been ſhewn in the Memotres de  Acade- 
mie des Belles Lettres, that the Hiſtory of antient 
Muſic is full of incredible Traditions and ſur- 
prizing Cures, which exactly coincide with the 
Times of the Origin of Muſic, when it muſt 
naturally have been but very imperfect. This 
Inſtance teaches us what to think of the reſt. 
The Senſibility and Wants of Antiquity, which 
beſides could have no comparative Ideas, in- 
clined it to be very zealous for its Traditions, 
and to the warmeſt Reſpect for Philoſophers or 
the Inventors of Arts, even to N re? 


CHAP. XVI. 


On modern Philoſophy, Motaphyfics, Lagit, and 
Schoot-Divines. 


A RISTOTLE:'s Philoſophy had for 
ſeveral Ages been taught in the Schools of 
the Arabians, by whom, though but Smatterers 
in the Greek, his Books were tranſlated: It was 
alſo this Philoſopher's Fate to be turned into 
Latin in the darker Age, and conſequently had 

as 
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as little Juſtice done him. The Subtilties of 
the Arabians, and the Ignorance of the Latin 
Tranſlators, infected the Schools with a logi- 
cal and metaphyſical Jargon. Whilſt the Biſhop 
had an Eye over the Studies of the Chapters, 
they were not amiſs for the Times; theſe Stu- 
dies were beſides annexed to the ecclefiaſtic 
Miniſtry. It muſt be by, and in Action that 
found Philoſophy is maintained. | 
But this Cuſtom ceaſing, a great Number of 
Scholaſtics of all European Nations, Men of 
great Learning, Piety and Sagacity, were ſeen to 
__ themſelves in Chimeras or preciptate 
emſelves into an Abyſis of logical and impene- 
.  trable Queſtions, Retired into Monaſteries, 
| ſeldom ſeen out of their School, led by Choice, 
not obliged by Function to the reading of the 
Fathers, Hiſtories, the Canons and Councils, 
they never could be brought to a more juſt 
Taſte, Proportions, Sympathies, Antipathies, 
Horrors of a Vacuum, Relations, Compariſons 
taken from the elementary World, were gree- 
dily ſnatched from the Arabians by the Spaniards 
and [tahans, They were for finding through- 
out the whole Univerſe a muſical Harmony; 
the very Syſtem from whence Magic had for- 
merly ſprung ; which now alſo made its ſecond 
Appearance, Philoſophy cloathed itſelf in un- 
couth Words, and a cloudy Stile. Names and 
Definitions of Things were taken for the 
Thing itſelf ; In fine, the Schools were over- 
run with the Spinoſities of Logic and Meta- 
phyſic; Thus all ſeemed irretrieveably ws ng 
arts 
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Darkneſs overſpread the Face of the whole Earth. 
Upon this fatal Signal, the Scholaſtics of 
all European Nations, ſeized with a ſudden fu- 
rious Itch, and as it were inebriated with Rea- 
ſon, carried the Ardor of diſputing even to 
. Madneſs : They plunged themſelves into chi- 
merical Subtilties, vain and quinteſſential Ideas, 
a Multiplicity of frivolous Diſtinctions, and 
lacked out far beyond the Limits in which 
the antient Philoſophers had confined them- 
. ſelves. The antient Philoſophy became moſt 
wretchedly abſorbed in the Reveries of the 
Grecian Monks, and the modern was almoſt 
ſtifled in its Birth by the Latin Monks. 
At length, in the Beginning of the ſixteenth 
Century, true Philoſophy began to dawn ; re- 
ligious Controverſies prepared Men's Minds, 
and Order and Method, for the firſt Time, 
appeared with all its Splendor, in the Works of 
the incomparable Deſcartes. To enlarge on 
the Progreſs of modern Philoſophy in all its 
Parts, would be of very little Uſe ; but I doubt 
whether all the Tracks of the philoſophic Spi- 
rit, which has mixed itſelf with the Spirit of 
Poetry, and often not to its Prejudice, have 
been duely obſerved. ng 
In Reality, our Poets have acquired a very 
ſhining Advantage over the Antients, by the 
Obſervation of inward Nature, that is, of thoſe 
imperceptible Motions, which ſtart up in the 
Soul, and vary every Inſtant. All this indicates 
that the deſcriptive Genius is on our Side. In 
this Talent Ovid and Corneifle excelled : Virgil 
I goes 
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goes no farther than the general Symptoms of 


Paſſions. Ovid, Cemal, Taſſo, and others, 
enter into all the Details, attend to the leaſt In- 


cidents of Paſſion, even to a Smile, a Look, 
an unguarded Word, a Motion, a Deſire; in 
fine, every Circumſtance relative to the Heart: 
They ſearch the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature, 
for thoſe Inequalities, Fluctuations, and In on- 
ſiſtencies ſo frequent in the Soul, when divided 
betwixt two Paſſions, This Analyſis of the 
Sentiments 1s no more than a Conſequence of 
that Spirit of Enquiry and Speculation, by 
Pies, the Moderns have diſtinguiſhed them- 
elves 

Virgil isincomparable in the loft, melancholy 
and continued Paſſions ; but Ovid and Tafo 
have ſucceeded in the other Kind. In the ani- 
mated Deſcriptions of theſe Poets, the Reader 
imagines he ſees the Paſſions, the ſeveral Mo- 
tions of the Soul impreſſing - themſelves alter- 
nately on the — with the Rapidity 
of ſucceſſive Flaſhes of Lightning. Our French 
Poets have equally excelled in the Anatomy of 


the human Heart, in thoſe Diſtinctions of Sen- 


timents, ſo frequent, and indeed too often re- 
peated, in their Tragedies and Romances. 
Certainly, nothing can be more obvious than 


the Analyſis and Method, which diſtingurh 


the modern Philoſophy from that of the An- 
tients, and the argumentative Books from thoſe 


of Grecian Compoſition : The latter often give 


full Swing to thei Imagination. The Art of 
Reflection and Expreſſion, in the full Preciſion 


of 
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of Diction and Ideas, did not begin till the ſe- 
venteenth Century. 69 
That Method is of modern Invention, is ſo 
true, that the Schools, even in the barbarous 
Ages, had à Glimpſe of it: Parables, Allego- 
ries, and Metaphors, with which Grecian An- 
tiquity was ſo infatuated, withdrew into their 
native Climates. Theſe Allegories and Emblems 
were faulty in a two-fold Senſe ; diſguiſing 
Truth, and unfit for expreſſing delicate or 
complex Ideas : The modern Mind is not given 
ſo much to Garrulity, as the Heart of the an- 
tient Greeks ; and the moſt poſitive Sticklers 
for Antiquity acknowledge, that in Logic, Me- 
taphyſics and Phyſics, we have been our own 
Maſters, without any Help of theirs. _ 
| Even in the Science of Phyſics, our Superi- 
ority is the Fruit of the Diſcernment of our Phi- 
loſophers, avoiding the Rocks of Syſtems on 
which the Antients commonly ſplit. All the 
Academies of Europe, buſied in te Immenſity 
of Experiments, on which they ground all 
their 2 wiſely evade the Time of 
forming an univerſal Syſtem of Nature. In 
fine, the common Philoſophy of theſe Times 
has nothing of that Heap of Opinions, which 
gives the Reader Pain to find in the Writings 
of the greateſt Men of Antiquity, and which 
Dr. Brown has collected in his Treatiſe of Vul- 
gar Errors. | 
Amidſt all the Superiority which Europe ſo 
juſtly claims, it is not to be thought that all 
the ſeveral Nations, of which it conſiſts, are 
88 upon 
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pon a Level in Philoſophy. Judicial Aſtro- 
logy has prevailed among the Valians, who, 
fince the Beginning of the fixteenth Century, 
have communicated the Infection to all Europe; 
and even now a ſtrange Curioſity helps to keep 
it up. It is a Fact known to all, who have any 
Acquaintance with literary Hiſtory, that the 
fulleſt Collections of Magic in Libraries are 
Tralian Labours, and placed under the Titles 
of the Authors of that Nation: However, in 
that Country, as in Spain, the Vivacity of Ge- 
nius, and the Sallies of Curiofity, are bridled 
by-the Terrors of the Inquifition. 

The Spaniards have given into all the Ex- 
ceſſes of the falſe Myſtics ; or rather, it is to 
them that we are beholden for all this ſpiritual 
_ Philoſophy, all theſe Metaphyſics of the Senſes, 
and Imagination, That there have been glo- 
rious Lights among them, ſuch as Saint The- 
reſa, &c. I own, and with the Church I ve- 
nerate the myſtical Saints which Spain has pro- 
duced. But in the other Branches of Philo- 
ſophy, we don't find that the Spaniards have 
any thing like the Accuracy and Fire of the 
Engliſh, the French, or even of the Germans. 
Their Logic and Metaphyſic is no other than 
the School-Philoſophy ; and their Morality, 
like that of the Talians, is vitiated by Allegory. 
In fine, tis only in Action, and thro” Action, 
that Moral Philoſophy ſupports itſelf. The 
Manners of Spain tend to Melancholy and Re- 
miſſneſs, and thoſe of Ttaly to Tranquillity and 

an ingenious Leiſure. | 
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ene. | 
Of Manners, and their principal Diviſions. 

HE principal Diviſion of Manners in- 
> cludes the antient and modern; after theſe, 
the ſettled and variable; laſtly, the public, or 
Manners of the State ; and the private, or Man- 
ners of Individuals. 

The antient Manners are the natural Man- 
ners, as deſcribed in the Holy Scriptures, in 
Homer, and the Writers of thoſe Times. Their 
Simplicity, to which our Cuſtoms are ſo op- 
polite, is a ſublime Simplicity; and in which 
we often meet with a Magnificence which 
ſhames any thing of ours, as in the Right of 
Hoſpitality. When they entertained Perſons, 
under whoſe Roof they had been lodged on a 
Journey, they have been known to make a 
Feaſt for the whole City, excluſive of the Pre- 
ſents uſually made to the Gueſts. It would be 
little better than trifling to run through all the 
Deſcriptions of thoſe Manners, of which ſome . 
Veſtiges are ſtill viſible in the Country Life, a- 
mong them whoſe conſtant Reſidence it is, and 
_ when at a Diſtance from any large 

tes. | 

The ſecond Claſs of the Diviſion treats of 
the Fixedneſs or Mutability of Manners. It 
is undeniably evident, that the natural Man- 
ners have been. better maintained in the Eaſt 
than in Europe; where, indeed, they nn 
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ly be ſaid to have ever taken Root. There are 
ſeveral Cauſes of this Permanency. 
- The firſt is the Climate: That a fine Cli- 
mate, by the Mildneſs of the Seaſons, the Lux- 
uriancy of Nature, the uninterrupted Succeſſion 
of the ſame Delights, fits the Natives to its 
Uſages, is not to be doubted ; whereas the 
Inhabitants of cold and barren Countries, ſeek 
a Supply by War and Depredations, like the 
Barbarians; or procure: themſelves Diverſion 
by Art and Contrivance, like the Inhabitants of 
the North. They combat the harſh Climate 
with Uſages, allaying its Rigours with large 
Draughts of ſpirituous Liquors and peculiar 
Diverſions, or avoid them by foreign Voyages. 


Among ourſelves, our Summer Living is much 


more ſimple than in Winter. The fame Dif- 

ference 1 is obſervable in different Climates. 
Mi.aſt of the eaſtern Cities contain Gardens 

and Parks, where the Owners loiter away their 


Life. We are told by Travellers, that the Q- 


rientals ſeldom meet but about Trade and Bu- 
ſineſs; ſo that the Deflection from a Simpli- 
city af Manners, in the weſtern Parts of Eu- 
rope, is cauſed by the tedious melancholy 
Winters, which drive us to Town, and there 
occaſion frequent Meetings, which are gene- 
rally ſo many Seminaries of Levity, Licenti- 
ouſneſs, Envy, Revenge, Caprice, and every 
ſenſual and turbulent Paſſion. This I take to 
be the chief phyſical Cauſe of the Duration 
.of the Afatic Inſtitutes. 


Several | 
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- : Several moral Cauſes have alſo contributed 
to it: Firſt, the ritual Government, which, in 
the Eaſt, has more or leſs preſerved its Au- 
thority: Secondly, the Recluſeneſs of Women, 
they being uſually the Primum mobile of any 
Alteration of Manners: The Town, the no- 
bleſt Theatre for Beauty and Gallantry, the 
Reſidence of Pomp, the Palace of Revelry, 
Is 0 b their Element. 

So, that Men, being detained in their Sera- 

lio by a Multitude of alluring Objects, are 
little inclined to any Change; and if they 
were, it would be impracticable: The Wo- 
men, ſtrictly confined, are acceſſible only to 
their Huſbands. The Freedom of Women in 
France, the Pleaſure of their Company, and 
Hope of their Favour, keep Men in a perpe- 
tual Motion; ſo that the whole Day they ſhall 
be from home, and without any Call of Buſi- 
neſs, their Spirits too all the while in a Fer- 
ment: This to an Oriental ſeems i inconceivable, 
as Travellers relate. 
Other Supports of the Oriental Manners are 
that Oeconomy, or rather Avarice, which is 
natural in hot Climates; the Temperance and 
the Sloth common in theſe Nations, and to all 
that are in the ſame Situation, as the Spaniards, 
who are not leſs ſteady and attached both to 
their Manners and their Ceremonial. 
Simple as their Manners. are, and tho' the 
natural Effect of Simplicity of Manners be a 


taken Nor Mind, yet there is nothing more 
taken 


otice of by all Travellers, than the 
; Aa uͤni- 


n 

univerſal Melancholy of the Orientals, of which 
their Government, and the Recluſeneſs of Wo- 
men can be the only Cauſes. Their Princes 
being daily alarmed with 1 | 


| Keep a ſtrict Watch over the Manners, Dif- 
courſes and Aſſemblies of the People; their 
very public Feſtivals wear the Face of Terror 
and Slavery. The Bairan among the Turks, 
the Great Mogol's Birth-day, the Equinoxes 
in Perſſa, are riotous Holydays. There is a 
Kind of Taſte in the Ottoman Entertainments, 
particularly in the Order and Dreſſes of the 
Cavalcades: But Travellers could diſcern a 
Want of real Satisfaction; tis nothing but a 
frantic Populace ſhewing by their Exceſſes, 
Debaucheries, Geſticulations, and convulſive 
Motions, that they are broke looſe ; a Mirth 
_ ſuitable to Slaves, who have turned the Ca- 
price of their Sovereign to their own Diverſion. 
This was ſeen at the Entertainment given at 
the Circumciſion of Amurath in 1582, the 
_ moſt magnificent ever heard of; for it coſt the 
Sultan no leſs than Thirty Millions, and all 
perhaps only to tire himſelf and his Subjects; 
whereas a little Club at Paris communicates 
the moſt lively Joy to every Member of it: 
Beſides, the Subſtance of it was no more than 
Specimens of all the ſeveral Trades in Con- 
Hantinople performed before the Sultanas, and 
in the moſt hazardous and even frightful Vault- 
ings and Balancings, intermixed with Panto- 
" mimes. In theſe exalted Talents; the Hidian 
Performers excel the Per/ians, and he - 
Th 8 | aly 
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Jtaly are not comparable to the Turkiſh, For- 
merly thoſe of Alexandria out-did the Greeks. 
The more deſpotic a Government, the more 
the People are enervated, and the more perfect 
theſe deſpicable Entertainments: They riſe on 
the Ruins of Liberty and Fortitude. | 


> CHAT, XVI. 
Of State-Manners. Of public and private 


ners.. 


HE State may be faid to have its Man- 

1 ners; that is, Maxims of Conduct, and 
Inclinations to favourite Virtues. Roman Po- 
verty was, as hath been ſhewn, a forced Virtue 
in its Origine, but afterwards became a State- 
Virtue, even when it was no longer the Virtue 
of private Perſons; ſo that the ſumptuary 
Laws, which reached even to Feaſts, conti- 
nued in Force fix hundred Years. Rome, even 
when the Times were grown extremely cor- 
kept up its Reputation abroad. In the 
Affair of the Numantines, the Senate paſſed a 
Vote becoming all the Magnanimity of the firſt 
Times. The Anſwers of Sylla to Mithridates 
are univerſally known ; as 1s the Delicacy of 
Sertorius for the Dominions and the Ho- 
nour of the Republic, and a thouſand other 
Inſtances equally commendable. It was only 
from a republican Genius, that Rebels, and 
Men of lawleſs Ambition, could derive. thoſe 
Principles, to which the Romans ſo oſten owed 
their Safety: They durſt not, in the Face of 
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the World, diveſt themſelves of the Romay 
Spirit, and violate the Manners of the State. 
The Vulgar, the Soldier, Fc. have no Man- 
ners or Virtues properly inherent in them; 
therefore ſome general Virtue muſt be added 


as an Expedient. The Frenchman's Guide is 
blind Honour; the Engliſb take Fire at the 
Name of Liberty, as the German does at that 


of the Empire: The Turk is animated by the 


Name of a God, whom he knows not. 
Let us now produce another Example of this 


two-fold Virtue, taken from the Greeks. At 
* Athens, private Perſons, no leſs than the State, 
enjoyed the natural Fruits of Peace in Shews, 
Dances, and Entertainments. All that the 
Republic of Sparta ſacrificed in its own Name 
for the moſt important Victory, was nothing 
more than a Cock, whilſt every. Individual 


gave himſelf up to the wildeſt Joy. Theſe two 
Aint Republics, conformably to the Sects 


of their Philoſophers, in Morality as well as in 
Eloquence, cultivated oppoſite Branches: Spar- 


za, both in its Language and Deportment, af- 


fected the Grave and Severe; whereas the 
. Athentans preferred a Mixture of the Sublime 


and the Ornamental. | 
As to public, in Contraſt to private Manners, 


the republican Aſſemblies afford us the moſt 


ſenſible Example of it; for the Manners of 
the People, diſperſed or within their Houſes, 
"muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Man- 


ners of the People met in a Body. When af- 
ſembled, they account Liberty their Inheritance, 


their 
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their Patrimony ; and this always gives a Kind 
of acrid Turn to the Temper, and produces 
Debates, full of Invectives, betwixt different 
Parties. Ariſtophones and Theophraſtus abound 
with Raillery on the Rudeneſs of their State- 
Aſſemblies. Nothing can be more diſſonant 
to our Manners, than the virulent Diſputes 

betwixt Eſchius and Demoſthenes ; and Cæſar 
and Cato frequently gave each other very ſcur- 
rilous Language in the Senate-Houſe; ſo that 
what we are told of the Athenian and Roman 
Politeneſs is not to be looked for in the pub- 
lic Aſſemblies; there every Perſon acts and 
ſpeaks on political Principles ; and of this Truth 
e Licentiouſneſs of the Bar affords a very 
ſenſible Repreſentation. _ | 
The Rites of the Chineſe are real State-Man- 
ners, rather than Virtues. Gravity in public 
is carried to Exceſs, and Freedom in private to. 
Indecency : At any grand Entertainments, the 
Diſhes are ſerved up in Cadence, according to 
the Rules and Proportion of the Meaſure : In 
Viſits of Ceremony, the Form of the Conver- 
ſation, the Poſition of the Body, and the Ge- 
ſtures, are all preſcribed, It is eaſily ſeen that 
ſuch a Conſtraint would ſoon put an End to all 
Intercourſe, and muſt neceſſarily produce a 
Contradiction betwixt the public and private 
Manners. The Choice of Manners, provided 
they be ſound, and conſiſtent with the public 
Welfare, ſhould in a large State be left to the 


dubjects. | 
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T ſhall cloſe this Digreſſion on the general 
irit of Manners, with two Documents ; of 
which the firſt is, that the Knowledge of the 
human Heart is chiefly to be deduced from 
thoſe People, who live openly in a daily and 
free Sociableneſs. 
The Grecian and Oriental Kind of Life de- 
prived them of numberleſs Obſervations. Firſt, 
the exceeding Suppleneſs of Women's Hearts 
could 'be but little known to them. There 
was no taking thoſe delicate Views of Man- 
ners, which ſhine im modern Pieces ; indeed, 
the preſent Age is but too fertile in Reflections 
on Characters, ſince the Court Studies are be- 
come a Part of the Amuſements of the Ladies. 
So manifeſt is the Superiority of the Moderns 
in this Kind, that one of the moſt illuſtrious 
ions of Antiquity concedes to us what 
8 Sheculative Nec bn | 
The ſecond Reflection relates to the Seat of 
a Nation's Manners, which is the Capital; but 
here Diſtinctions are to be made, according to 
the Extent of the Dominions, and the Situation 
of Places. Within a certain Number of Years, 
the Capitals of large Empires alter by the Con- 
courſe of different People, who introduce their 
Cuſtoms, and disfigure and cloud the national 
Manners. By accurate Calculations, it has been 
that three fourths of the Inhabitants 


of Rome were Grecian, Roman, Afjatic, Capa- 
 dacian, Egyptian and Armentan Slaves. This 
Mixture of Manners is more apparent at Con- 


Jentinopl, and in all the Capitals of large Em- 
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pires, being uſually the Reſort of Foreigners. 
from all Parts. On this Account, there is ſome 
Difficulty in knowing the . Romans under the 
Empire, and the Turks of Conſtantinople, &c. 


C HAF. M. 


General Reflections on the Treatment of Wamen . 
in different Nations. 


OMEN make the eſſential Part of Man- 
ners. From the Beginning of the World 
all the eaſtern Nations have thought fit to put 
them under Confinement : Tho' the greateſt 
Part of their Life be ſpent in the Seraglio, ttey 
are continually 3 of the Dulneſs of 
Company; theſe Women being born Slaves, 
and generally void of any Education, as they 
never appeared at Entertainments, impart 
no Ch Ineſs to their Maſter's Heart, nor 
introduce any Gaiety into the public Manners. 
Accordingly Chardin aſſures us, that there is 
ſcarce a young Gentlemen in Pera who does 
not ruin himſelf in Expences on Mliſtreſſes. 
How are the ſame Things diverſified by Art ! 
They ground themſclves on three Reaſons, 
concealing the ſtrongeſt, which is their natural 
innate Jealouſy. It is our Duty, ſay they, to 
confine Women, from the Legiſlator's Pre- 
cept, which, in the very Moments of his A- 
gony, was renewed with great Energy: Se- 
condly, a Plurality of Wives renders this Hard- 
ſhip neceſſary; and this Plurality, which is the 
very Idol of their Genius, ſprings from two 
Tit Aa 4 moſt 
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moſt prevalent Principles, Voluptuouſneſs and 
Policy; Number being an Expedient for leſ- 
ſening the Aſcendancy which Women have 
naturally over us. 

In fine, the laſt Reaſon, if the Orientals 
may be believed, proceeds even from a Regard 
to the Women. The Mahometans have an 
Eſteem for female Virtue which borders upon 
Enthuſiaſm ; they cannot bear the Thoughts 
of expoſing. its Weakneſs to the leaſt Eſſay of 
Licentiouſneſs. Their Reſpect for the Ladies 
can be equalled by nothing but their Love. 
According to Chardin, throughout all the Eaſt, 
they muſt not lay Hands on a Woman, not 
even in the Caſe of public Puniſhment, tho' 
appointed by Law. Kis this Reſpect which 
is the only Principle of that Silence ſo ſtrictly 
obſerved by Eunuchs and Lords, on Aheswe. 
paſſes in the Harem or Seraglio. Harem ſig- 
nifies a ſacred Place. Their Idea of the Sex's 
Modeſty and Chaſtity, inſpires thoſe awful 
Sentiments, and that religious Fear, mentioned 
by Chardin and Thevenot, and which the Au- 
thor of the Lettres ingenieuſes, which appeared 
about thirty Years ago, has moſt feelingly ex- 
preſſed. 

They account Fornication a Sin; yet, in the 
Evenings, the public Women repair to the 
little Apartments of the Prieſts and Profeſſors: 
But tender Conſciences, to elude the Precept 
againſt Fornication, take a Woman by Leaſe 
ior an Hour, a Day, or a Year; though the 
Quality are above hiring a Woman under 

ninety 
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ninety Vears. They alſo have a Canon Law, 
which prohibits certain Degrees; but the 


Doctors are very indulgent. Mabometaniſin 


ſwarms with Caſuiſts. | | 

It is, after all, very difficult to know on what 
Terms the Ladies ſtand in the Law and Reli- 
gion. Mabhomet, in his Paradiſe, aſſigns them 
a Manſion a-part, however, not without ſu 

plying their Places with celeſtial Women of 
an everlaſting Youth. It is agreed by.all Tra- 
yellers, that they pay them an infinite Reſpect, 
and that Foreigners bar been too haſty in their 
Judgments. The Confinement, however harſh 


it appears, proceeds from their Veneration for 


Pudicity. There can be no better Proofs of 
their high Eſteem for the Ladies, than their 
Jealouſy and Imperiouſneſs; and it is the Plu- 
rality only which precludes Wives from being 
at the Head of the Family ; though their Re- 
cluſeneſs deprives them of proper Knowledge 
and Experience. 

- Laſtly, how high the Ladies ſtand in the 
Ideas of the Orientals, is no where more ma- 
nifeſt than in the Hiſtory of the Arabians and 
the Moors their Neighbours, alike in Genius, 
agreeing in Traditions and Religion, inter- 
mixed by Commerce and Alliances, and to 
whom modern Gallantry owes its firſt Inſti- 
tutes. The regulated Homage of the Ladies, 
replete with all the Extravagancies of an in- 


ventive Imagination, is known to be the Pro- 


duct of the African Genius. The Embelliſh- 
ments of the Arabian Compoſitions are Ad- 
ventures, 


5 ä 

ventures, Feſtivals, heroic Feaſts in the Cauſe 
of Love. All the Enterprizes of the Arabians 
have Women for their Object; they are their 


" Deities. If their Heroes write or ſpeak to 
Ladies, tis with the Tranſports and Reſpect 


of Subjects to a deſpotic Sovereign. | The Gra. 


- nadan Gallantry, a Copy of theirs, has been the 


Model for all Europe ; therefore it was a moſt 
crying Injuſtioe to charge three fourths of the 


' Inhabitants of the Earth with a ſavage and un- 


natural Contempt of the Ladies. 
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Of the Grecian 7 reatment of Women. 

THE Greets alſo confined their Women, 
and even the Athentans, in the Height of 


their Politeneſs, retained the Law, by which 
a Woman was not to contract for above the 


Value of a Meaſure of Corn, on Pain of the 


Obligation being void. It is true, that on the 
other hand, the Courtezans were from their 
Childhood brought up with the greateſt Care 
and Delicacy, and that not only in the enter- 
taining Accompliſhments, but in the Hiſtory 
and Philofophy of the Nation; and accord- 
mely, their Houſes were the Reſort of the 
greateſt Men and the graveſt Citizens; and in 
ſueh Company they neceſſarily imbibed a Love 
of their Country. It gives a philoſophic Kind 
of Pleaſure to fee Phryne ſcrupulouſly diſcui- 
fing the Nature of true Glory, and no „ eee 
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cerned for the Republic, than for her admired 
Treſſes. | + 
- But here indeed, the Force of Love and the 
Power of Beauty are ſeen in their Meridian 
Light: The Grecian Climate was of all the 
happieſt, their Religion adapted to Senſe, a 
Multitude of Affairs as uſual in Republics, 
Tempers full of Vivacity, Arts and Shews in 
their moſt exquiſite Magnificence, the national 
Aſſemblies auguſt; in a Word, there was Li- 
berty: Yet amidſt all theſe Circumſtances, from 
the Accounts of Grecian Cuſtoms, it appears 
that their Life in general was ſerious, and ſo 
they themſelves thought it. 0 

It is certain that in their light Poetry, their 
Romances, their Comedies, their Songs, one 
does not meet with thoſe ſpirited Strains of 
Gaiety, thoſe lively Flaſhes of Joy, which ani- 
mate our Drama: Their ſportive Pieces are fo 
void of warm Expreſſions and of warm Ideas, 
that in Reſpect of ours they may be ſaid to 
have no Soul or Spirit. | 

Thus a free Intercourſe with Women had no 
Place in Greece, and, among others, for one very 
ſhameful Reaſon ; the Boys performing naked 
in the Spectacles, whereby infamous Deſires 
were apt to be kindled in the Spectators. Could 
Plutarch be thought to have written, that in 
true Love Women were no Party; whereas 
tis the ſprightly and humanizing Converſation 
of Women, which adorns and enlivens the Eu- 
ropean Manners, and will ever ſecure them from 
any Return of Barbariſm. The Ladies were 
2 abt 
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not ſo much as allowed to appear at the Grecian 
Games; and what was the Conſequence of 
' theſe "Own Precautions? All their Wit, Splen- 
dor, Glory and Liberty could not Copply the 


Agency.of Love; . Minds felt nothing of 
that Degree of Heat which is the Property of 
that Paſſion. Their Pleaſure may be ſaid to 
have wanted Flame. - 

The Encomiaſts of the eaſtern Oeconomy 
relatively to Women, would do well to examine 
the Conſequences of that Sequeſtration, and 
its Influence on Manners. With me it is no 
Queſtion, bat that it will be cenſured by all 
who are acquainted with Hiſtory and human 
Nature. Shallow Draughts of Philoſophy often 
alienate us-from the Ladies, but drinking large- 
ly, and of the beſt Sort, never fails to correct 
that Savageneſs, and. inclines us to delight in 


| ew Company. 


HR XXI. 
Of the Roman Ladies. 


21 HE Romans, more equitable and gene- 
rous, have left us an Inſtance of a Con- 
duct becoming all their good Senſe, in al- 
lowing Women a proper Liberty. Rome never 
was wanting in Reſpect for the Ladies, ap- 
pointing them every where particular Seats, and 
making Funeral Orations in Honour of them. 
Nothing can be more decent and complaiſant 
than its Behaviour in this Point, when the 
Roughnels of } Its firſt Manners came to 7 
ittle 
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little ſoftened: I ſay in this Point, becauſe un- 
der the Republic, the civil Law always held 
them in a perpetual Tutelage, as to the Ad- 
miniſtration of their Effects. | 

Yet that Commerce, which amongſt us im- 
proved into Gallantry, was never thought of 
by the Romans; the Facility of Divorces, and 
the Reſource of Female Slaves, drying up the 
very Springs of it. The Romans do not appear 
to have had any of thoſe Amuſements now in 
Faſhion; and it muſt be owned, that a Society, 
where thoſe Entertainments are wanting,' never 
reaches a certain Degree of Perfection: Polite- 
neſs never was looked upon as a national Virtue 
at Rome ; the Conſequence of which was, that 
Vileneſs of Manners, which ſprung up amongſt 
them after the Extinction of the Republican 
Morals; and hence the Cruelty of the Empe- 
rors towards the Quality, when Virtue had been 
over- power d by Luxury and Tyranny. The 
Gentleneſs of the French Manners would have 
been a ſure Reſource to the Romans in thoſe 
bad Times; but, ſo far from being encouraged, 
it was never tried. 

Among the Romans we have no Viſiting 
Days, no Aſſemblies of Noblemen and Perſons 
of Diginction at Ladies Houſes. The Women 
ſaw each other only at the Shews, the The- 
atres, and in the latter Times at the Enter- 
tainments given by the Emperors, which were 
begun by Nero: But afterwards we find 
Women of the beſt Families fighting in the 
Amphitheatre, and carrying their Effrontry to 
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4 Pitch becoming all the Dignity of the firſt 

Ladies of the Univerſe. 
For want of the Converſation of the Ladies, 
the Nobility and Gentry could reap but little = 
provement from the ſecond School, which is 
the Theatre; no Actreſles appearing on the 
Roman Stage, not even in the Pantomimes. 
Thus all turned on private Love; and the Gal- 
lantries in the Latin Poets are only from a 
Lover to his Miſtreſs, without the leaſt Intima- 
tion of that perpetual and general Communi- 
cation with the Ladies, which characteriſe 
French Manners. — 

Nobody ought to be ſurprized at the Brevity 
of theſe 9 on the Women of Anti- 
quity. We have no curious Memoirs on this 
Head. The Antients were unacquainted with 
Romances, Novels, and all thoſe ſerious A- 
muſements of our Age, which under feigned 
Names, and imaginary Adyentures gives a very 
entertaining and particular Inſight into the 
Manners of the Times. The exceſſive Seriouſ- 
neſs of Writers has deprived us of a great 
Number of valuable Anecdotes, eſpecially in 
the Raman Hiſtory, where Women en acted 


A ny conſiderable Part, 
CHAP, Mu. 
of Love among the modern Europeans. | 


HE Americans and. Europeans are warlike 
People, who yet never ſhut up their 
Women. The Savages, * Goths, 55 
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in all their Barbarity, ſo far from entertaining 
a Thought of depriving them of their Liberty, 
admitted them in private Concerns even to a 
Kind of Equality with Man. Their Happi- 
neſs began in Europe, with the Settlements of 
thoſe People, that is, as ſoon as it could begin: 
The further North, the more Female Autho- 
rity, and the leſs Jealouſy. The Indifference 
of the German Laws on this Head would ſcarce 
be credited; yet theſe ſame Y7þgoths, afterwards 
netrating into Spain, adapted the jealous 
3 of the Nation, and which i in thoſe Ch- 
mates are a Matter of Neceſſity, if the Con- 
duct of Women, who are indulged ſome Free- 
dom at Cuſco, Lima, Goa, and in the Indies, 
be not miſrepreſented by Travellers. 
I leave the Particulars of the French Spirit 
of Society, of Manners and Gallantry to the 
Expatiations of the Writers of theſe ſurprizing 
Adventures and ingenious Novels: A philoſo- 
phie View only agrees with our Deſign, and this 
will exhibit a general Idea of the Mind and 
Heart of different Nations in this Article. 
Beauty inſpires either Paſſion, ſenſual De- 
ſires, Gaiety, or Admiration. The penſive and 
melancholy Spaniard tends more directly to the 
natural Object of the Paſſion, which is Beauty, 
preferring it to Wit and Hilarity. The Halian 
already prevaricates : It is not the Object of the 
Paſſion, Beauty, to which he directly tends, 
but to his Scope, which is Pleaſure: He pre- 
fers a timorous Beauty. The Spaniards Pas- 
* | * ahn Mm: re ion 
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ſion is all Nature: That of the'{ralian has in 
it ſomething of Imagination and Wit. 
The Frenchman, more ſuperficial in his Sen- 
timents, is not ſo-vehemently* carried towards 


Beauty; the Woman of Wit and Gaiety takes 


more with him. The German is of another 
Caſt; in him Beauty exeites Admiration and 
Reſpect, which, however are not its eſſential 
Effects; nor has all the Beauty of the German 
Women been able to diſperſe tlie Flegm of 
that Nation, or communicate to the Stile and 


Arts that Spirit and Fire, in which 1taly. and 
France have ſo happily imitated Antiquity. 


The Mode of Love, particular to each Na- | 
tion, anſwers to its Principle. The Spaniard is 
a Madman; he threatens univerſal Deſtruction, 
if he fails of his Point; yet upon miſcarrying, 
betakes himſelf to Macerations, and all thoſe 
amorous Penances, - which: are ſo, facetiouſly 
deſcribed in their Romances. Fifty Years ago 
there Was, and may be ſtill, at the Court of 
Spain, a particular Sect of theſe Amoriſts, di- 
ſtin ihe by the Stile of  Embeveridos or drunk 
with Love; they are allowed their Tranſports 
in public; their Dreſs and Behaviour, how ex- 
travagant ſoever, are taken no Notice of; Love, 
by which they are intirely pa being an 
Excuſe for their Madneſs. 

The Lalian makes his r Sade the 
Images of a polite Voluptuouſneſs, and the moſt 


refined Impudence: The Terms and Genius of 


his Poetry tend to Seducement, and his Paſſion 


breaks forth in Muſic and Concerts: . 
a- 
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Nation comes up to him in poetical Fecundity 
he never gives over till he is a Conqueror, or 
revenged on his Rival. N 

The Frenchman is volatile, ſparkling and 
giddy. His. gay Paſſion makes uſe only of 
Songs or. Railleries, ludicrous Flights, Balls, 
and Collations ; but he no ſooner comes to be 
loved, than he immediately grows out of Con- 
ceit with the Object about which he took ſo 
much Pains. If his Miſtreſs is inſenſible, he 
vents his Spite in Menaces and Slander ; but it 
is his Happineſs, that no Storm is of any long 
Continuance with him. 

The wary, cold, rneditative German is not 
eaſily moved; but when once ſmitten, he pours 
in his Preſents ; his Gallantry underſtands no- 
thing further ; he is alſo timorous and confuſed, 
and ſcrupulouſly nice againſt the leaſt Breach 
of Decency, If it be his Happineſs to be be- 
loved, he preſently cools; if he is lighted, he 
continues in Love. 

I make no ſcruple to rank the Germans Pro- 
fuſeneſs, and the Spaniards Heroiſm among 
the Follies of Mankind. Were this Art ſuſ- 
ceptible of Wiſdom, the Diſpute would lye be- 
twixt the Halian and the Frenchman, and per- 
haps the latter only would appear to have it. 
Theſe are the only four Manners in which 
this Paſſion operates; all the Love-Syſtems of 
other Nations being reducible to theſe, either 
jointly or ſeparately. 
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To theſe Reflections on the Manners of po- 
liced N ations, it ſeems neceſſary to add a ſhort 
Analyſis of the Genius of the os” 


0 H A P. XXIII. | 
| Of the Genius of the Bees 


PRECISELY to determine the Idea of 
Barbariſm and of its Compenſations in the 
want of Police, is a nicer Point than is ima- 
gined. Moſt Philoſophers have talked indiſcri- 
minately, and — — deſcending to Particu- 
lars; it was the general Pride of Nations to 
look with Contempt on. thoſe which came 
lateſt into Society. The Greeks, miſled by this 
Vanity, took upon them to give the Name of 
| Barbarians to the Romans, as ignorant of the 
fine Arts, themſelves being ignorant of the 
true Definition of Barbariſm, which means. no 
more than thoſe People among whom the Law 
of Nations, moral and military Diſcipline, are 
unknown. In its Effects, Barbariſm is that 
Animi Impotentia, fo well known among the 
Latins; or a capricious. Diſorder of Mind, 
acting only by Fits and Starts, reſtrained by no 
Rule, and proceeding without Method. Thus 
the Soldiers of Maithridates began the Fight 
with inconceiveable Fury, animating their Im- 
petuoſity with Shouts and Outeries; ſo that by 
means of the Terror cauſed by ſuch an Onſet, 
they might immediately rout the Enemy. 

His Country is ever uppermoſt in the Heart 


ef a Savage: T * are never known to betray 
| it 


een 
it to a Foreign Intereſt. The Friendſhips of 
Savages, according to all the Accounts of Tra- 
vellers, are equal to any thing, which Antiqui- 
ty can boaſt concerning Pyrithous and Theſeus, - 
Achilles and Patroclus, Aineas and Achates, O- 
roles and Pylades. Friendſhip, being of a con- 
ſtricted Nature, never diffuſing .itſelf through 
extended Societies, cloſely cements the few Fa- 
milies, which among them form the Nation. 
In general, the Barbarians, and eſpecially the 
Savages, carry Courage and. Friendſhip to a 
more ſurprizing Pitch than their policed De- 
ſpiſers. | 
Such high flown Praiſes having been be- 
ſtowed on the -Chineſe and Mexicans, the Sa- 
vages might with no leſs Eaſe impoſe on the 
Bulk of Readers, by their Inattention to ob- 
ſerve, that Nature in the Barbarians leans all on 
one Side. Under a policed Government no pe- 
culiar' Virtues are cultivated, excluſively of the 
reſt ; on the contrary, they all are modelled fo 
as to act in Conjunction; and hence it is, that 
they never ſhow themſelves in that Exceſs, that 
Adyantage, that Blaze, which ſtrike the Vul- 
gar; as the Eye is more affected by a Gleam 
of Light darting through the Dark, than with 
the Light as diſperſed through the Expanſe. 
The Barbarians further afford Works of ſur- 
prizing Ingenuity: Being Strangers to Art, they 
have exhauſted Nature; and without copying 
from ſuſpicious: Accounts, it is certain that 
Princes accounted it an Object worthy of their 
Attention to preſerve the Induſtry of the Savages, 
| i and 
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and entertain eminent Artiſts to imitate the 
Works wherein they excelled.  - 
Thus are the Sallies of the Heart and Ge- 


nius of the Barbarians acknowledged to be no 


leſs brilliant than ours; but they are faulty in 
two eſſential Points: Firſt, there is neither 
Order in their Ideas, nor Conſiſtency in their 
Character: Their ſecond Fault is an Exceſs of 
Art. They put one in mind of thoſe pompous 
Poets and Writers of the lower Empire, who 
ſoar out of Sight on the Wings of a ſudden 
Enthuſiaſm, but ſoon ſlacken their Flight, and 
fall headlong to the Ground. Such, Authors 
are Barbarians in the Art of Compoſition. 
What Anſwer can be given to theſe Exam- 
ples of the Inequality of the Barbarians? The 
Tartars live only upon Horſe-fleth, baked under 
the Saddle, by the Agitation and Heat of the 
Horſe and his Rider, and Mare's Milk is their 


Drink. They are in a perpetual State of War, 


Depredation being their Trade and Exerciſe; 
and though thus bred up in War, and inured 
to Hardſhip, they are not comparable to our 


Soldiers: When perſued, they throw away 


their Arrows, and cut their Horſes Girts, to be 
the more expeditious in their Flight. 

The Inhabitants of Tunguſia, a northern 
Province of  Tartary, though living in the 


wildeſt Climate, ſubſiſting only by the Fa- 


tigues of Hunting; and thus: habituated to Cold 


and Hunger, as their bittereſt Imprecation wiſh 


their Enemies may be forced to plough a Field. 


The American Savages live upon Roots, and a 


very 
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very coarſe Kind of Corn, but are continually 
ſwallowing intoxicating Draughts ; they flea 


their Priſoners alive, and ſometimes eat their 


Parents. | 

The Coſacks run up the ſteepeſt Mountains 
like Hares ; they lie among their Cattle, live 
by Choice but from Hand to Mouth, are ſober 


when in the Field, and want no Phyſicians ; | 


but 'when got back to their Huts, they give 
themſelves up to Debauchery, and are perpe- 
tually drunk. The Americans are violent Game- 
ſters ; and ſuch was herein the Frenzy of the 
antient Germans, ſo generous and free, that 
they would ſtake their Liberty upon the Caſt 


of a Dye, 


12 CH AP, XXIV. 
Second Cbaracteriſtic of Barbariſm. 


T HE Barbarians are not only faulty in a 
Want of, Art, but alſo in the contrary 
Extreme, adulterating Nature by vain, whim- 
ſical Refinements. This is the laſt Characte- 
riſtic of Barbariſm. The American Barbarians 
carry their Taſte for Ornament to the moſt 
ridiculous Contrivances. Their Women ſet 
themſelves off with Jewels hanging at their 
Noſtrils: The young Men facrifice their Faces 
into Figures ; and, as if that was not ſufficient- 
ly ornamental, lay different Colours along the 
Incifions ; whilſt others conceit nothing is fo 
becoming as to metamorphoſe themſelves into 
Birds, by CO Bodies with Feathers. 
b 3 The 
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The Goths were not leſs capricious in their 
Architecture, which was Sculpture and Dent- 
icles, without Regard to Suitableneſs; and the 
Pillars in no wiſe proportioned to the Huge- 
neſſes which they ſupported ; yet this they ac- 
counted a Delicacy unknown to the.Greeks and 
Romans: And equally abſurd were the Exceſſes 
of the Scholaſtics, Mott logical Barbarians, in 
their Philoſophy ; both aimed at Elegancy and 
Improvement, and neither underſtood any 
thing of what is decorous in Nature, or ſolid 
in Philoſophy. To ſum up the Whole in one 
Word, the Barbarians either follow rude Na- 
ture, or hide it under ridiculous Ornaments, 
They either live in Ignorance and a Lethargy, 
or buſy themſelves in the Queſtions of the 
School, and the Chicanes of falſe Philoſophy. 
It appears all along, that the Want of Con- 
ſiſtency is the particular Error of the Barbari- 
ans. No Difficulty daunts them; they freely 
encounter the Hardſhips of War, and the Fa- 
tigues of Travelling, on account of a Confu- 
ſion and Caprice incident to them, which takes 
With their natural Levity. On the contrary, 
the Works of Agriculture require an Uniſormi- 
ty which they deteſt: The Diſtinction of Days 
and Seaſons is What they will not bring them- 
ſelves to. +. 2 
Hence all thoſe Contradictions, which are 
diſcernable in the Character of theſe People. 
Their Manners are fimple, their Cloathing 
ſavage, their Food coarſe, and Furniture 
mean enough. But their Superſtition is 
| , mon- 
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monſtrous; the exceſſive drinking of the 
moſt inflaming Liquors general; and what 
Polity they have, void of all Reſource: So 
that tis a great Error to prefer the barbarous 
Ages to the preſent ; and, from the -Rude- 
neſs of their Uſages, to infer the Simplic ity 
of their Minds and Hearts; yet this is the 
Way of all inattentive Travellers, and particu- 
larly the Authors of ſome French Narratives. 
Another Miſtake, and in its Conſequences 
worſe, is to have aſſerted in Print, tha t the 
eneral Rule of Nature, is exactly to acquire 
in Force what is loſt in Delicacy, and regu larly 
to make itſelf amends for a Vice by an equal 
Virtue, The. Authors of this Idea, whi ch, by 
the by, is very inaccurate, are caſily pe ceived 
to have aimed at bringing all Religio. s, all 
Governments, and all Manners, upon a Level. 

The Spirit of Nations, we hope, has been 
laid open, from its moſt known and copious 
Sources: All that remains is, a ſew acceffary 
Queſtions naturally connected with the Deſign. 
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e the Epocha by which we ſhould judge of 


4 Nation. 


HERE is no giving an exact Defini- 
| tion of the Genius of a Nation till it has 
diſcloſed itſelf, or, at leaſt, has been tried in 
the different Forms of Government. This 
Principle may be eaſily illuſtrated by divers Ex- 
amples. Who amidſt the Feuds of the French, 
the Oppreſſion of the Huſbandmen and Com- 
monalty, the Frenzy of Duelling, the con- 
tinual Depredations of the Lords and Vaſſals; 
who, I fay, could have diſcerned that Spirit of 
Society, which is the main Part of the French 
Character? . 

A Nation can be but imperfectly repreſented, 
till ſucceſſive Revolutions have laid open the 
natural Turn of Peoples Minds. Its from a 
Neglect of this plain Rule, that the Muſcovites 
have in moſt Accounts been introduced as dull, 
-* flothful and incapable of either giyil or ny 
Piſci- 
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Diſcipline. The Authors did not reflect that 
it was impoſſible, but that the Inhabitants of 
a Climate, from whence formerly had iſſued a 
Branch of the Conquerors of the Romans, muſt 
have. a Spirit of Freedom and Bravery lying 
dormant, under all the Superſtition and Slavery 
in which they were held. 
At preſent by a contrary Extreme, the Gran- 
deur and Progreſs of theſe very People, are as 
extravagantly cried up, tho as yet but Babes in 
Science, and, a ſmall Part excepted, living in all 
the Miſeries of their antient Ignorance and Sa- 
vageneſs. To admire a remote or new People 
is the oldeſt Diſtemper of Writers, who ſeem- 
ed to ſtrive to outdo one another in Panegyrics 
on the Chineſe and the Americans, yet the latter 
have retired into the inland Countries, or have 
been extirpated ; and it is not above two hun- 
dred Years, ſince the Chineſe opened the Ports of 
their Empire, which, within theſe, fifty Years 
they have taken into their Heads to ſhut again, 
except only that of Canton; beſides the ſtrict 
Precautions by which a Knowledge of their 
| Manners is not eaſily come at, and the extreme 
Difficulty in learning their Language. Vet no 
| ſooner did the Europeans land in that Empire, 
than they abſolutely forgot their native Countries, 
loſt in a precipitate Admiration of that Nation. 
But the Error moſt prevalent is to judge of a 
Nation by its fine Age, not only in Arts but in 
moral Qualities. The Genius of Arts may lay a 
very lon 8 Time unknown, and buried under 


very 
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very disfavourable Circumſtances ; when that 
fine Age commences, this Genius rouzed by 
' Encouragement, ſhakes off all Impediments, 
and by Degrees, its Skill and Delicacy appear 
in their full Splendour. This Genius muſt be 
in che Nation: All the Munificence of the 
Prince cannot produce it; Painting never has 
ſeen any eminent Diſciples i in England, though 
animated by the Generoſity of the Nobility and 
Nation in general; the Urbanity and natural 
Gracet of the French, have not yet been ſuc- 
cefsfully imitated by other Nations. The Ger- 
mans and Danes = Minder Poets nor Fainters, 
Se. 

Abbes the Genios — Nation foe Al muſt, 
in all Reaſoh, be fired at the Date of the fine 
Age, becauſe at the Conjunction of favourable 
Circumſtances, the Genius of the People being 
elevated bo public Joy, they make extraor- 
dinary E aud Nee n attain their ne 

ultra. 

But the Application of this Rule fails in 
8 Qualities ; Virtue may be imitated ; there 
is the Maſk of Virtue, but Genius muſt be 
real. An auſtere Prince may govern a volup- 
tuous People by rigorous Laws; and then a 
Nation will not gal to put on the Appearance 
of Modeſty and Reformation. A great Cap- 
tain, or a great Miniſter, may raiſe the Arms 
of a Nation to great Reputation; a fortunate 
Event, the Weakneſs of Neighbours, the Er- 
rors and Overſights of Enemies, the Want of 


| mah in Place-Men ; in ſhort a thouſand fo- 
| reign 
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reign Cauſes may concur to Fame and Fottune, 
which are only the Externals of a Nation. 
And indeed the moſt difficult Age for Hiſ- 


tory, is that of the greateſt Proſperity ; as it 


brings on a Deluge of Poets, Inſcriptions, 
Speeches,” Orators, Medals, Monuments of 
Painting and Sculpture, Idlers and Wits; and on 
the other hand, it raiſes the Jealouſy of the 
Enemies. Thus what Perſpicacity can diſtinguiſh 
Truth amidſt the Exaggerations, and the inge- 
nious Fictions of the Arts and Sciences, and 
the Malignity of foreign Hiſtorians?? 
The Hiſtory of the fine Age of the Greeks 
ſhews them in a Light, which at moſt does not 
laſt above two Centuries. © Cyrus never could 
fix Sciences and Virtue amongſt the Perſians. 
The Jets could hardly hold out a Century 
without foreign Gods. Egypt, born volup- 
tuous, fixed itſelf at laſt in this Genius, and 
communicated it to its fierce Conquerors the 
Arabs and Saracens, To multiply Examples 
would be needleſs. 8 


eren 
Of the Difficulty of character iſing ſome Nations, 
and their ſeeming Contradictions. 


LL Nations are commonly thought to 
have one manifeſt Character, of all Things 

the eaſieſt to be hit, though fo far from it, that 
often there is nothing more latent or intermixed. 
The Engliſh. Character, as it requires bold Co- 

_ lours, and without any Gradations, may be 
more caſily canvaſſed, This is ſo true, that the 


Engli/h 
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Engliſh Critics, uſed to the Portraits of their 
own Nation, account thoſe of Moliere weak; 
whilſt we . ourſelves think they are too much 
charged, and lament that admirable Author's 
Condeſcenſion to the vulgar Taſte. 

The Zakan, on the contrary, and the French- 
man require the niceſt; Skill; no Foreigner has 
ever rightly hit the latter, by Reaſon of the infi- 
nite. Variations in his Character, and the Colours 
of his Genius partaking of and inſenſibly run- 
ning into each other. 

Among the Orientals, the Chineſe. are the 
moſt difficult Subjects for the Pencil; a Nation 
abounding with good Laws, calculated for the 
Proſperity, of the State, immerſed in Superſti- 
tion — Philoſophy, grave and fimple in its Mo- 
rality, in its Metaphyſics, dark, quinteſſential 
and unintelligible, on the Bench moderate; 
cruel and deceitful in private Dealings, inge- 
nious in the Departments of Polity; Knaves and 
Uſurers in Trade and Buſineſs. It has been 
proved in the firſt Part of this Work, that 
among all the A/iatics the Japoneſe are of a Cha- 
racter by themſelves. 

The Indians are juſt the fame People as four 
thouſand Years ago; and it is alſo "ſervable 
that there is no Climate where the Seaſons are 
ſo regular as thoſe of the Indians. The'Swedes 
haye viſibly, departed from the Auſterity and 
Sullenneſs of the northern Genius; at leaſt in the 
ſocial Part, Nt 5 

In fine there is no denying | it, and for my 
| Part I here RP. confeſs it, there 1s _—_ 

QIMFg 
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ſome impenetrable Cloud intervenes betwixt 
our Reſearches and the Principles of Tempers : 
we think it is plain before our Eyes, and im- 
mediately we loſe Sight of it. In the Genius of 
a Nation, nay of a ſingle Man, theſe are viſible 
Contradictions, but the Link which keeps them 
together, and the Root of ſuch oppoſite Pro- 
ducts, is not always diſcernable. We muſt put 
up with Conjectures; as on many Occafions, 
all the Anſwers I could get, have not been 
quite ſatisfactory. nh 

Brutus, for Inſtance, that famous Noman, 
the Head of the Conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, 
though a ſtrict Stoic, a warm Republican and a 
great Faſter, cultivated a Kind of Eloquence 
the moſt oppoſite that could be to the Gravity 
and Auſterity of his Character, even that polite 
or flowery Eloquence, which after the Down- 
fall of Freedom, had the Vogue in Athens and 
all Greece. | | vs 

Gravity is immediately perceived to be the 
Principle of the Falian Genius; it appears in 
their Government, in the Uſages, in the Meet- 
ings of their Youth; at home there is none of 
that Playfulneſs in the Children, neither are 
their Sports and Games attended with ſuch a 
Vivacity as in France, England, and other 
Countries. 

The Dances and Aſſemblies of their Quality, 
and even of their Citizens, are without any of 
that Clatter and Agitations, which are reckoned 


the very Life of ours; yet are Love and Plea- 
ſure no leſs ſtrong within. | 


This 
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This; Melancholy which is ſettled in the 


| ee of the Modern Romans, is alſo painted on 


their Countenance and directs their Exterior; 
to this it is owing that there ate more Victims 
to private and hired Revenge in the Pope s Do- 
minions, than in all Zaly beſides. It is not 
without Reaſon that the 1:alians ſay, that how- 
ever Times change, the: ſerious Melancholy 
and ſanguinary Diſpoſition of the antient In- 


| habitants of Rame ſtill remains there. - 


But withall tis ſurpriſing to ſce this deep- 
rooted ſerious Character inſtantly. ſuppreſſed in 


the Airineſs and Spirit of Maße; certainly lit- 


fle of it is ſeen in their poetical Embelliſhments, 
in the Multitude of Allegories and Hyperboles, 
the Geſticulations of the Pantomimes, and the 
' Grimaces of their Comedians. 

Here we are at a Loſs again: is not.this to 
all Appearance a Contradiction? the Nation ſe- 
ſerious to Melancholy, and the Language wanton = 


and effeminate. The akon Painters and Sculp- 


tors have never deviated from natural Beauty, 
whereas the Poets wildly follow the Chace of 
Imagination. The Tralian is ſober, jealous, 


vindictive and ſerious; yet can inſtantly, as OC- 


ſion calls, transform himſelf into any Shape. 


I forbear any further Enlargement on the In- 


tricacies of the Falian Character, recommend- 


ing the Enquiry as highly neceſſary to thoſe 


ho travel in that Country, or in France, Greece, 


and ſome Parts of the Levant, where the People 


are ingenious and ſubtile, the Character, the Go- 


vernment of every Thing wearing a double Face. 
. n 


( 
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07 the Cauſes of the Decay of Genius Abs Arts > 


Fin, of the Climate of Italy, and the actual 
© Circumſtances of that Nation. 


HE Difference betwixt the Talions and 
Romans is chiefly to be attributed to the 
Climates. Were this a proper Place for a 
formal Diſſertation, it might be proved, from 
the beſt of antient Teſtimonies, Tas the Cli- 
mate has undergone - very eſſential Changes. 
Thoſe Writers very often complain of ſharp 
Winters, which are now unknown in Taly, 
without mentioning the Delights which they 
muſt have enjoyed, had the antient Climate 
been like the modern; they only dwell on the 
Heats of Spain, the luxuriant Climate of An- 
dalufia, to which they gave the Name of Be- 
tica, the Advantages of the Greczan Tempera- 
ture, and the particular Exuberance of 
and Sicily. In fine, according to the Remark 
of the Author of Reflexions fur Ia peinture, it 
is certain that the Aqueducts of Rome have 
been ſtopped up; that Mines of Sulphur, A- 
lum, and Arſenic, have forced a Vent every 
where; that the Fens of Of:a and Offanta are 
no longer dried up; and that the Eruptions of 
Volcanos, and the Devaſtation made thereby, 
have been very extraordinary in theſe latter 
Ages. 
Beſides, the Influences of the Climate on 
the intellectual Faculties, is acknowledged by 
al 


: 
; 
: 
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all reputable Hiſtorians, Naturaliſts and Phy- 


ficians: And though, as to modern Lach) in 


particular, there may be ſome Difficulty to 
point out the Conformity of the Effect, which 
is the Change, with the Climate, which we 
take for the Cauſe, we need not be poſed by 
it. Tis a Principle ſomething critical in Re- 
lation to Facts, but in Philoſophy uncontro- 
vertible, that a Theſis once well proved, is 


never to be given up for any difficult Objecti- 
ons which lie aan 5 


"BS | 
. Methinks I now hear this Objection: Tis 


the Church-Government, tis prieſtly Power, 
which has enervated thoſe Hearts formerly ſo 
gallant and generous : Is it natural that a Peo- 


— who are taken up with ſauntering in Gal- 


of Pictures, in frequenting Shews and 
Churches, drawn thither by the Decorations, - 
Illuminations and Mufic, ſhould be degene- 
rated? And as for their Wit and Sagacity, they 


lie dormant for fear of the Inquiſition. 


Jallow it, with an Exception however, of 


ſeveral Effects, which cannot be accounted for, 
but from phyſical Cauſes : Imagination, the 
muſical Genius, the allegorical Taſte, common 


to all hot Countries, glaringly prevails in the 
Talian Literature. That Flexibility of Body 


and Mind, ſo peculiar to the Talian, that he is 

accuſed of having introduced Flattery into all 

the Courts, and Pantomimes on all the Stages 

of Europe : All theſe Things do not well ad- 

mit of a philoſophical Explication from moral 

Cauſes: They are Vices or Qualities of the 
* 2 
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lrnggination, and aro wo de referred.to the ng- 
tural Temper, 
Thus we ſee it is the new Climate of Tay 


that has given a new Turn to the Minds, and 


produced the Difference betwixt the antient 
and modern Romans; but there is yet another 
Difference betwixt the two laſt Ages and this: 
The Halians own it, and call it an Eclipse. 
nin theſe fifty Years, Architecture, Scul- 
Dtn and Painting have deelined; and this is 
able to moral Cauſes. The golden Age 
67 Leh k paſt; the Authority of the Court of 
Kine is ſearee the Shadow of its former Splen- 
dor and Power; Florence is reduced to a Pro- 
vince ; the Glory of Venice is overcaſt; and 
Milan is expoſed to continual Invaſions. 
Since the Beginning of this Century, the 


Numbes of its Inhabitants is computed to be 


diminiſhed by one third. Napies continues to 
be the Head of Muſic, which ftil makes a 
Figure in Tay. The admirable Originals of 
the Parmeſan Collection, the maſt numerous, 
and withal the moſt valuable and beft preſerved 
of any, has been lately removed to the former 
City, and ſtands fair to revive Painting, pro- 
vided the Kingdom does not again become a 
Province, 

The latter Ages were much more favour- 
able. The Wars of Francis I. had ſucceeded 
to the Wiſh of the 1tahons, who were either 


mated by the irreſiſtible Genius of his Fortune. 
That Age was fertile i ＋ great Princes and <q 
* 


Subjects or Friends of Charles V. then ani- 
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LY The Farnef, the Madicis, the Sixt, 
the 


Urban, a. + be . revered whilſt any 


Monuments of Art remain. The Spantards 


and the Religious, grown immenſely rich in 
the Indies, were continually raiſing Edifices of 


Religion or Oſtentation; but the Age being 


| juſt emerged from Barbarifn, was in want of 


every thing, the neceſſary no leſs than the or- 
namental Part. The antient Monuments be- 


ing but lately diſcovered, the firſt T ranſports 


cauſed by the Acquiſition of ſuch precious 


Remains were yet warm; and the whole World 
was ſoon made ſenſible of the Importance of 


the Diſcovery, and the Revival of Arts. 
France and Germany, amidſt the Diſtractions 


5 of War and religious Feuds, wanted both the 

Leeiſure and Funds neceſſary for the Sup 
of Arts. The Men of 4. bent all Her 
Genius towards the new — an Article 
which gave 1taly no Diſtur Beſides, at 
that Time Ron was Miſtreſs of al the Riches 
of Antiquity; but, at preſent, ' great Numbers 


of its Originals, both antient and mon, are 
in the FOR of other-Nations, 


CHAP.. IV. 


| Of Compenſations in Virtues and Arts peculiar fo 


afferent Ages and Nations. 


F theſe, every Age has. exhibited ſome 

very conſiderable ; and every Nation, by 

_ diſcloſing its Genius, has contributed to the 

Perfection of Mankind, This I ſhall _ 
| * w 
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with my uſual Brevity, in a Diſplay of the Or- 
der of the Progreſſes of Virtue and Reaſon in 
all Ages. 

The People of the early Ages may be di- 
vided into two very different Claſſes; one 
ſimple and virtuous; the other Robbers and 
Murtherers. The policed People carried their 
Reſpe& for Parents, Elders, Traditions, Prieſts, 
Philoſophers, and Inventors of Arts, to a de- 
gree, perhaps, unparalelled in all ſucceeding 
Times. 

The other unpoliced Claſs conſiſted only of 

Robbers and Pirates. Journies and Voyages 
were become ſo perilous, that to clear the 
Seas of Pirates, and Roads of Banditti, was 
the moſt glorious Enterprize by which the 
Heroes of theſe Times could ſignalize them- 
ſelves. Beſides, the Law of Nations was at 
that time in its Infancy, and the ſtrict Uſe in 
War of the Lau off Nature, occaſioned many 
ſhocking Cruelties. He who impartially weighs 
the Virtues and Crimes, the Simplicity and 
Savageneſs of thoſe Times, is in doubt whe- 
ther he would wiſh to have lived in them. 

In proceſs of time, Society took a better 
Form, and Arts were improved; and theſe 
Advantages aroſe chiefly from the Babylonians 
and Egyptians. As they gradually infected 
their antient Virtue, Greece aroſe ; acquiring, 
even in a larger meaſure, what Egyp: had loſt ; 
and adding to the Rudiments — — from 
Ala, Philoſophy, _ hod of Compoſi- 

tien, 


rious, received the finiſhing Hand. Large 


VV 
tion, the Elegancy of Arts, and the Crown of 
all, Liberty. 
Next came the Romans, wid improved the 
Doctrines of their Grecian Maſters into a ſolid 
Majeſty. The Law of Nations, under this 
vaſt Empire, whoſe Interefts were fo multifa- 


Empires extend the Genius of Mankind in 
general; I may ſay, that whilſt the World 
aries, its Obligations to the Romans will be 
felt. 

To them was owing the Revival of Virtue 
in ſeveral Nations, whilſt they themſelves were 
finking into Corruption. It was at the very 
propereſt time that the Gauk and Spaniards 
entered on the Cultivation of Literature. After 
all the Treacheries and Abominations of the 
Kings who ſucceeded Alexander, it was high 
time that Egypt ſhould become a Province. 
Never was Syria ſo happy as under the Romans, 
after the Extinction of that Breed of Parri- 
tides, and ſpiritleſs Princes, or abandoned 
Uſurpers. Depravation, like a Torrent, was 
over- running Afia Minor, when it was ſtem 
by the Roman Government. 

The extremeſt Calamities, occaſioned by the 
Confuſion of Sueceſſions, hung over Maurita- 
nia, and moſt of the Monarchies ; but theſe 
eaſtern People their Temper deſtined to 
Servitude, . the Romans better Lords than 
their own native Sovereigns. 80 depraved 
* were all the ſeveral Kingdoms, and ſo harraſſed 
by mutual Jealouſies, that they ſupported * 

| 1 ves 
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ſelxes only by Embaſſies, Treacheries, and der 


petual Preſents to the Romans; ſo that, wi 
the Intervention of the Roman Arms, the mall 
Remains of Virtuę and Proſperity among theſe 
N would have been utterly extinguiſhed. 
The Greeks themſelyes ſtood in need of be- 
ing reformed or conquered: This artful Peo- 
- being themſelves extremely corrupt, and 
diſperſed: every where, could not fail of in- 
fecting all Nations: their pernicious Talents 
exccedingly weakened even the Roman Virtues. 
The Greeks inſinuated themſelves into the chief 
Families: of Rome, as Perfumers, Muſicians, 
Dangers, Pantomimes, foreign Faſhion-mongers, 
Actors, Slaves, Houſe-Stewards, Paraſites and 
Wits. A Roman Lord's Table was nothing 
without an Epicuream or two. Now, me- 
. thinks, at this Enumeration, I ſee an Engliſh- 
man pointing at the Talians, but more eſpecially 
at the French. At length, the Romans felt the 
Fate of great Empires ; their Corruption came 
to exceed their Greataels ; ; and in this Interval 
the Barbarians aroſe. It is true they deſtroyed 
the Monuments of Arts and the Roman Virtues, 
but they reſtored Liberty; they again brought 
to Light its ineſtimable Idea, then loſt in the 
Ny and ſwallowed up in the Magnitude of 
the Empire, which could no longer ſtand but 
a Deſpotiſm ; it having been proved, 
that a conquered Peop le ſtill retained a Power 
over their own Pegs; in which lies the Eſ- 


dence of Liberty. 
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One Word more on the Romans ; 2 
imperial Ages afford great Compenſations. 
Eloquence and Poetry indeed became vitiated, 
but never were Architecture, Muſic, Daneing, 
Sculpture and Engraving at ſuch a Perfection. 
Philoſophy cannot be ſaid to have been com- 
mon till the Emperors of the ſecond Age. The 
Phyſicians and Civilians ſecured pure Latimſm, 
which was not yet become ſo baſtardiſed as is 
imagined by many, who are converfant with 
it only in Orators and Poets, as the moſt known 
and entertaining. Here it would be wrong to 
omit the Formation of the celebrated Body of 
Laws compiled by Juſtiniams Order, at the 
very time OF: the DeſSlaion of the "Empire, 5 


c HAP. v. 1 . 
of the Efe and Compenſations m late ther 7 in 
Philoſophy and Sopietr. 


HE preſent Number of great Men being 

nt win ſmall, comparatively to the laſt 
Se "$4 Enumeration of the Compen- 
ſations of this Age affords a juſt Suppoſition, 
that another Age may be upon the ſame Foot- 
ing; for all Times have had theſe Eclipſes of 
Genius, which could be as little foreſeen as 
accounted for. The moſt ſenſible Accretions 
have been thoſe of the philoſophic Branch: 
Firſt, the Progreſs of Phyſics and the experi- 
mental Sciences, naturally bears a Proportion 
to the Courſe of Years ; but a more important 
Hen is, at Philoſophy is now inter- 

Woven 
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woven with all Parts of Literature, and culti- 
vated by all Ranks in the Nation. The fine 
Arts being under a Decay, and the admirable 
Models of the laſt Age being grown familiar, 


this Interregnum has afforded Philoſophy an 


Opportunity of ſettling and ſpreading itſelf. 
A Man muſt either want Equity, or have 
no Idea of the Tranſactions in the World, to 
deny this Alteration of Minds. Reaſon was 
never more generally made uſe of than at this 
Time; whereas, in the laſt Age, when Taſte 
was yet in its Rudiments, a few Perſons were 
ſupreme Arbitrators of all intellectual Que- 
ſtions and Doubts. In the very Books of 
Amuſement, there is now a regard to Truth, 
which, in Compoſitions of this kind, was to- 
tally diſregarded by the laſt Age ; Analyſis and 
Diſcuſſion are now familiar in the learned 
World. * | | I 

The antient School has loſt the Remains of 
its Authority... All kinds of Literature, even 
the moſt auſtere, have within theſe thirty Years 
been poliſhed and illuſtrated by Productions, 
which might rival any of profane or ſacred 
Antiquity. Excluſively of the immortal Diſ- 
coveries of Newton, and the great Men of every 
Nation, it muſt be owned that our Youth are 
grown in love with Metaphyſics ; all the Ridi- 
cule lies in introducing it into the Sentiments ; 


tis this new ſcholaſtic Whim which blaſts the 


agreeable Talents, and has abſolutely vitiated 
the Taſte and Art of writing. 


. CE 4 _ 
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Erudition is certainly put to a much more 
noble Uſe than in the laſt Century. The 
Choice of Studies is more ſimple, and brought 
ithin Utility; the German Difquiſitions arc 
exploded ; it is rather the Roman Taſte for 
Morality, and the Conduct of Affairs, which 
Prevail; Amuſements and Sociablenefs are al- 
now more general in Europe; there's little 
of that ſtarched Gravity, or rather ſaturnine 
Superciliouſneſs, in which the Gownſmen and 
Scholars uſed, as it were, to wrap themſelves 
up. And as to Arts, the Tralian Mufic has 
made its Way through all the Oppoſition of 
As to our Loſſes, herein let Virtue be our 
omfort. It is evident that Decency now is a 
eading Principle of all the Bodies in the Na- 
tion. There was antiently a complete Judica- 
ture of falſe Honour, which had its Laws and 
Maxims, and 'where'Men' of fiery Spirits fat 
ns Judges ; whereas” now, Youth, inſtead of 
thinking themſelves obliged to break through 
ll Order and Decency, are much more re- 
ſerved —— "Theſe are happy Effects of 
the philoſophic Taſte; and, if the Peace laſts, 
we may hope to ſee more. 
Juſt to mention a general Propoſition; T, 
and others alſo, have thought thus on this 
rommon Subſect, of the Eloquence of old 
Men and of ſome Literati: If you take 4 
particular People, and compare them with 
themſelves in different Ages, you'll not fail to 


perceive 
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perceive ſome Diſadvantages in certain disfa- 
vourable Epochas. 

I vou extend your View, 46d inclide al 
Mankind, 4t will be found, that from the Be- 


of Time, Acts and Virtue have only 
been travelling am ong the ſeveral Nations; and 
chat, through 

there has, in all Times, been diffirſed the ſame 
| n Tony —_ 


CHAP. VI. 


A A nne Judgment, by Ways Pla 
on the Preference among afferent Nations, . 


| = a Survey of all the Nations which 
have made their in che World, 
it ſeoms impoſſible not to vote in favour of the 
Romans, abating, however, the extravagant E- 
logiums of ſome of their Admirers. Whoever 
can heſitate, let him attend to the greater Facts, 
ſuch noted and inconteſtable un as they 
theraſelves muſt allo p. 

| Beſides the Advantages of the Climate of 
aptiont Traly, the Romans were for a long time 


Republicans; and the benign Jnfluence af this 


Conſtitution on Talents, has been demon- 
ſtrated. In Extent and Majeſty alſo the Raman 
Empire exceeded all others. To confme myſelf 
tothe Monuments of Architecture, of which 
every Man may judge, ' what have we that can 
oy — come up to the Remains of Roman 

An- 


the Whole Mals of Mankind, 
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Antiquity? This is too univerſally acknow- 
ledged to require any more Words. 

The Compariſon of the Moderns and Greeks 
is a nicer Point: The Contempt of Agricul- 
ture and of the paſtoral Life, the Debaſement 
of Trades, the Ceſſation of ſimple Uſages, are 
all Cauſes by which Sciences and Manners 
have been deprived of innumerable Subjects, 
and which they are not likely to find again, in 
all the Experience and Goodneſs of the new 
But, on the other hand, their great Qualities. 
had the Alloy of great Vices, as hath been. 
ſhewn in the e of this Work. A repub- 
lican Government was a Remedy of Neceſſity 
to them, againſt their enormous Depravation- 
when under Sovereigns. Of this, a ſlight Ac- 
quaintance with the Ages of the Roman Em- 
pire affords a full Conviction, . As to the Hi- 
ſtory of the Greeks under their Emperors, I 
queſtion whether that of any policed Nation 
is ſo crowded with Revolutions, Cruelties, Trea- 
cheries, Superſtitions and Variations. Upon 
their Converſion to Chriſtianity, they could not 
part with their old Fondneſs for Fables: They 
ran into the wildeſt Hereſies and moſt fantaſti- 
cal Cuſtoms mentioned in the Hiſtory of the 
Church; which has ſuch Variety of both. The 
famous Author of this Hiſtory relates, and un- 
anſwerably proves it, that, towards the eleventh 
Century, no Corruption could exceed that of 
the Greeks ; ſo that their advantageous * of 
N | iew 
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View is either the heroic or the republican 
Ages. | | 168. | 99. 
"The Antients will ever object againſt France, 
the noble Simplicity of their Cuſtoms, and at 
the ſame Time accuſe the Weakneſs of her 
Opinions in Arts. Atheneus, it is true, might 
ſee his Stile in Paris, as might Apelles, Phidras 
and Praxiteles in Italy ; but the Romans would 
not bear with the faiſe Elegance and vain Or 
-paments in the Stile of the latter. | 
Of all the modern Nations, France comes 
neareſt the antient Genius of the Greeks, and 
eſpecially of the Athenians. What Diſadvan- 
tages lie againſt it from Prejudices, are abund- 
antly made up by eſſential Virtues, which were 
not among the Greeks. That Abhorrence, ſo 
wo in all its Behaviour, of the clandeſtine 
achinations of Jealouſy and Revenge; the 
Purity and Accuracy of its Writers; its Gene- 
roſity in War, are Qualities which ſeldom en- 
tered into a Grecian Character. France may 
further object to all Nations that Spirit of So- 
ciety, which it has imparted to all Europe. 
© Grecian Antiquity had no Idea of a Monar- 
chy tempered by Morals, nor of the Diviſion 
of Power betwixt the Prince and People. The 
moderate Reign of Cyrus was looked upon as 
a Prodigy. What would the Grecian Politi- 
cians think of the Parliament of England, and 
French Honour? In fine, Manners are an E- 
quipoiſe unknown to the Politicians of antient 


Times. 
= Egypt 


. 
* 


3 T9} 
Dr and Chua would ſee themſelves in 
each other, In the written Language of Chi- 
— Wong of Spi wo Grave, 
© , Exterior 
t mare maderate.” than in any — 
| Fool the Et two abe yours 
ppearamce of being founded by one Le- 
Sillator. In general, none of thoſe Nations of 
Ticd and the Eaſt, fo elate with their At- 
chievements, ever dreamt of che 
Conqueſts, che Fortitude of its Philoſophers, 
the Valour of its Warriors, and the indiſputa- 
ble Pxe-cminence in which it was to Rand, 
_ Al other _ er bw 
ere a Romen in perial Dyet, 
and 10 hear, in tlie madd f a College of 
Biinccs, che Intereſts: of the Empire diſcudde 
from che ꝓrofoundeſt Maxims of f the Civil Law, 
the bappy republican Times would immedi- 
ately recur to his Thougtus, he would be 
tempted to 1 -himdelf in the Senate, at 
> N * Embaſſaclors, pe = 
the Senators for many Sovereigus. an 
Appearance would put even a Grecian to 2 
Stand e eee in the College of 
1E „ Or affiſting _ the” daes Ge 
_neral af > dition 71 
But the delightful Iuufon Xrould 2 
des inſtead af the Equality ur moderate Sub- 
- ardination of the Citizens, inſtead of that re- 
n Conſtitution which they idolized, they 
came to diſcover the Deſpotiſm and Loſtineſs 
"of che German Highneſſes: But upon caſting 
ws 
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an Eye on the Theatres and public Places, 
void of Decorations. and of Monuments ef 
Art, they would then both be plainly con- 
vinced they were not in their on Country. 

Among the modern Republies, Venice and 
Holland could not fail of attracting their Admi- 
ration; the former, on account of the peculiar 

of having turned to the moſt excellent 
Uſe, an ill· contrived Government, not very un- 
like that which the Greeks had a thouſand - 
Times fo wretchedly abuſed. Holland, in its 
municipal Polity, in the Alliance and Union 
of its Provinces, ſurpaſſing all that they ever 
had ſeen in Tyre and Car Coribe , and perhaps in 
Athens itſelf. 5 | 

Plato, and the greateſt Philoſophers, would 
be no leſs charmed with the Helvetian Body: 
For, amidſt all the Ruggedneſs of their Ex- 
terior, the Switzers have excelled in the v 
Eſſence of the republican Syſtem, the Main- 
tenance of their JD: without incroach- 
ing on that of others. Their Fidelity, their 
German Candour, their Alliance with all Na- 
tions, of which Hiſtory does not afford a like 
Inſtance, are Circumſtances which would be 
carefully collected by Xenophon, and all the wor- 
5 Men of Ani, 

Their Wonder would till be increaſed, to 
| whore all Europe tending to Liberty, to a Ba- 
lance of Power, to univerſal Commerce, to 
ſettle its Colonies, and introduce its Sciences 
in all Parts of the World. They would be ra- 

viſhed at the preſent Spirit of Society, 1 own 
icln- 
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themſelves inſtructed by our Philoſophers. 
How would they improve their Spectacles with 
the Modifications of our Muſic, of which they 
had no Idea! Beſides, they would deem our 


moderate Expence in this Branch as a Parſi- 
mony, which their beſt Men wiſhed for, and 
ſtrove to compaſs, as abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Well-being of the State. Indeed, the Softneſs 
of our Education, and our invaluable Loſs in 
the Expulſion of the natural Simplicity of an- 
tient Manners, are Topics by which the Greeks 
and Romans might retort upon us : But I can- 

not think that Nations of an older Date would 
prefer the ritual Government to the European 
Conſtitutions, 


I 


'Pieureſque Charakter 


OF 


N TIONVS. 


| enact bas ©: wn, 
ORIENTALS ond GREEKS. 


HE antient Nations being the freſh 

Productions of Nature, there is in them 
a free, original Touch, which is not to be 
found in the Moderns. The Expreſſions of the 
Stile, and the natural Manners in the Antients, 
are like ſanguine Carnations. The antient 
Manners are true Fleſh and Blood. The local 
Colours are virginal, not affected, prominent 
of themſelves, withoutany Need of thoſe Relie- 
vo's -which are ſeen in our Manners. The 
Scene of the Antients is rural, and requires the 
Height of Delicacy in the colouring, 

The Contraſts in the antient Manners are lof- 
ty and inticing to the laſt Degree, A King 
2 practiſing 
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practiſing Phyſic and Agriculture at the ſame 
Time; Princes buſted in Houſhold Affairs; the 

-of Sovereignty tenderly united with the 
Shepherd's Crook ; theſe are the Fi igures in the 
Portrait of the Antients; methinks it ſhould be 
in Freſco, the better to anſwer Nature's Freſhneſs 
at that Time. 

. Were, Fto paint antient Egypt, in Front and 
under 4 vaſt Expanſe of glaring Light, I 
would exhibit ſtately Buildings and ſtupendous 
Monuments of Antiquity ; and the ſilent Ima- 
gery ſhould not be diſturbed wit many Fi- 

ures. 

, The remoter Part Houta be deeply ſhaded 
as an Emblem of the profound Secrecy of A- 
Opt in Religion and the Sciences, with a fe. 

Lights for Prieſts and Philoſophers, to whom 3 
would give inmplebut majeſticHabis, Attitudes 
of Dignity, and ſevere Graces ; a deep Stilneſs 
b Soc wh an ke ariety of 


As to modern Orientals, their Principle of 
Mann ers, which may be compared to Beauty 
of Stile, ever makes & gay Scene under a clear 
Sky. But on the other hand, I would have 
the Contraſt of the Objects harth and ſtrong: 
At the Feet of the Sultan's glittering Throne, 
muſt lie Heaps of murder d Nobles; every 
where on the Ades, and in the Diſtances, Mi- 
ſery and univerſal Oppreſſion; and at the far- 
theſt Parts, the Flight of deſperate Subjects 
along Precipices, - ſhould ſtrike the Beholder. A 
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It would be proper to place the Prieſts and 
Doctors of their Religion on a Stage, and their 
whole Expreſſion violent and forced: every 
Part of the Deſign muſt appear turgid. The 
Women of theſe Countries, being all Slaves or 
Proftitutes, can be allowed only vitiated or con- 
ſtrained Graces. x 

Amidſt the general Calamity, amidſt melan- 
choly, filthy and even deſpicable Objects, there 
are found ſome great Characters, as the Sages, 
the Contemplators, the Inventors of Religions, 
and abſtracted Sciences ; theſe might be placed 
at a Diſtance, but indicated by the Symbols of 
their Attributes. 

For the Portrait of the Greeks, there muſt 
be ſightly Colours; the Carnation brown and 
ſhining, to expreſs their Complexion and Viva- 
city. | 
The Figures etherial, volatile, the Drapery 
alſo thin or rather tranſparent, like thoſe of the 
Deities, as denotative of the divine Imagination 
of Homer and other Greeks. 

The Pencil here cannot be too eaſy, the 
Greeks having blended Nature and Antiquity ' 
with admirable Precifion ; ſo that the Deſign 
of the Figures, muſt ſpeak this Alliance of the 
haughty and tender. The Manner in general, 
ought to be in the grand Taſte. 

If the Scene be laid in the Country, the he- 
roic paſtoral Stile is the moſt ſuitable ; but I 
ſhould like it better in a City, and ſtill better at 
Athens than at Sparta, whoſe ſingular Charac- 

ter was an Exception to that of the Greeks. 
| Dd What- 
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Whatever be the Choice, let every Thing be 


full of Heat and Buſtle. | 
. But, eſpecially let us imitate thoſe laboured 


. Heads, the ſtudied, Phyſiognomies of the Gre- 


cian Statues : In Works of this Kind, the 
Sculptors: certainly had an Eye to the ſingular 


Subtilty, Craft, and Imagination of the 


Greciaus. 


A 
Te R O M AN 8. 
IId AT a glorious View Sock the Roman 


Scene afford] a Roman may, without 


15 Impropriety, be painted amidſt conquered Na- 
tions, and the Ruins of the Univerſe. The 


Strokes muſt be grand and bold, a little brown, 
but no Affectation of Embelliſhment. This is 
the Stile of all the Painters of the Romar 
School in exalted Subjects; Melancholy, which 
is ever a Concomitant of Magnanimity, being 
the Character of great Artiſts, great Subjects 


and great Souls. 


The Roman Figures muſt be large, yet not 
ſo divine as thoſe of the Greeks, but well pro- 
portioned, with a more firm and maſculine 
Carnation. The Muſcles of the Body and the 
Expreſſions of the Soul are not to be exagge- 


rated, as thoſe of the Greeks often roquire 


to be. 
Let the Deſign of the Figures be the antique 


| Taſte, yet leſs mixed with the Tenderneſs of 


Nature 
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Nature than a Grecian. That laboured Ele- 
gancy and ſtudied Nature does not correſpond 
with the Romans. Anmbal Carraccio has moſt 
admirably united the Grecian, the Roman and 
Florentine Taſtes in the Farnefian Gallery: in 
painting their Bodies, he meant at the ſame 
to diſplay their Genius, N x 
The Portrait of - a Roman, therefore, is not 
to be charged like that of a Grecian; he muſt 
have none of thoſe ſingular Attitudes, which 
were the common Effects of Enthuſiaſm and 
Philoſophy among the latter, „„ 
A magnanimous ſpirited Look, yet with 
Simplicity; a moderate Motion in the Figures 
and Picture, an accurate Agreement in all 
the Parts, and an Air of Grandeur through the 
whole, characteriſe the Romans. Thoſe high 
flown Thoughts, thoſe Caprices which ſuit the 
Grecian Genius, would be much miſplaced 
here. The Fancy muſt be judiciouſly heated ; 
taking the Expreſſion of Painters in the Re- 
verſe,. Pouſſin may be ſaid to have aimed at the 
Romans. 
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III. 
The FRENCH. 

N the French Character, the Colours are 

mellow and thoroughly mixed, and the 
Shades neither large nor harſh. A freſco Car- 
nation, without that Relief which Shades and 
Browns give to Objects, will allegorically indi- 
cate what is uſually wanting in the French 
Character. 

Its Manner is vague ; its Harmeny mild, 
[a noble. In the French Character, every 

ng indeed is uniform and agreeable ; but 
there is often a Want of Force. 

Little Pride in the Colouring ; leſs of thoſe 
ftrong 8 in Manners, which may be 
compared to the ſurprizing Effects of Lieht i in 
38 The French Genius is known by 

s Uniformity, The mild Colours muſt pre- 
dominate, and not the leaſt Tinct of Savage- 
neſs or Crudity be admitted. N 

The Picture full of Hurry and Noiſe; a 
Multitude of ſmall Objects, even to Minuties. 
This Multiplicity is certainly a Diſadvantage, 
as it will diſſipate the Sight; but if the Picture 
be not ſo good, it has a greater Likeneſs. 

Elegant Touches, and a well-choſen Nature, 
will exhibit the French as the Model of De- 
cencies. The Graces of the Perſons, amiable 
and noble, incompatible with Conſtraint or 


tude, 
_ The 
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The Figures, however, muſt not be ori- 
ginal, the French Exterior having very little of 
that characteriſtical Air which is ſeen in Spain, 
Laly, &c. Neither in the Frenchman is the 
Deſign to be too much in the grand Manner, 
nor too ſcrupulouſly in the antique Taſte: All 
muſt be light; the Fi you ſupple, and in Mo- 
tion. 

The Frenchman pleaſes at firſt Sight ; he is 
like thoſe delicate and incomparable Heads of 
Guido, It may be allegorically ſaid, that en- 

deavouring after Raphael, he has hit the latter. 


IV. 
The ENGLISH. 


ERE the Strokes muſt be free and ori- 

ginal ; the Colouring interſperſed with 
Savageneſs, and even the Manner a little in- 
clineable to the gloomy. In the Shades place 
melancholy Figures ; deep Shades expreſs their 
Miſanthropy: Liberty requires ſtrong Lights; 
and Gleams, flaſhing amidſt the Darkneſs, ex- 
preſs the Engliſb Genius breaking out in deter- 
mined Sallies. 

All its Graces are of the harſh Kind; for 
the Engliſb Exterior, it is certain, has little of 
the majeſtic Sweetneſs and Compoſure of the 
antient Statues: It is rather Loftineſs than 
Majeſty ; he muſt be drawn from himſelf. 

The Scene of the Picture, however, is au- 
guſt; it exhibits the greateſt Objects: The 
Sea, the Parliament in Front, with Parties 5 

| 2 an 


and againſt Liberty; 5 which add an extreme 
> * ury to Picture. | 
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The Painter's Tana wil be at 1 


fir ſome of thoſe Caprices incident to the Eng 


kjb Humour; ſo that, to expreſs the Engliſh 
man, I am of Opinion, that it is not the mild, 
natural, juſt and correct Peſign of Raphael Which 
is to be followed, but that of Angelo, haughty 
and terrible, profound and learned, but harſh 


and exaggerated. For the Colouring, no bet- 
ter Patterns than Carrauuccbio, Gberardi, and 


other Authors of Night pieces. 
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The Dauphin, I Racine, 

Queen of Spain, Scarron, 
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Prince of Conde, Mad. de Guion, &c. &c. 


The Peruſal of theſe Letters has given us quite 
a hew Idea of Mad. de Maintenon. In the agree- 
able and ſubmiſſive Companion of Lewis XIV. we 
are charmed with the faithful Friend, the prudent 
Counſellor, the tender Wife, the fincere Chriſtian ; 
in a Word, the Miſtreſs of every ceconomical Virtue 
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